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Our present Number affords us an op- 
portunity of a tr ing to the D 

cratic Party, v dest , t this 
moment hang tremb! in a fearful 
balance, a brief t} h earnest Word 
in Season. Identified with no partl il 
division o! our collectiv ind universal 


Democracy, whether from the influ- 
ence of s tional or ot} interests— 
removed, € lly from participation, 
and from disposition to participate, in 





the time at which the present page 
passes through the press, tl iction of 
the Convention is yet wrapped in t 

uncertainty of the futur By the time 
when it will f under the eye of the 
reader, its deliberations will have been 
held iis action a pte i ind proc] ime- 


~—continvency, tact. No des rn nor de- 


ed—doubt will have become certau 
sire, therefore, to influence, by a fea- 
ther’s weight, any quivering equilibrium, 
can be now 1 mi uted even b ry the most 
suspicious jealousy of partizanship. 
Whatever m: Ly c the decision of this 
great F’amily Council of the Democratic 
Party—whether in the approaching 


SEASON. 


contes tn same leader ill be se- 
] t | S thie ! f ts | er whe 
> wv hily in 1 I t or 
whether it I i { yud | t to 
place the sacred standard in another 
hand, must ke no dif » the 
ardor with v th, from all our various 
directior must rally and concen 
trate to lef e and its t ump 
inis a thi li i ty { 
m I le la —we owe fe 
eacn ¢ r, to ¢ eives, to ou! Treat 
ommon caus¢t Apart even from oth- 
er col erations, som | i of a 
| \r, ol fa! I ter. 

tl i f ly due fron 

ia noblga of pati | 
of political and even of personal he 

We | 0 i ) th Cr 1on-——tlhe 
various in s oitat \ n 

d ps or the suriace oi the fFarty have 
been ol a te addr nz to il] (new 
possible means of influence, to affect 
the _ "1s10n it 18 to make ~al l we are 


now b un l ft ye ally, fi il kly, cordi ally te 
abide by it. Lhe antagonist rivairies 
of the past must all now merge into 
friendly emulation of zeal and activity 
We must all unite in forgetting the il 
imed mutual criminations into which 


we may have ae n led by the ardor of 





pursuit of a favorite object, or which we 
may have felt extorted by the course 
or the suspected designs of others, 
And especially is it now the daty of 
those who have done most in this way 
to disorganize and weaken our collect- 


i me 
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ive party strength, to do most to atone 
for their error and repair its mischief. 

Previously to the introduction of this 
new element of discord into our midst, 
the Te xas question, the general concur- 
rence of at least nine-tenths of the De- 
mocracy on Mr. Van Buren was settled 


and recognized. Since that event, it 
] 


is not to be denied that the question of 


the propriety of his n mination is pre- 
sented in an aspect materially modified, 
by the demonstrations of public sentl- 
ment which it has ealled forth in those 

portions of the Union most eager for tl 
Annexation. ‘These are all certainly 
entitled to a respectful, and indeed anx- 
us, consideration, by the Convention 
whatever may be ‘the preferences 
prought by a majority into the deliben 
itions of that body. ‘Tt S possibie, very 
be nominated 


ble, that he may not 
—that many of his own best 1 


poss! 





friends within its numbers, not loving 
Cesar less but Rome more, may be the 





first to cast a reluctant and sorrowful 
vote againsthis name. If the Cor n 
tion should come to the conelusion, on a 
broad survey of the whol ound, that 
he influence of this new question 1s 
re lly ‘ it ily § ch s to d St ( 

endanger the hope of his eleetion—that 
any other candidate, worthily fulfilling 
the condition of bei ya true and trusty 
Democrat, can bring more favor tbh 
auspices into the contest with the con 

mon foe— be it so. Thor yh swe have 


never before assumed the right to speak 
for Mr. Van Buren, yet on this occasion 
and this point we di t hesitate to as- 
sert, that he will himself, in that event, 
be found foremost among the first, and 
truest among the true, in support of 
the decision of the Convention. And 
keen and bitter as may perhaps be the 


; 5 ; 
lisappeintment of his own State and of 
he-great bulk of his supporters in every 
other, we feel amply assured that they 


will well prove the fairness of their 





prese nt app 
others, by the magnanimous ardor 


which they will then perform the du 





which alte red eirecul tances Wlil have 
made their own. 


If, on the other hand, the now sus- 


hall § | 


ill determine in 


pended de cision § 
favor of Mr. Van Buren’s re-nomina- 
tion, notwithstanding all the prudentia 


objections honestly urged against it 
on this ground, again we say—again 
let us all say—de it so. And on this 
presumption, according as it does with 
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the existir 
So ith 


you might 
on one or two points ol theoretical 
doctrine went further than Mr. Van 


Buren in the assertion of extreme opi- 





nion cranting that a still more ultra 
free-trad might have been found, or a 
candidate g to seize upon imme- 
diate } sion of ‘Te xXas, War Or no 
war, t y-faith or no treaty-f; 

yet the is s no | er ) 

( , within our own irlty | 

tween the n ithe le ( 
satisfactory le of our co 

\ | ha I 

I ond and tha I v round 
( sectional or per Ll eferences. 
We are now abroad in the open field 


of the battle whose signal has already 


sounde . Your ecnoilce of ilte natives 


tween tAis sid ind fha tween 


} mr j 


senta e otf the pl pres tomed up 
in the known crest and character of 
the Democratic Party, and a base and 
traitorous desertion of them all by es- 
pousing tI cause of their avowed 
enem\ es 3] nis cause, we say, 
for in the | esent st of the contest 
neutr tv is hostility ne who is not for 
usS 18 against us- ind every vote nera- 
tively withheld from the ne, 1s at 
least half a vote ositively cast for the 


othe 

It isa rd to dream of a third can- 
didate, as tending to bring the election 
into the Hor of Representatives 
Such a course would only secure 


the success of the single Whig can- 
didate. Independently of its influ- 
ence on the large number of wavering 
votes, a large proportion of which it 
favor of the ticket 
truly running for an election by the 


pular voice. it would in every State 


po i 
pa ulyze the zeal, even if it would not 
leopard the votes, of vast numbers of 
the friends of the other candidates 
than the particular one adopted as the 
party candidate for that State Of all 
possible courses this would be the 


weakest and the worst. 
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And now—(we suppose ourselves 
addressing the most malcontent maleon- 
tent south of Mason and Dixon’s line)— 
look for a moment full in the face the 
consequences of deserting the main 


body of the Democracy of the rest of 


the Union, in this hour of the most pe- 
rilous crisis that it has known within 
our day and generation. 

Need we the 
practic: il measures, and yet more 
prince ipl s of policy, which the 
Whigs would establish in 
Government, be yond the 
even 


7 
enumerate all 


fatal 
fatal 
suc- 
cess of thi 
the Federal 
reach of any 


efforts we could 


hope to make, for many a miserable 
year, for their overthrow? A national 
bank—a permanent and protective ta- 


State debts, 
land 
and open 
general ap- 
that may 
construc- 


riff—assumption of the 
through the distribution of the 
revenue, if in no more 
mode—and a word, the 
plication, to all occas 
arise, of that 
tion of the const 


terizes the party of 


direct 


1Ons 
latitudinarian 
which charac- 


which Mr. ¢ 


tution, 


lay is 


the head and pe rsonification all these 
we pass by for the present with this 
mere brief allusion; and will venture 


to suggest another point of 
which the conse juences of the 
of the Whigs at the 
through your fault, positively or nega- 
tively—are \ 
reflection. 
The Democracy of the 
look upon such a course on 
with an indignant re 
be assured, it will 
yoke. It Wii 
sulted, and 
at least its presen t genera 


likely to forgive. 


view in 
success 
coming election— 


ell worthy of your serious 
North will 
your part 
sentment which, 
not be wise to pro- 
| feel itself wronged, in- 
1 betrayed, in a manner which 
tion is little 
lt will impute your 
desertion, on the very field of its great- 
est, if to narrow and 
selfish motives of personal preference 
for your own sectional favorites, com- 
bined with an injurious spirit of jeal- 
ousy and dislike against itself, which 


not its last battle, 


will awaken a feeling on its part, of 


which, believe the prophetic assurance, 
you will long have reason to regret the 
existence. Heretofore it has been the 
Democracy of the North in whom you 
have found your ! natural allies against 
the perpe ‘tual attacks upon your rights 
and interests still stimulated by a un- 
resting genius of Federalism. They 
have been placed in that relation to 
you, by that instinctive 
power which has inclined them to your 
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jealousy of 
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own cardinal principle of political doc- 
trine, the great conservative idea of 
State-Rights. On the common ground 
of this doctrine, they have been able to 
stand frate rnally by your side, in many 
a contest in which they alone upheld 
and saved you. The »y have been true 
to this doctrine, and to you, on many an 
occasion when their public men could 
maintain that position only at a degree 
of difficulty and danger which you have 
little known and Jess appreciated, They 
have had to struggle against strong 
tides of popular tendencies at home— 
not wholly free, too, from some natural 
sympathies of their own, adverse to the 
course which a magnanimous political 

uty has led them to pursue. If you 
now, if the South, shall prove false, alike 
to them, and to all the common princi- 
ples professed by them and you, by 
causing, by permitting, the installation 
of Clay and Clayism into the possession 
of the federal government—doing so, 
too, under circumstances wearing, at 
least, the strong seeming of a selfish 
sectional factiousness, under the thin 
. text of this newly sprung Texas 

uestion—how much longer do you im- 
maine that Northern Democrats will 
maintain so ungrateful, so faithless a 
uniont Why, there will be a burst of 
indignation from the North for which 
you are little prepared. ‘They will ab- 
jure you and your capricious, if not 
treacherous alliance, and leave you to 
yourselves by yourselves, 
against t all the forms of foreign attack 
which will then be a thousand-fold mul- 
tiplied and embittered. No son of 
yours need then indulge a vain aspira- 
tion for that high honor for which the 
votesof Northern Democracy are three- 


sustain 


fold more necessary than those of 
Southern Chivalry. The great free 
North and the great free West will 
then take the matter of President- 
making into their own steadier and 


trustier hands. Your position and your 
influence in the political councils of the 
Union you will speedily find to be vast- 
ly changed ; and the proph ‘tic reasons 
throng upon our minds, lowering and 
portentous, which will teach you long to 
rue the day when your own fickle faith- 
lessness will have converted your best 
friends into perhaps your worst enemies. 

You have already had a slight fore- 
tants of the first fruits of this irresisti- 
ble tendency to which we allude, inthe 
recent fate of the Tariff Bill in the 
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House of Representatives. Who is 
there at Washington, in the least de- 
gree conversant with affairs, who does 
not perfectly understand the why and 
the how of that consummation ‘—that 
jt was Southern President-makers that 
lost the bill—that it was Southern 
relaxation of interest in it, and Southern 
apparent abandonment of all loyalty to 
common party duty and party faith, 
which already so revolted a portion of 
the Northern Democratic vote in the 


House, as to defeat a bill which would 


otherwise most assuredly have passed. 
Who, we say, does not understand 
this ? If anv one does not, let him no 


longer delude himself with any other 
explanations of the secret history of 
the event in question, than the o1 


which we have here, with sufficien 


al 


stinctness alluded to 
‘* Pardon our warmth !”—though we 


do not write ex ictly ma” whirlwind 


of emotion,” yet we utter these ominous 
forebodings from convictions so strong 
and clear, and fea so painful, that 
we can ill — ress evi language of 
whic! h we fee le ic} and l 





the hazard. leave to commend 
it, while yet in time, to the very seri 
attention of those individuals and that 


class of politicians at the South, who 
will pe rfec tly un lerstand themselves to 
be addressed by it 

And again, even in its bearing on the 
particular question made either the 


cause or the excuse of this threatened 


desertion which we desire to deprecat 
—even, we repeat, in its bearing upor 
the Texas question itself, is it possib] 
that any of the most strenuous advo 


© We cannot pass from this tonic wit! 


and foolish ground on which Mr. Tyler’ 
whole transaction of the Texas Treaty. 
capable of this “ blunder even worse that 
surprise.—that Mr. Uy hur should have d 
“the highest head in all the South” should 
cination of a metaphysical monomania ? 
we confess, excited an astonishment, wl 


That Mr. Tyler himself shoul » been 


cates of Annexation can fail to perceive 
the suicidal madness of such a course? 
In whose hands do they “yw to en- 
trust the « juestion, those of Van Buren 
or C paca the Democratic party or 
the Whig party? Even gr ranting that, 
in their own almost fan: itie impatience 
and blindness, they might have prefer- 
red to Mr. Van Buren an immediate 
coule qua ce ute Ax nexationist, re ckless 
of the Aow for the sake of the now, yet 
as between these two which is their 

eference '—and to these two alterna- 
tives the range of practical choice jg 
now narrowed down Do they prefer 
Mr. Clay with his avowed objection to 
further extension of territory ; his ad- 
vice that we should rather devote our 
e settlement and good 


governmentof the ample domain alre ady 


energies lo tl 
n thus seek still fu rther to en- 
: his remark that he regarded it 


as a measure not to be urged against 


ours, t 


the or position of any co! side rable Opi- 
ng states of the con- 
fed ‘y to which the proposed new 
member is to be attached—do they pre- 
lay, standing on this position 
of decided and probably lasting hostility 
to the Annexation, over Mr. Van Buren, 








who has placed a qualified opposition to 
the present and imme diate An exation, 
on grounds which, while eminently 
high, just and honorable, a very brief 
pel od ol Un must remove '—aided 
too, as it would be, in the event of bis 
reélection, by the wise and persuasive 
skill of the negotiation with Mexico, 
which would be one of the first duties 
of his ae ist n.* 

But enough of this—nor surely car 


t at least a remark on the absurdly false 
! «tration hs seen tT pet 


little 


ts f gpl dor ssc a ut 


ne so, s certain} more strange.—but that 


| have been led (shall we say, by the hallu- 
into the same most prepostercus of errors, 
h all reflection and conjecture bave but 


served to increase. Even Mr. Murphy knew better and counselled more sensibly. 


1, of a broad, elevated, and national char- 


Abundant reason for the Annexation exist fa f 

acter, which made us its dec d advocates, and which would have secured a general 

concurrence, at least of the Democratic Party, at the North. And yet we see all these 
, ' ee 5 4) 

thrown into the ba ind, and the One Idea thrust prominenuy forward as the 


main, if not the sole origin, motive, ai 


le ti action—the 


and meaning of the whole transac 


f Slavery! True, those who see it in 


One Idea cf the perpetuation and exter n of \ | 

the light of that idea. may le. as we are wel! assured that they are, vastly mistaken; 
yet, as the anthors of t} » meas re, their bad reasons and | iy tives stamp upon it 
a character from which no disavowal or distinctions by ot sean relieve it 


Friends of the South, friends of Texas Aa nexalion, as we are, we yet will not with- 
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even what has been already said be 
necessary to carry home to the minds 
we address, our own earnest conviction 
of the suicidal folly of the course they 
have so loudly threatened, the course 
which, for their own sake as well as for 
the common cause, we should 80 deeply 
deplore. Nor will we, can we, or do 
we, doubt, but that, as soon as this agi- 
tating crisis of the Nomination is past, 
all these angry discords will subside, 
even more suddenly than they have 
raised their billowy race. 

And with the restoration of union and 
harmony, will return that prophe tic 
certainty of triumph which, till within 
atew recent wee ks, we all felt and knew 
to be ours 


not placed in power by us, their ene- 


If Clay and Clayism are 





mies, they can never by their own 
friends. If we are but true to our 
cause and our duty, the country will be 
true to us. and to its own clear inter- 
ests, and its well-known instincts and 
sym] ithie ‘The sense and the senti- 
ment of the people of this Union are 
alike decidedly op, | to the party 
and the party policy now distinctly °m- 
bodied in the person of Mr. Clay. At 
the last election, the true charact f 
that party and of that policy were so < ac- 
cessfully veiled from the public eye, by 
its conflicting prof ns, its silent re- 
servations, and the non-committal char- 


acter of the ticket which it presented 


to the country, that hundreds of thou- 
| 
| 





purifying interval of adversity. Those 
professions of patriotic disinterested- 
ness, in regard to “the spoils of vic- 
tory,” which were so edifying and 
attractive on the lip and the pen, are 
now only remembered with a smile of 
contempt or a frown of disgust, after 
the illustration of them afforded by the 
first few months of the rule of the 
« Proscription Proscribed,” which ex- 
hibited a shamelessness of rapacity 
surpassing all previous conception of 
its possibility—when a much larger 
number of removals from office were 
made at one broad sweep over the 
length and breadth of the land, than 
had taken place within the preceding 
twelve years of Democratic rule. All 
these influences, with others on which 
we have no time here to pause, have 
either ceased to exist. or have trans- 
ferred the direction of their action in 
our favor, rather than againstus. The 
old and natural antipathy of the coun- 
try to the Federalism which still con- 
stitutes nine-tenths of all the vitality of 
the Whig party, is now again free to 
act, as Mr. Clay has already often 
enouch felt its action on former occa- 
sions. And with that restored union 
among ourselves, which the great ma- 
jority of the Democratic party now 
invokes from a malcontent minority, 
and which we cannot be broucht to be- 
lieve it will invoke in vain, our march 
is open, broad, and smvoth, to a glory of 











I 
1 
nh 


sands of voters were imposed on by it, triumph in which will be forgotten all 
whose exploded delusions can return no the disgrace of our former disaster. 

more All that unparalleled combina- A few words, before we close, on the 
tion of adverse causes which then bore practical duty of the Democratic party, 
us down, though ned by a popular and of every individual Democrat, in 
vote nearly twice as creat as any ef regardtothecoming contest. One and 
tl f Jact t days, has all, we must put forth an effort to de- 
u ( 1 to ex ihe ire no serve and command this success, such 
| half mn of bank ts, to as we have never before been called 
mo | en 1 earth for our ove upon to make. On the Whig side we 
tI Lhe y is no longer 1 see already the evidences of an active 
ill its great 1 Lit ( writh- and combined system of exertion, which 
ir i tl onies of a « esstowhich can only be counteracted by an equiva- 
al re would em to promise lent industry of zealon our part. State, 
re Ihe | fee] no lo r county, and local organizalion—the 
we yy the sieht of t 1e men dissemination of printed matter—and 
ir tor twelve 1 wil tany the stirring appeals of popular oralory— 
hold i I ) I t avainst tl it aspect of the transact n: nora censure, only 
less strong than deserved, against the gross impropriety of the languaze and course 
ad bya { Lpye to have entirely forgotten that it represente 1, 
in the face of the world, a y other sections of the Union than the Slave States, or any 
other p c sentiment than the extreme opinions ol the most fanatic ze alots of Slavery 


in those States themselves. 
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these are the three main requisites 
which every individual must feel it his 
personal duty to contribute to supply, to 
the extent of his ability—and a little 
further. The second of these, in par- 
ticular, is the most important of all, as 
it is the one which, in general, has been 
the most neglected on our side. We 
trust that some provision will be made 
by the Convention itself for this press- 
ing want, by the recommendation of 
some central common source of supply 
of proper polttical tracts, which can 
there be printed at prices permitting, 
even to Democratic poverty, the uni- 
versal circulation of truth and evidence 
far and wide, so as to place them in the 
hands of every voter inthe land. ‘This 
can easily be done, and with the requi- 
site aid and sympathy of the Demo- 
cratic party, as represented in its Con- 
vention, will be done. 

Such a source of supply being pro- 
vided, then let the duty be felt to be an 
individual home to the 
conscience and responsibilities of eve- 
ry Democrat worthy of the name, to 
contribute liberally, to apply it in the 
most efficient way to the most effective 
ends. In every town and village, let 
all who claim the honorable fellowshi 
of a common Democracy, contribut 
for the purchase and circulation of the 
largest practicable quantity of the docu- 
ments thus procurable at the insignifi- 
cant rates of simple mechanical cost. 
What farmer begrudges the pr 
his seed? Small sums thus applied will 
do great good. 
ations vie with each other 
liberality of their orders of this char- 
acter. Let individuals deny themselves 


one, coming 


p 
€ 


Let Democratic associ- 


in the free 


habitual luxuries, to appropriate to this 
purpose the fruits of a patriotic econo- 
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rchase of 
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my. Let the few rich we can number 
contribute to it the hundreds for which 
they can never find so good a use. 
Let tens, or units, or fractions of units, 
be the contributions of others, of aij 
others, according to thei: respective 
ability, in a rivalry of generous zeal. 
Where the y may not be deemed neces- 
sary for circulation in neighborhoods of 
safe and settled Democratic char acter, 
let them be poured in floods of illumina.- 
tion upon other quarters, less favored 
with the enlightenment of political truth, 
The editors of Democratic 

more than y others, through the ex- 
hortations of their 


the press 
any 
columns, have it in 
their power to promote the success of 
such a plan of and to 
them we leave it—assuming that the 
her quarter en- 


f action this ; 


Convention, or some ot 





titled to the confidence of the Di mocra- 
cy at large, will perceive the wisdom, 
the necessity, of making some such 
provision for the want we have indi- 
cated. 

Union, fidelity, zeal, and the legiti- 
mate application of legitimate means 
for the enlightenment of public opi- 
nion—these are all that 1s nece ssary to 
ensure us an overwhelming triumph. 
With these nd we cannot admit the 
belief that any of the will be want- 
ino—we are confident that the ticket 
of the Baltimore Convention, whether 
Mr. Van Buren’s name or any other be 
at its head, will be elected by a majori- 


ty, of a healthy, deliberate, and intelli- 
gent Democratic vote, far eclipsing that 
and accidental pop- 


eculiar conjunction 


morbid, capricious, 


ular vote, which a ]} 
of circumstances rallied to the decep- 
tive standard held out by the Whig 


Party in 1840, 
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GIULIA; ASKETCH. 
BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


His eyes passed rapidly along the scroll, 

And hers, with like intentness, read his face : 
Above them on the lofty ceiling lay 

Narcissus by the fount, colored like life, 

But with a gaze less fixed and fend than theirs; 
lor on them pressed a moment that contained 
The destiny of years ;—** Yes, I must go, 
Giulia beloved, disasters threaten her— 

Idhood, she who finds 


lhe mother of my chi 
No comfort in the universe but me; 

Yet fear not, chase that hopeless look away ! 
{ will return, return to call thee mine; , 


Th rateful story of thy patient care 

: . , 
Shall make her love thee, ere thy beauty dawns 
Like heaven pon her cheerless widowhood.” 
So spoke the youth, and kissing her meek brow, 


Went forth to gather courage to depart : 


She answered not, but watched him disappear, 
Then to | chamber turned, and kneeling there, 


Unto the Virgin Mother softly prayed. 


Months had flown by since Clarence thither came, 


ms r from milder skies the boon of health; 
Hi i 1 xile, | | he i nd l } me 
Ia vy Italian valleys ied 
Ast fair English dale that gave him birth 
| ‘ ik races of | ‘ ly r rl 
Born in pleasant south, will, like the clime, 
Melt mn into love, mak the world 
Lose ionotony, and \ e more 
l"} ! tv of it prim lay 

i st of childhood breathed in Giulia’s tones, 
And every glance and movement overflowed 
With juliet cheerfulne SS or pensive thought ; 
Her candor, like the open mounta alr, 


Won instantly ; her thousand kindly ways 

A ppealed, like constant music to the soul, 
And, day by day, around the stranger’s heart 
Gently their flowery shackles closer twined. 
She knew the world as one who sails between 
A river's banks, where cot and palace glide, 
In bri rht succession P st the curious eye, 

And peasants at their work, appear as fair 

As princely retinues—a blended scene, 
Whose de« per meanings are but half-revealed. 

Her faith was all undimmed ; the breath of spring 
Sufficed for happiness ; a flower or song 

Filled up the passing hour with delight, 

And to the golden tales of old romance 

She gave devoted credence, and believed 

They still turned common life to poetry. 


~ 


What meaning in that simple word—together ! 
With sweet communion in a winsome tongue 
Their lives had mingled thus unconsciously ,— 
Not in the drudgery of barren toil, 
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The Beautiful. 


Or the low clanship of a selfish aim, 

But amid trophies of immortal art, 

And Nature's most serene variety, 

That chartered time with elevating dreams, 
Nursing the latent sympathies of youth, 
Till bloomed love's perfect flower! 





The noble elms that, all the day, scarce stirred, 
Sent forth a cheering murmur, and the bells 
Of the returning kine came down the breeze, 
As up the village street a minstrel passed 
Her eye's dark lustre spoke of southern lands, 
And her worn garb betrayed a pilgrimage ; 
The children gathered round to hear her strain, 
And hushed their laughter, as its tenderness 





Awed their young hearts to pity ; when she ceased, 
They gave her flowers, and with an anxious voice, , 
. . 7) * , 
She whispered—‘ Clarence;’ then silent led they on, ) 
Across the pl asant fields and by the brook, 
And through a garden with its stately hedge, | 
Until they paused beneath a sylvan porch. 
TT} i etiniakee | ated a fades Graal , 
1eir merry clamor called a lady forth, 
; : . . ‘ 
Whose sable robe and air of wasting grief, ‘ 
Told what her trembling lips could never speak ; 
, , . - ( 
‘| ne V looke 1 ul m each other for a 8} 
The chil lless and the mai if n de solat 
1 +} } I ; 1 € 
nd then, embracl \ 1 lmMpassioned 
. :' i ; : 
Pa from the won y children to the use 
t 
Ere on the ve of Clarer fell the , 
, ' ‘ ; . : ; 
seside him the fair pilgrim’s form was laid, . 
A ra ¢ ’ +} r } y 
And one wept o’er h vith a mother’s tears f 
, 
Vv 
Se ee ee a —————— 
a 
en a i 
THE BEAUTIFUL. : 
BY W. GILMORE SIMMS 8 
a 
At midnight, to my soul a sweet voice came, | 
s 
“Oh! come, dear soul, I have been waiting thee; ' 
‘ > ela ae . ’ 
I am the Beautiful—thou know’st my name 
But that is nothing if thou know’st not me.” a 
’ 
hen said I to the voice,—* Alas, for m« i 
I heart but | f l { m f ru 
Strain for t presé yet I do not see, rf 
( s0ucs ion clou S$ a00VeC MMV V mn i ? mM 
t 
“Onte thon love'me.” anid the voice. “and sicht ; 
Will follow fast t sion th | { | 
ak Se a 
Love that is born o ’ 
: 
Soon finds the th it see] i h est. ; 
th 
“Only thou love me as a thing apart % 
From tr t | passion - 1] ior! j row ol 
Ir os | commul 1 Wil i thy I 
Th one dear image hall th show. ec 
“ Within thee raz t} t ll beh - 
a. : pa 
The God. t! ! —hricht shall be the sky t 


A realm « silken purple flus ‘d with vold, 
Pre rnant be > t! clances of thine eye 
regnant beneath the lances O nin y 


” qt 
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SYDNEY SMITH. 


Tuere are a number of reasons why 
Sydney Smith, the man, his writings, 
and the cause he has served faithfully, 
should be known to American readers. 
In the first place, by way of preparato- 
ry appeal to all candid and generous 
minds, he has been popularly misun- 


derstood, and where his name is knewn 


at all, it is known not as the gener 
gssalliant of false politics, evil social 
prie vances notas the protector of the 








oppress¢ d, or the defende t of the poor 
prisoner ; but as the last of a prejudiced 
and truth-perverting band who have 
from days immemorial been periodic: 





‘ 


ly sent forth, emissaries from Kurope 





to darken the fair fame of this country. 
Save by | Letters on the American 
debts, Sydney Smith ts known to very 
few Vett s ish y to | ns lor. 
ed one of his serious writi : itis an 
admirable squib, a splendid exhibition 
of | rical fence and attack, it is a 
eutting retort whi I ity tt n 
porary in its application, if we did 1 

fer it to | i jest of t moment, go rd 


ly till the debts are pa d, would in- 
deed be wither 
fastened upon the nation, and only fon 
a short time upon a small part of it. 
Letting It pass for whatever itis worth, 
itis only a tithe of what the writer h 


i t ; and ‘ 
suid of America, and said too, as we 


shall pres tiy se 1 a very different 
spirit, and but a tithe of a tithe of the 
various nature of the man displayed 
through a r ca fr in the createst 
variety of practical beneficence. Not 
for an t is Svydnev Smith to ! 
confounded with the rabble herd of 
tourist They hay ! thing 1 com- 
mon with him. Why, Sydney Smith is 
the old p ‘tor of the country. in the 
Edin Rev from these very 
assailant 

l'o dis; » entirely of this matter of 
the A} rican dé S§ at th outset, as 
we hav: ly a bystander’s perception 


of the atire ; New York 3, and t 


ho iears tor the litimate honor of t 
country Vv wa ind m ( ( Lily 
as the Keverend Sydne nith has 
paid h y fo i ts | { 
premature sale of his | ids, we ar 





te well disposed to let him have his 


qu 
faa undiminished, provided always he 


adheres to his resolution, “as soon as 
the last farthing is paid to the last 
creditor, of appearing at the bar of the 
Pennsylvanian Senate in the plumeopi- 
cean robe of Ameritan controversy. 
Each conscript Jonathan shall trickle 
over me a few drops of tar, and help 
to decorate me with those pena! plumes 
in which the vanquished reasoner of 
the transatlantic world does homage to 
the physical superiority of his oppo- 
nents.” The day is fast hastening, 
Reverend Sydney, towards this thy 
purgation, in which thou must make 
atonement in Dantean penance, clad as 
a harpy for the foulness of thy attacks 
upon the * drab-colored men of Penn- 
But it is for the cause of humanity 
| progress that Sydney Smith has 
erved, that his writings commend 
them lves to the re spect and afl ection 
of American readers. He has done 
; in behalf of truth, and 


is still in the field her active champion. 





Though more than a sexagenarian, his 
writings have no taint of his years. 
He has that charm against a supe rannu- 
ated life—which it has been the main 
object of his pen to convey to the 
world—it is the love of knowledge and 
the pursuit of truth. With these he 
possesses the true fountain of youth, 
‘“‘a heart that renews swifter than blood 
decays.” The vitality of the man is 


wonderful. He affords an instance of 
a bright and vigorous age that would 
have charmed Cicero into giving hima 
place beside Scipio and Lelius. His 
late ritings have more freedom and 
htliness even than his earlier ones, 
vh "IS pe rhaps easily accounted for 
vhen we consider the knowledge and 
experience upon which wit relies for 
its materials, and that even many ordi- 


narily dull men are stung by disappoint- 


| by the lessons, the off 


i ‘ned 
repeated lessons, of many years, into at 


least the lower forms of wit, causticity, 
and prudential dogmatism. 


He has been identified with the great 





me res of Reform w ave be 
come the law of Great nin his 
time, and a great share of the good the 


: } 
ah Review has done the world, 


Edin! 
“din 


belongs to him. ‘ ‘To appreciate the 











: 
i 





, 


value of the Edinburgh Review,” says 
he in the Preface to his collected works, 
“the state of England at the period 
when that journal began should be had 
in remembrance. ‘The Catholics were 
not emancipated—the Corporation and 
Test Acts were unrepealed—the Game 
Laws were horribly oppressive—Steel 
Traps and Spring guns were set all 
over the country—Prisoners tried for 
their lives could have no Counsel— 
Lord Eldon and the Court of Chancery 
pressed heavily upon mankind—Libel 
was punished by the most cruel and 
vindictive imprisonments—the princi- 
ples of Political Ee .omy were little 
understood—the Law of Debt and 

Conspiracy were upon the worst possi- 
ble footing—the enormous wickedness 
of the Slave Trade was tolerated—a 
thousand evils were in existence, which 
the talents of good and able men have 
since lessened or removed; and these 
effects have not beena little assisted by 
the honest boldness of the Edinburgh 
Review.” In all these things Sydney 
Smith and the Edinburgh Review are 
synonymous, and we may add to the 
list his Anti-Corn-Law agitation. In 


1802, at the very commencement of 


the Review, he wrote, ‘“* The question 
of the Corn Trade has divide i society 
into two parts—those who have any 
talents for reasoning and those who 
have not’’—and he has been scoring 
the witticism on the backs of his oppo- 
nents ever since. He was one of the 
first to weleome Woman (English Wo- 
man) into the ranks of literature and 
art in an eloquent article on Female 


Education which appeared in 1810. 


His Peter Piymley letters in defence of 


Catholic Emancipation, will survive 
with the never dying principles of tole- 
ration he advocated in that great mea- 
sure. All forms of religious and social 
tyranny, alike proceeding from the Es- 
tablishment or Dissenters ; from a tory 
administration ; from government or 
from individuals ; have meta poignant 
rebuke from his pen. He has not aimed 
alone at a high quarry for fame or re- 
putation, but has taken up the cause of 
the helpless and neglected, Among 
questions of State in his writings may 
be found papers in behalf of Chimney 
Sweepers, and even a word for Poach- 
ers. 

Such have been the employments of 
aman of whom we shall now give a 
short biographical account, some se- 
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lections from his writings, and a slight 
analysis of the pecu liarities which have 
made those writings so acc¢ ptable. 
According to an article in Frager’s 
Magazine, Sydney Smith was born jn 
1768. He. was educated at Eton and 
took his degree at Oxford, where he 
acquired the right to make all the jokeg 
he has made about Greek and Latin 
verses, Avolic Reduplications and the 
exclusiveness (in Mngland, of a classical 
education. In 1794 he entered the 
thure ’ - subsequently became junior 
preacher Alison (the author of the 
ee on Ta ste) in a small Episcopalian 
chapel in Edinburgh. He became a 
member of the Sp culative Soc iety 
W ith Brougham and Macintosh, and pro- 
jected the Edinburgh Review. We 
fi nd him afterwards in London a fash- 
ionable preacher at the Foundling Hos- 
pital, and his sermons of this period, 
which have been published, sustain his 
reputation. Fraser, a few years since, 
described him as “ Rector of Com- 
bleflory in the county of Devon, and 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral; res —- however, in fact, 
at No. 39 C es street, Berke ‘ley 
Square, and th . hal ibitually exercising 
himself in inditing letters to Lord John 
Russell, Thomas Barnes, E'sq., and 


other men in place and authority, of 


and concerning the right ag 
and right reveren ; ( Chi irles James, lord 
bishop of Lond » Right Hon. John 
Wilson Croker, of Ke nsington, in the 
said Reeae: and divers other topies 


and persons, as to which and whom the 
said Sydney agrees in the main with the 
said Lord John, and differs in the main 
from the said Thomas Barnes.” This 
with a slight change of topics 1s, we 
believe, yet his position. ‘The Bishop of 
London and the Eeclesiastical Commis- 
sion have given place to Sir Robert 
Peel and the Corn Laws. Sydney 
Smith is Sydney Smith still, the legiti- 
mate descendant of Rachard and Swift, 
and the wittiest man in England. 

He has himself given the following 
account of the establishment of the 
Edinburgh Review : 


l 
} 
i 


«“ When first I went into the Chureh, I 
had a curacy in the middle of Salisbury 
Plain. The Squire of the sastih took a 
fancy to me, and requested me to go with 
his son to reside at the University of Wei 
mar; before we could get there, Germany 
became the seat of war, and in stress of 


Bu 
mit 
mo 
of 
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out 
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Lo 
si 
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wh 
lee! 
Wri 
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litics we put into Edinburgh, where I 
remained five years, The principles of 
the French Revolution were then fully 
afloat, and it is impossible to conceive a 
more violent and agitate d state of society, 
Among the first persons with whom I be- 
came acquainted were, Lord Jeffrey, Lord 
Murray (late Lord Advocate for Scotland), 
and Lord Brougham; all of them main- 
ns upon political subjects a 


taining opini 
little tou liberal for the dynasty of Dundas, 
then exercising supreme power over the 
porthern division of the island 

«One day we happened to meet in the 
in B 


ence of the 


or ninth story or flat iccleugh- 


the elevated resid then 
I proposed that we should 


view; this was 


eighth 
place, 
Mr. Jeffrey 


st up a Re acceded to 


with acc! ition. I was appointed Edit- 
er,and remained long enough in Edin- 
burgh to edit the first number of the Ed- 
inburgh Review. The motto I proposed 


for the Rev 


w was, 





‘ Tenui musam medit ur avena.’ 

‘We cultivate literature upon a little oat 
But this was too near the t th to be ad- 
mitted, and so we took « present gray 
motto | Publius S of whom none 
of us lia sure, ever re la single 
line; and so |} n what has since turned 
jutto be a ve l 1 t ! le jon 
mal. W f into 
the stror firey and 
Lord | ( ! hiche t 
point of ! S I con- 
tribute:! articles 
which I é h to col 
ect and wit! 1e other tracts 
Witten by me.” 

fj lac not at ] f h.”” 
and tot ted ol, \ Vill 
noW i 

\ i » tho relat- 
ng to A | \ ) of re- 
Tie t i ( ! 
barrativ ‘ 1 j iré 
Written It will | y be cred | 
y those 1 » have taken « on to 
msure Mr. Everett for spending ; 
couple of days with the author of the 


Debts that 
as follows: 


i 
Letters on the American 
| 


> articies opens 


© There 
i) England who are dreadfully afraid of 
America and everything American— 
Whose great delight is to see that country 
Ndiculed and vilified—and who appear to 
Magine that all the abuses which exist in 


are a set of miserable persons 
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this country acquire additional vigor and 
chance of duration from every book of 
Travels which pours forth its venom and 
falsehood on the United States. We shall 
from time to time call the attention of the 
public to this subject, not from any party 
spirit, but because we love truth, and 
praise excellence wherever we find it; 
and because we think the example of 
America will, in many instances, tend to 
open the eyes of Englishmen to their true 
interests.” 


Sydney Smith has exhibited many of 
the benefits of America to the world, 
he economy of her government, the 
simplicity of her courts of law, her re- 
ligious toleration, the absence of restrie- 
tions on tradesmen; but, alas! he could 
find in 1820 no American literature, and 
that much-quoted phrase, “* Who 
American book?” It was 
with some other interrogatories 
after the fashion of Englishmen, which 
time has fully answered. Indeed, some 
of these answers, as to the demand for 
statesmen and political economy, have 
into questions 
which have yet to be answered by the 
other side. : 

We must confess that we do not care 
to enter into the defence of this matter, 


Luc 


wrote 


reads an 


( oupl d 


esolved themselves 


especially in literature, where we fear 


ult of such limited discussion as 
ild afford at this time would be 
nprofitable. Not that the question, 
Who reads an American book ?” 


ld satisfactorily enough an- 


couk not be l 
], at least for all newspaper pur- 


poses of glorification and something 


&* > 
—_ Vie 
the true American lite- 


y, SO much 


to be taken 


more, Dut that 
rature bel yet in its iInlan 


would appear to the reade1 


for granted, so much necessarily anti- 
cipated, there would be so much more 
philosophizing than statistics, that we 
forbear the discussion. The question 


of an American literature, in the right 
sense of the word, is one of great pos-- 
sibilities (potentialities, Dr. Johnson 
would have said), of some probability, 
buc of few facts. There was abundant 
playfulness in Sydney Smith on this 
question, us on all others, and he did 
amuse himself with Joel Barlow and 
“a Mr. Dwight, who wrote some 
peems, and his baptismal name was 
Timothy.” The public, we believe, 
are pretty well satisfied on the poetical 
merits of these authors, and are suffi- 
ciently content if the leviathan of wit 
must have a tub to sport with—to throw 
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over to him Joel and Timothy. Sydney 
sums up his view of the matter thus :— 


© Why should the Americans write 
books, when a six weeks’ passage brings 
them in their own tongue, our sense, sci- 
ence and genius in bales and hogsheads ? 
Prairies, steamboats, grist-mills, are their 
natural objects for centuries to come. 
Then, when they have got to the Pacific 


Ocean—epic poems, plays, pleasures of 


memory, and aj! the elegant gratifications 
of an ancient people who have tamed the 
wild earth, and sat down to amuse them- 
selves.” 


If this be so, hurry on, ye mighty 
nation; conquer O i ter 
the time when we may write nething 
of all this out leisurely inliterature. But 


remember t i ne 
for the giories of Athens. 
Sydney Smith s dvice to Jor than 


on taxation Is more co ve, and as 
it has (besiv being a capital thing) 
been always passed around as Lord 
Brougham’s, we quote it entire. 





‘We can inform Jonathan what 
the inevita . 5 I i oO} I t 
fond of glory ;—Taxes upon eve 
which enters into t tl 
the back, or is placed under the foot; 
taxes upon everything whi ! is ] - 
sant to see, hear, feel, smell r taste 
taxes upon warmth, light, and n 
tion; taxes on yt r on rth, ana 
the waters under t { e} - 
thing that « irom a i, Or 18 grown 
at home; tax the raw material 
taxes on ¢ ry f hy * that is added 
to it by the indust man; taxes ont 
Bauce which | ers ins appetite, and 
the drug that restores him to health; on 
the ermine which d ites the judge, 
and the rope which hangs the criminal; 
on the poor man’ nd the rich man’s 
spice; on the brass nails of the coffin, 
and the ribands of the bride; at bed o: 


board, couchant or levant, we must pay. 
The school-boy whips his taxed top; the 


beardless youth manages his taxed horse, 
with a taxed bridle, on a taxed road: 
and the dying Englishman, pouring |! 

1 7 per cent 


medicine, which has paid 7 7 an 
into a spoon that has paid 15 per cent., 
flings himself back upon his chintz bed, 
which has paid 22 per cent, and expires 
in the arms of an apothecary who has 
paid a licence of a hundred pounds for the 
privilege of putting him to death. His 
whole property is then immediately taxed 
from 2 to 10 per cent. Besides the pro- 


bate, large fees are demanded for burying 
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him in the chancel ; his virtues are handed 
down to posterity on taxed marble: and 
he is then gathered to his fathers—to be 
taxed no more,”’ 


The essay on Female Education 
which we have alluded to, is worth 
many volumes which have been Written 
on that, at present, fashionable theme, 
It is full of applicable to the 
One set of 


esnces 


T 
i 


silly objections after another are refuted 

with ¢ ( i ! force of 

wit and logic, till, at last, as he comes 

to Ut ol ] ave, his 

Ie anal i 

I MHhe, Ih 

‘One of the most agreeable conse. 

en of knowledge, 1s the respect and 
portance whi municates to old 
Vien rise in ¢ ter ollen as they 

increé In years; they vene able 
f tt } f pleas. 
j { \ : i ( If they 
r fac I irame 

self S t it once con- 
wore their unfor- 

t ! f zard every. 
? n ‘ W en 
\ N man 
P ' \ i ling 
¢ ‘ ‘ t ( r the 
un t rtif A must 
tall i or | Iivery human 
r st civility, 
i 4 th, nor 

{ Nel t e the 
f ia 

3 over the 

f r. o1 . r on 
‘ i The are 
fl f f dul ft cay 
‘ rea talents 1 t ! I f 
: id, their last 

mem fe ne the ind vestiges 

led with | ction 
The | on * Pri if the 
. : ee t Vice” 
Py? 
. Y y | le S} men of the 


t ar ‘ 
piiau v i yUi y 
‘ 
i 


the general freedom, such societies are 
of rapid growth, with all their evils 
ousness, proscription and 
irresponsible power, the lesson may be 
worth repeating. It thus happens that 
the liberties of the citizen may be in- 
fringed upon in a hundred tyrannical 
ways, and that the known laws of the 





eS -— - «a . oe | a ee ee ae 


a ee eS ete a 


a2 o~ se st om 


~- 


a ~ a 
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gtate, which, as a good man, he is 
seady to obey, are but a part of the 
restrictions under which he lives. 
Such associations are direct interfer- 
ences with the laws. ‘They either do 
more than the law, and are 
authorized and tyrannical ; 
gre of no importance 
take the matter out of the hands of the 
authorities, and thu our re- 
for Jaw, and remove its obl 
tions by discharging its duties. ‘Such, 
at least, ar the views ol " 
Smith : 


hence un- 
do Jess, and 
at all; or they 
1 
“aKen 


Spe Ch 


«“ We doubt if there be not some mis- 
chief in averting the fears and pes of 
the people f 1 | 
tuted authorities of the t 
self-created pow ; as that pr 

< : ry 


ywnes in the 
wards at Lloyd’s 
things get to ar it! t, they t 

an air of i “e ¢ 

of the govert nt to w : Ps 
properly volve. and v eal itv i 
by the 
seded. Iti 


s 


seem to be the purest result of volit 
for there certainly is no 
ticle of necessity m 
ence. 
“Tt is hardly possible that 
the suppression of vice ean ever be ke} t 
Within the bounds of 
deration. If there are 
Who have really become so from a feeling 


a society for 


good sense and mo- 


many members 
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of duty, there will necessarily be some who 
enter the Society to hide a bad character, 
and others whose object it is to recom- 
mend themselves to their betters by a 
sedulous and bustling inquisition into the 
immoralities of the public. The loudest 
and noisiest suppressors will always carry 
it against the more prudent part of the 


ommunity; the most violent will be con- 
sidered as the most moral; and those who 
the absu Lily will, from the fear of 


being thought to encourage vice, be reluc- 


tant to oppose it. 
It is of great 


t importance to keep pub- 


pinion on the side of virtue. To their 


authorized and legal correcters, mankind 
al 1 Cor n occasions, ready enough 
to t there is something in the 
1 oa Vv y magistracy 

ch ¢ iles s0 I sgust, that it 

t renders vice popular, and puts the 

( eatap - We have no doubt 

l that thei ediate eflect of a volun- 

i ( binati for the suppression of 
an inv combination in 

fa f t tot uppressed; and 
1 ( ‘ ck { Any 

lof which ch cicties may be the 

i of S, at any 

peri depends mu more upon 

to bring odious 

iarl to the aid of 

i dd 

» the « VW re that 
t rt an in- 

cit t were 

ev vice and 

ent, \ j lent 

{ PSS] » ly; 

{ ited, il i 

i te *h if m 

y lannel y ich 

! both one 

j t cy 

‘ , . f Wi 
1 i oe t I duc 

{ Lise UD 

into Tt ly ite 

ig a f nd cut 

{ nent of a leg of 

I y do 1 tl 9 u 

I e the « n people hate Sunday, 

the clergy, and religion, and every- 

| i relates to such subje 8. 

(here are many crimes, indeed, where 


J 
persuasion cannot D 


waited for, and 

e the untaught feelings of all men go 
i With the viol of the law. A 
robber and a murderer must be knocked 
head like mad dogs; but we have 
no great opinion of the possibility of indict- 
ing men into piety, or of calling in the 


nce 


on the 








2 


Quarter Sessions to the aid of religion. 
You may produce outward conformity by 
these means; but you are so far from 
producing (the only thing worth produc- 
ing) the inward feeling, that you incur a 
great risk of giving birth to a totally oppo- 
site sentiment. 

“The violent modes of making men 
good, just alluded to, have been resorted 
to at periods when the science of legisla- 
tion was not so well understood as it now 
is; or when the manners of the age have 
been peculiarly gloomy or fanatical. The 
improved knowledge, and the improved 
temper of later times, push such laws into 
the back-ground, and silently repeal them. 
A Suppressing Society, hunting every- 
where for penalty and information, has a 
direct tendency to revive ancient igno- 
rance and fanaticism, and to re-enact laws 
which, if ever they ought to have existed 
at all, were certainly calculated for a very 
different style of manners, and a very dif- 
ferent degree of information. ‘To compel 
men to go to church under a penalty, ap- 
pears to us to be absolutely absurd. The 
bitterest enemy of religion wil! necessa- 
rily be that person who is driven to a 
compliance with its outward ceremonies, 
by informers and justices of the peace. 
In the same manner, any constable who 
hears another swear an oath, has a right 
to seize him, and carry him before a ma- 
gistrate, where he is to be fined so much 
for each execration. It is impossible to 
carry such laws into execution ; and it is 
lucky that it is impossible, for their exe- 
cution would create an infinitely greater 
évil than it attempted to remedy. The 
common sense, and common feeling of 
mankind, if left to themselves, would 
silently repeal such laws; and it is one of 
the evils of these societies, that they ren- 
der absurdity eternal, and ignorance in- 
destructible. Do not let us be misunder- 
stood : upon the object to be acc 
plished, there can be but one opinion; 
is only upon the means employed, that 
there can be the slightest difference of 
sentiment. To go to church is a duty of 
the greatest possible importance; and on 
the blasphemy and vulgarity of swearing, 
there can be but one opinion. But such 
duties are not the objects of legislation; 


they must be left to the general state of 


public sentiment; which sentiment must 
be influenced by example, by the exertions 
of the pulpit and the press, and, above all, 
by education. The fear of God can never 
be taught by constables, nor the pleasures 


of religion be learnt from a common in- 


former. 
“Beginning with the best intentions in 


the world, such societies must, in all pro- 


bability, degenerate into a receptacle for 
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every species of tittle-tattle, impertinence 
and malice. Men, whose trade is rate 
catching, love to catch rats; the bug. 
destroyer seizes on his bug with delight 
and the suppresser is gratified by finding 
his vice. The last soon becomes a mere 
tradesman like the others; none of them 
moralize, or lament that their respective 
evils should exist in the world. The pub. 
lic feeling is swallowed up in the parsuit 
of a daily occupation, and in the display 
of a technical skill. Here, then, is a go. 
ciety of men, who invite aecusation,—who 
receive it (almost unknown to themselves) 
with pleasure,—and who, if they hate dul. 
ness and inoccupation, can have very lit. 
tle pleasure in the innocence of their fel. 
low-creatures. The natural consequence 
of all this is, that (besides that portion of 
rumor which every member contributes at 
the weekly meeting) their table must be 
covered with anonymous lies against the 
characters of individuals. Every servant 
discharged from his master’s service. 
every villain who hates the man he hag 
injured,—every cowardly assassin of chas 
racter,—now knows where his accusationg 
will be received, and where they cannot 
fail to produce some portion of the mig. 
chievous effects which he wishes.” 


Peter Plyml Letters will be re- 
membered by [rishmen along with the 
Drapier’s letters of the immortal Swift. 


Never was the history of a bad ecanse 


more eloquently written thar this of the 
otracted oppo in to Catholic eman- 
patior y Sy y S h in these 
elebrated letters. ‘Thev were publish- 
1 anonymously, and reached the very 
irge sale of twenty thousand copies. 
\ few ye i . a single copy was 
to be purchased only by pounds, where It 
a+ G ‘ ‘ } ~ ’ . 
at first cost shi rs. They purported 


vritten by Peter Plymley, to his 

Abraham, a pars in living in the 
country, and under the plea of enlight- 
innocent paro- 
e, they contained a bril- 
liant commentary on the administration 
of the day, and the pet arguments and 


ening the mind of tl 


prejudices of their fellow conservatives. 
The “ fears of the brave and follies of 
the wise’ were never more pitilessly 
uncovered. With fact, whim, earnest- 
ness, reasoning, he pressed the cause 
of emancipation in every conceivable 
form, and where liberality failed, he 
appealed to patriotism, for Buonaparte 
was then the terror of England, and 
Irishmen and Catholics were wanting to 
defend her borders. The next edition 
should be accompanied by notes. Much 
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horses, and by whi Do you call 
this vigor ? Is this government? 
Irishmen are still told of their impu 
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ided when they de- 
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for Catholie 
Whose fault is this 


with their ingratitude 


i mancipation. 

“ What amuses me most is, to hear of 
the indulgences which the Catholics have 
received, and their exorbitance in not 
being satisfied with those indulgences: 
| 


now, if you complain to me that a man is 
iameless in his requests, 
to bring him to 
reason, I must first of all hear the whole 
for you 


much in the 


5 and 
that it is impossible 


obtrusive 
and 
of your conduct towards him: 


1 : 
> taken Irom him so 


first instance, that, in spite of a long se- 
rl i ution, a vast latitude for pe- 
ti ut in behind. 
| isa la no matter where) in 
Which the inha Ss, on one day in the 
year, sit down to a dinner prepared at the 
common expense; by an extraordinary 
ece of tyranny (which Lord Hawkes- 
bur vi ild call the wisds of the vil ve 
ancestors), the inhabitants of thy e of the 
streets, about a hundred 1 irs ago, seized 
upon the inhabitants of the fourth treet, 


bound them hand and foot, laid them upon 


their backs, and « velled them to look 
1 while t e stufling themselves 

v beef i beer: the next year, the in- 
its of the p ited str (though 

i ( tr ted eq il ] : of the 
( ense) W t ited I I in the 
same mann j t i w intoa 
( id (as th inner of « nature 
Ss) it Was consicde ! as the most sacred 
f all du to p these fellows 
wil it their a il dinner: the village 


Was so tenac) s ot this "Lice that 





( leve il ine Pi nd any 
neia IS ¢ wa } 1 to 
S i l } { ig to do 
Dut to j wmnta in ibo- 
t, im « { en NLLON, 

f » a throw the village 
] . state of t I lrea le 0- 
tion By de l er, the obn s 
st 1 w to! so well people la id its 
) nited, that their 
0 e alraid of in +, were 
sed to be just. At the next 

ner \ unbound, the year after 

i ved to t, then a bit of bread 


*; till at last, after a 
] s of concessions, they are em- 
b ned to ask, in pretty plain terms, that 
t] may be allowed to sit at the 
] table, and fill their bellies 
Forthwith a general 
lal: ‘Ten years 
azo, were you not laid upon your backs? 
Don’t y member what a great thing 
you thought it to get a piece of bread ? 
How thankful you were for cheese-par- 
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down 


of shame and scan 


cr y 
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ings? Have you forgotten that memora- 
ble wra, when the lord of the man l 

terfered to obtain for 4 1 a Sslict 
public pudding 
dacity only equalled by 
you have the impudence 
and forks, and to request, in 





your ingravutuce, 
to ask for knives 


terms too 


plain to be mistaken, that you may sit 
down to table with the rest, and | in- 


dulzed even with b ef and beer: there are 


not more which 
we have ré rselves; the rest 
has been thrown open to you in the ut- 
most profusi n; 
e1rrets, suct dumplings, sops in 
and delicious toast and water, in incredi- 
ble quantities. Beef, mutton, lamb, pork, 


and veal are ours; and if you were not 


‘ 


. 
the most restless and dissatisfied 





n dishes 


ian half a doz 
‘served for ou 











you have ] 


beings, you would never think of aspiri: 
to enjoy them.’ 

“Is not this, my dainty Abraham, 
very nonsense and the very insult which 
is talked to and practised upon the Catho- 
lics? You are surprised that men wl 
have tasted of partia! 
for perfect justice; that he who! 
robbed of coat and cloak will not be con- 
tented with tl f . 


the 


istice Should as 





garments. e ud be \ 
blockhead if he were content, and I (wl 
though an inhabitant of the village, have 


ASI 


preserved, thank God, some sense of just- 
ice), most earnestly counsel these half- 
fed claimants to persevere in theu st 
demands, till they are tted to a more 
comple e share of a dinner for which they 
pay as much as the others; and if the 
see a little attenuated lawyer squabl 
‘ } 


at the head of their opponents, let t 


desire him to empty his pockets, and to 
pull out all the es of f 
puccing, W m2 3 has nil i | | 
public feast, to carry home to | Wi 


and children, 


Was ever a red » ad 


more pl ipl S, mo! Inevilavit 


this? 





man asthe Gentle: of Hampste who 
really believes it feas: to conver 
four million Irish Cath to the P 


tant religion, and consid this as the 
best remedy for the disturbed state of 
land? Itis not possible to answer such 
aman with arg nts; 
out against him with beads, and 
and push him into a her: 
really such ire it + 
the privilece of reasoning to reply 
Such a project is well wo-t 
man who would b: 


to it. 


Slates- 





i” the French to 





rea- 


son by keeping them without rhubarb, and 





for ] 1 +} 1 
f 0 Lif f ele f 
0] 
, I he r 
. This 
Is I t i Wi theca ; 
cui I nis OV u IS not the 
| ‘ j a 
diste f 1 fi of not af 
fa ! ae I re 
l tr ] 
celrious trom ness of 


, 
prokts; but 
Cc 


Systemati 


ite, and 


scheme of a man to whom the public safe. 
ty is entrusted, and whose ay intment is 
considered | many as a 1 isterple 


e of 


( 
Wha a sublime 





10 Aen 
etw 1 the We 1 the Garonne: 
that tl thi pest !, the cano. 
rous tr mute, and bowels of man- 
} ] f ‘ { 
kj 1 jo i up i I en ces of 
ey? \ 
latitude When, I l be « us to 
1 
know, were the pow Ol cru lity and 
fi le ful ( la { s Ma St 5 
Viinisters ? At wl period was this 
great plan of conquest and constipation 
full ped? In whose mind was the 
idea of destre net | 1 the plas. 
ters of J e first enge ed? Without 
c r y cht, f e months, to 
be st e ca lingering war: 
but can they do without bark? Will the 
peoy V er a vernment where 
t ' rs ca t be procured ? 
VW It be the of 1 { ? 
‘ [Theres ther ? D upon he 
abse e ol ft mate t WI soon 
! the to 1 f es | 








never 1 torily 1 than 
to t! 1) l ii wing pas- 
re 
la tt {t there is St 1NXUTY 12 
of Ci : 
2 I sa 
pu 1 Vv 
all | S | it } 
i I the idea 
of savin n \ dif has- 
i t ‘ eir 
I never be Colonels, 
A ! ment-1 While I 
an perso! solence re- 
s ing relj forms, I fi e mysell 
j an idea that | am religious, and that 
I am doing my duty in the most exempla- 
TV (as I certain.y @am 1n the 0 st easy) 
wat But then. 1 od Abraham, this 


sport. admirable as it is, is become, with 
Catholics, a little danger- 
xt careful 
in taking the amusement, we § | tumble 
into the holy water and be drowned. As 
it seems necessary to your idea of an es- 
tablished Church to have somebody to 
worry and torment, suppose we were to 
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select for this purpose William Wilber- 
force, Esq, and the patent C 

Clapham. We shall by this expedient 
enjoy the same opportunity lor cruelty a id 
i to the 


injustice, without being ex} 
same risks: we will compel them to ab- 


deny that the said William Wilberforce 
has any power of working miracles, 
other in- 


jure vital clergymen by a pt blic test, to 


touching for barrenness cr ans 
firmity, or that he is endowed with any 
preternatural gift whatever. Ve will 


‘ { ore 
» the doctrine of good works, 


swear them 
compel them to preach common sense, 
and to hear it; to frequent Bishops, Deans, 
and other high Churchmen; and to ap- 
pear (once in the quarter at the least) at 
some melodrame, opera, pantomime, or 
other light scenical representation; in 
short, we will gratify the love of insolence 
and power: we will enjoy the ol 
dox sport of witnessing the impotent an- 
ger of men compelled to submit to civil 
deeradati , or to sacrifice their notions 
of truth to ours. And all this wet ay do 
without the slightest risk, because their 
umbers are (as yet) not very considera- 
ble. Cruelty and injustice must, of course, 
exist; but why connect them with dan- 
ger? Why torture a bull-dog, when you 
can get a frog or a rabbit? I am sure 
my proposal will meet with the most uni- 
versal approbation. Do not be appre- 
hensive of any opposition from ministers. 
If it is a case of hatre 1, we are sure that 
one man will defend it by the Gospel; if 
it abridges human freedom, we know that 
another will find precedents for it in the 


Revolution.” 


E ‘ ' 1 i V t hil 5 | j 
Sr l \ } | > - 
t n t | ( 
0! His fact n { 
provo ve of la i n S 
those { ( u k 6 cal cl 
fun fro ound « f, a lord 
or a cabbage * John Bulli ! 
of fact man in his charitie We | 
asimple statement, and sucl most 
writ would e1 in e re- 
view \ | Ol } ) ° 
Not so. Sy y Si whi 1 
revels over that fat, fond, : a isn 
impe rsonation of national character, 


and never can behold him without d 

Matizing him. Hear him! and listen 
to a delightful example of humor super- 
added to his stores of wit. 


Mark how 
he generalizes and particularizes, how 
he wraps up his meaning and unfolds it 
again, how subtly he creeps and winds 
his way to a climax! 


hristians of 
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“The English are a calm reflecting 
people; they will give time and money 
when they are convinced; but they love 
dates, names, and certificates. In the 
midst of the most heart-rending narra- 
lives, Bull requires the day of the month, 
the year of our Lord, the name of the 
parish, and the countersign of three or 
four respectable householders. After 
these affecting circumstances, he can no 
longer hold out; but gives way to the 
kindness of his nature—pufis, blubbers, 
and subscribes!” 


Again, who would expect pleasantry 
in a treatise on prisons, look for puns 
in Blackstone, or wit in Beccariat Yet 
Sydney Smith can write a facetious 
law book which would still be as wise 
as the best, and as good authority on 
Sut who would anticipate 
such a clencher as this on prison diet ? 





“ The most vulnerable part of a thiefis 
his belly; and there is nothing he feels 
more bitterly in confinement than a long 
course of water-gruel and flour-puddings, 
It is a mere mockery of punishment to 
say, that such a man shall spend his 
money in luxurious viands, and sit down 
to dinner with fetters on his feet, and 
fried pork in his stomach.” 


In his Letters on the locking of rail- 
way carriage doors, after the Ver- 


sailles accident, he thus brings the 


case home to the “ authorities. 


oS 


“he first person of rank who is kill- 
ed will put everything in order, and pro- 
the most careful rules. I 
it will not be one of the bench of 
} t tld it be so destined, let 
the present bishop, the unwilling Latimer, 
remember that however painful gradual 
concoction by fire may be, his death will 

ce unspeakab'e benelit to the pub- 
le. Even Sodor and Man will be better 


duce a code of 


Sir Robert Peel gave our Reverend 
fillip for this in Parliament, 
A 


and was thus pleasantly tickled in re- 


“ A cruel attack upon me, Sir Robert, 
to attribute all my interference with the 
arbitrary proceedings of railroads to per- 
sonal fear. Nothing can be more un- 
grateful and unkind. I thought only of 
you and for you, as many whig gentle- 
men will bear me testimony, who rebuked 
me for my anxiety. I said to myself and 
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to them, ‘ o1 


Sydne y 


r lovely and intrepid ministe: 


may be overthrown on the rail. The 
locked di rmay be u pert ost He \ ! 
kick and call on the Speaker and the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms in l Nothing wi - 
main of all his graces, his flexibility, h 
fascinating facetious fur his social 
warmth; noth: of his of soul, of 
his dear heavy f his prevail- 
ing skill t ly wishes to 
the purest heart Nothing will remain of 
it at all, but a heap of ashes for the par- 
ish church of Ta He | es at 
the momen ( iS | l 
in the drawi ( in the 
House of Pai the! t 
Hullah (not v i f ul il 
t 1 Mel- 
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“a counterfeit speech,” there is “ Noo- 
dle’s wisdom of our ancestors’ oration,” 
which is a picture in little of the elo- 
quence and argument of the Tory side 
of parliament for many generations. 
While, after exhausting these and the 
other special instances, enough is left 
for the last division of Barrow to per- 
plex the most analytic mind. We 
vever, forget our author’s 


ad 


instances, 


should not, ho 
favorite w 
surdum. Here are three 


pon, th re du ‘lio ab- 
and there is another admirable one in 
one of th vay letters to Sir Robert 
Peel. ‘The first is an answer 

sophism that an educated 


neglect her children. 


to the old 


woman will 


“Can anything, for example, be more 
perfectly absurd t ippose that the 
care and perpetual s itude which a mo- 
ther feels for her children, depends upon 


her ignorance of Greek and Mathematies; 
and that tan infant fora 
quadratic equation 7 


that we can break in pieces the solemn 

institution of nature, | the little laws of 

a boa | { t the existen¢ 
i / 


wor t li re or a little less; that 
Cimmerian i \ in aid parental 
alfecti { i ts and s ices 
produce its destruct 

The « ’ naracran]) } 

I I L pat 1 ont 
severity ol ‘ in on ** man- 
traps and sprin : 

“Tt is expected, by some persons, that 
the sever operation ¢ thes wines will 
put an end to the trade of a poacher. 


predieated of every 
everity, that it was to 
But if this 


one thing, 


This has alv ivs b 
fresh operation of 
put an end to po 
ment is good for 


n | 


argue. 


for 


ching 


it 18 rood 
? 


another. Let the first pickpocket who is 
taken be hung alive by the ribs, and let 
him be a fortnight in wasting to death. 


Let us seize a little grammar boy, who is 
robbing orchards, tie his arms and | 

throw over him a delicate 
bake him ina bun-pan in an oven. If 
poachine can be extirpated by inte nsity 


I 
of punishinent, why not all other crimes ? 
Ifracks and cibbets and tenter-hooks are 
the best method of bringing back the gol- 
den age, why do we refrain from so easy 


areceipt for abolishing every species of 


wickedness ? / i a ering 
@ bad argument is not slop it, but to let 
a go ¢ L 2 1 Ours fill i leanne. t wr the 
boundar ” 1 a There is a 


little book called B 1 Crimes and 


Punishme: 


ls, which w strongly recom- 
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mend to the attention of Mr. Justice Best. 
He who has not read it, is neither fit to 
make laws, nor to administer them when 
made.” 


The third is the playful rejoinder to 
Mr. John Styles, immortal defier of 
ridicule. 


* We are a good deal amused, indeed, 
with the extreme disrelish which Mr. John 
Styles exhibits to the humor and pleasantry 
with which he admits the Methodists to 
have been attacked; but Mr. John Styles 
should remember, that it is not the prac- 
tice with destroyers of vermin to allow the 
little victims a vefo upon the weapons used 
If this were otherwise, we 
should have one set of vermin banishing 
small-tooth another protesting 
against mouse-traps; a third prohibiting 
the finger and thumb; a fourth exclaiming 
against intolerable infamy of using 
water. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to listen to such pleas. They must 

ll be caught, killed and cracked, in the 
manner, and by the instruments which are 
found most efficacious to their destruc- 
tion ; and the more they cry out, the greater 
plainly is the skill used against them. We 


against them. 
combs ; 


the 


soap and 


( the arguments in the 
world. Such men as the author before us 





cannot understand when they are out- 
argued; but he has given us a specimen, 
from his irritat , that he fully compre- 


ne the object of 
universal contempt and derision. We 
agree with him, that ridicule is not exactly 
the weapon to be used in matters of reli- 
cion; but the use of it is excusable, when 
eis no other which can make fools 


We have yet a few paragraphs which 
we cannot withhold from the reader ; 
and, in bringing forward which, we 
will follow of Charles 
Lamb, in his sketch of Fuller, which, 
after a few sentences, he pursues by a 
entences from that most 
intelligent of all divines, without fur- 
These, be it observed, 
ut essays—epl- 
them- 


exerante 


the rar 


string of witty 


t fragments, | 
complete in 
j 


6 ANTEDILUVIAN AUTHORSHIP. 
‘“‘ There are oceasionally, in Philopatris, 
a great vigor of style, and felicity of ex- 
His dis} lay of classical learn- 
ing is quite unrivalled—his reading va- 
rious and good; and we may observe, at 


pression. 
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or the Upper Cataracts, is let loose 
the drawing The obj 


upon 
ction indeed 


to these compositions, when they are well 
done, is, that it is impossible to do any- 
thing, or perform any human duty, while 
we are engaged inthem. W can read 
Mr. Hal Mi » Ages, o1 tract the 
root of an impossible quantity, or draw up 
a bond, when he is in the middle of Mr. 
Trebeck and Lady Charlotte Duncan? 
How c | b *s les i be eal 1, about 
th | | Achi ~ Of | S1X 
t 
I S iD } ' 5 
bon FH a ( er 
6) to Mi ? 
C 1 
‘ 1] , n 
t 1 f 
4} E 
t 
whe 
f ' 
If four i f 1! ! 
show ) 
} : \ 
them 
‘ 1 ’ 
( ; 
! ‘ ‘ of 
novel nd, I 
ly 
can i 
can |} ! id 
1 ‘ 
ke 
the m I ll y ten 
hy a } { s, can <n 
all t . 1 ar y 
' 14 ; 
S pl ld not 
: 7 : sg 
have M | e] \ 
t i i 1a 1 is 
Granby does rn the bl Lu 
| out of t } : Vol ld 
suffer } to } a blac ‘ ) 
be i | Ijiad 1 
n¢ i i tie t Sill 
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) 


and, after the panting and deglutition of 
a long protracted dinner, reposes on the 
sweet expectation that, ina few hours, the 
carnivorous toil will be renewed. He 
lives only to digest, ¢ 


ol 


reans 


luttony perform has 








n rt , Wish beyond ma 1S the ippy man 

which Horace es rib sSi—— 
tfque rotun $ - 
” ADAME DI I I DEI INE. 

a i 1 trash, which ] nearly 

ited jaws ol eve critic among 

s soalarmed Bon parte, 

that I eized the whe in ssion, 

A } . 5 

ime de Staél out of Paris, and, 

y . ‘ , . ’ 2 * 

for { we know, sleeps in a nighteap 

ot tt -] t blar ts To 

us it appears rather an attack upon the 


fen Commandments, than t} overn- 
ent of Bx iparte, and calculated not so 
much to enforee the hts of t Bour- 
, as the benefits of adultery, murder, 
1 t numbe other vices. which 
have | s other strangely 
li 1 in untry, and too much 
s ording to the apparent opinion of 
e de Staél) even in France. 

—QOur general opinion of 

+) } 


lated to shed 


ild lustre overadultery; by gentle and 


c enient ¢ lation, to destroy the mo- 

ty and the caution of women: to facili- 
tate the acquisition of easy vices, and en- 
( ber th culty of virtue. What a 
\ ched qualification of this censure to 


the badness of the principles is 
‘d by the be of the 
and that this celebrated lady would 
| il not 





ir 
ADESS 


she had 


been very guilt) 


y, if 
1 very dull!” 


pleasant as is the 
privil f holding the ader while 
ted writings are 
hiladelphia, 
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mselves, when we 





consistent with the 
fairly understand their own grounds of 
judgment ; but as thi 
which few men can enter, from want of 
the necessary acqu with their de 


] } 


becomes more delicate, and that simple 
disgrace may be a gr 
} 


for an ect 


iter punishment 
than diserace and 
He 


l 


cated mat 





S 1S a scrutiny into 
severity united for a vulgar boor. 


not see that society 


intance 








personal habits and history, we are somewhattowards this point. Schools 
forced to apply to them the more gene- are as well governed as they used to be. 
ral standard of some scientific system. and boys are not flogge ! the 
The de orece to which such men dey t crueity of | men ( x ; 
from sound propriety will vary accord- ciety has ine y bec more 
ing to the capacity and temptations of virtuous. The } otis al I aute. 
the individual. Ins I on 1 tine l which Syd wi [ opp ed 
will be found grea ( of mind n too general f t he 
with a copious fund of part i - r from And 
trations, much liberality, but withal sometimes his very of mind as 4 
some of that false worship of “the wit, le: him astray \ he 1s tempt- 
idols of the cave,” which are so apt to ed to 3 Wi vy and 
rise up before the disturbed flickering in t- 
vision of mortality. Few men canbe i ( r a mock igh 
independent of | sition, edueation, the: s of yp this resp tare 
mode of life, habits of 1 ht. When ve In his lett ( ' 

we say that Sy VV sl WISe ri h PS- 
man, we do not y that ] alway man or a man ( 

right. He is mortal, and, therefore, but simply : “ 

according to t oO | i w, | If w \ uW- 
his moments of It ha 1ob- 1 \ l- 
served, for instance, that Sydney Sn v 
asac te, Saw y i I in i 

minor dignitaries of ( s\ 

when he becam ( on, he vy only mat Rt t { 

in bisho] Ss. | is | VI { i - ¢ ( 

former, he has played off { ( \ r 
A disinclination to t ( on of whens t 
postage, we believe, is ¢ of these, 1 l. j e i ! ‘ ch 
and opposition to the abolition of capit | that tak 1 t s 
punishment is said by Mr. Horne to be “ foo fear 
another; but on this latter point \ to tread, . 
have sought with eat zeal | struck t ’ 
volumes of published writings and found vain ious and the empty. Sydney 
nothing. We must « that w : th’s glory 1 a 
sought this passage with some curiosity, mon s He y 1 not, according 
in which we may have been anxious of to Lord B ; lot 
an easy conquest o so redoubted an dwelling to hes, 
assailant. som nt howeve out of 7 ( - 





thrown upon this point by his articles fe: 


on prison disci} in which | tot t y of ac- 
down the proposition that punishment com] | kir 
is for the safety of the state, primarily, H ( more ¢ > 
and not for the imp nent of the 1 than Vhile I 
offender. Th e two ap} rently oppo ré mmen re n by | ife and 
Bite condit ons y I] yet concul II ( ( \ i ¥ | OOF 
‘ | nis 


position of the safety of the s Isa mant I pot I 


sound one, 
stances ont 
is to be cove 


fear. 


advance Ss, the moral s« 


} 
il 


He dos 


it s made in t] a-. 3 m 
he assun that kind is 1 
é cl ly! i on Vv ye 
ot se tion tli lk 
of ind f1 
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Tue lives of the ancient writers are al- 


most totally unknown to us. siogra- 
phy, as we ul derstand and practise it, 
is an inve days Che 





wits of a 
Moores to record thei bright sayings 





when in petticoats, or their bright do- 
ings when they first assumed the to 
vil \\ know that Hox W 
wag 1 Ca “cay.” but. al ! 
no neatly id octavo tells us that the 


, ’ ’ . 
Venus th adimmMpooned his schnooimaster, 


or that the man who gave his name to 





an empire, Was 3a vouth the terror of 
the neig rhusbands. ‘The touch- 
ing | Ss Yi tall meetings 
eart-r ns, Vv » fill ) 
mi \ f { { ‘ ly ) . ; i c 
y | nts neve lream- 
ed of ‘I on and Pe- 





men ‘ yandti Is « 
the rd » } t rave 
nuated n : dd ndmam- 
mas, very kt of the poet 
of the Dy e beyond the few vy s 
wh cht come dow to l 

The pecaliar manner in which th 
Latin ] ts are presented to our youth- 
ful notice at that ace when Cesar and 
cane, and Ho | horsewhip are sy- 
nonym ; 10 ubsequent irch- 
ings among the fir h critics,—those 
learned wordmongers whothink so much 
more of th ian / than of the quali- 


ty of vei .—are well calculated to 


make us look upon those names 
mere titles for e ‘tions of poetry 
therefore 1s it t more refreshing to 
meet with a book like this of M. Nisard, 


in which the old Latin abstractions take 


life and shape, a ! ‘tualit 

Seneca and | } no lor books 
but clever m nh, Scr ) , flattering, 
Visiting, holding public readings, in fa- 
yor or ek, } ile the next: to-day 
perhaps, at the imperial supper-table, 
to-morrow in the fatal bath, st ly 
composed, the life-blood trickling from 





their opened veins. M. Nisard is a 
man of imagination. He has discover- 
ed no new ma 1uSsCripts, no Latin 
* Lives of the Poets,” but he has deep- 
ly studied their works; and he has de- 
picted their authors to us as he con- 
ceives them to have existed. An allu- 
sion here, a hint in another place, and 
a confession in a third, are his materi- 
als, and by a kind of critical compara- 
i ve anatomy, h has collected the “ dis- 
jecti membra” and given us a shapely 
whole which we art it liberty to ac- 
cept or to refuse. Je confesses that 


’ 
he may be in error, but at lea t. cest 





" 1 ‘ * 

) s, credulitas, and etymological 
monsters of the like nature. Occa- 
too, he deals in those cireum- 
tions which so surely mark the de- 

} { poe aes eo ee ‘ ai 
cine of taste, b he hi not originall- 
y eno oh In h 1 tO become a neolo- 
und was too much an imitator of 


past to yield wholly to the temper 


Phedrust was mild, inoffensive, 
even timid by I iture,—quick to 





speak and unable to restrain the ris- 
ing witt n, but fearful as soon 
s the laugh had subsided that the 
pl itry might reach the ears of its 
victim. If you can believe him, the 
j or poet had the “ gall 1 jade’s” right 
to dread th vengeance of the lauched 
fo h constani allude s to persecu- 
tiens which he suffered for joke’s sake. 
Sejanus,the Grand Vizier of Tiberi- 
had him im» ed for some squib 


! ‘y i corset ‘ 
which he let « mn him, without any in- 


dictment for libel, uniting, as the bard 


) 
tells us, judge and witnesses in his own 
person. Other inflictions he alludes 


1 
i] 
i 
4 
yi 
i 
- 
‘| 
H 
ay 
me 
is 
l 
i 
| 
Al 
i 
4] 
(My 


ne 
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Hf 
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Nia 
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was the song of mirth, and when the 
flowers around the 
and the ai phore we reemy ty, they tl Trew 
he lancet or 


Ni thing 


brow began to fade, 


goviet LO grasp 


away the t Q p the 
the dagger. Whatis Death? 


—mors est non esse, It is true, that in 
eo 14 
that | d of intense selfishness and 


sensua , there was nm 
man of better things. The only eseape 
from the tvr 
but it singular there was no at 


tempt t ape. Lo condemn aman 
to ae emed most a useless la- 
bor. i nine sg] t ot the aay ielt 
the w withuut wait to be ked 
They stepped into the fatal bath 
coolly as if retiring to bed. 7 wits 
rel { if own verses with their 
last h Dandie ( t to make 
ag 1 ex ,~ and dle ai tudes 
Phil lectured if ex-cathed 
to the ri irier on the Ol 
inde 0 nihilation he ¢ y 
d VW t¢ t! I sure W s the i - 


} 
do? i 


shou 
friend in particular 
no ne 3S 
to wish to die; that it was 





told him 


ty of being miserable in order 


cient to f ennuyé. The best way to 
kill tis s to kill one’s self. Marcel- 
linus, d ted with t 


pprooatie 
arranged s affairs, opened his veins, 
and « murmuring of the pleasant 
sens produced by the approaches 
of 4 tion. 

We iil this school the Epicuro- 
Stoic se, althouch thei doctrine . 
were rally prohibitive as those of 
Diogenes, ir practice W unlimit 
ed en nt of the good things of this 

} 


wor! 
truc 
posure vith 
he King of 


one respect only were they 
) et 4 } 

Portico,in the careless e m 
which they 


‘Terrors. Of thi: 


tou) 
se ne \ s the chief. la rth by! ii 
sings overty with the largest private 
fort Rome, praising rustic abst 
ne k epin ir It le 1 
de ms ieabeahs 
ACS) Valn amoillon yet evel n 
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anxious attendant at court, but slaying 
himself with the fortitude of a Christian 
martyr, when he found that his last hour 
h id come. 

We have no space to examine into 
the the Roman civilisation, 
which prevented them from having a 
national poetical literature. Such an 
inquiry would form in itself the subject 
of an essay. It is sufficient for our 
purpose that Seneca, 

JLOInaD vArTas, JUVE nal exc pte d,. imitat- 
that his 


facts of 


like the other 
1) } } t 


ed the Greek models, and 


tragedies are unusually bad imitations. 
Che exat taste of that wizard 

ry} phed ove heir hvsical 
peopie triumphed over their physica 
matter-of-fact theology, and left us 


‘ 


ters almost satisfac- 


aste as the 


dramatic charac 


tory to the present esthetic t 
oductlor of their magical chisel. 
Che awful crimes of the Here do not 
. ‘ ; . 
ke us shudder. They contend to 
? 
the last against As the inexorable, 
1 : 1 ' age a bv 
nd oniy yleid wher uckK Gown Dy 


women, to 
have 

yrace and beau- 
chivalric spirit has 
Pheedra, the 
treat 


according to our notions of propriety, 


her iron hand. Even th 
the ancients less than slaves, 
thing of that 
ty with which the 
taught us to depict them. 


| 


most difficult of characters to 


preserves a certain modesty, and strug- 
les long against the incestuous love 
which Fate has fixed upon her. The 
Latin conception 1s vastly different ; 
the brazen-faced ladies seem to yearn 
( juity, and rejoice that the course 
of events forces them to commit it. 
Nor do thev vield to fate as an inevita- 
ble retribution for their crimes,—not 
they. They yield tono power. They 
the hand of the destroyer and 
The mild, shrinking 
voted Antigone, becomes in the 
nsoling her 
is for his manifold misfor- 
‘Poor man, he only made a 
rifling faux-pas—that is all.” 
oy Astyanax gives himself 
- He has heard of the 
leath, escapes 


t, and leaps 


for ink 


illon 





commit suicide. 
and de 
henisse a bold girl, e 
father Cidiy 
tunes 


hat, a 


t 
ive n the | 
airs. 
pleasures of a voluntary ¢ 
from the hands of the pries 
| 


eadlong frorn the sacrificial height— 


Sponte desiluit sua 

In media Priami regna— 
Che tragedies were not written to be 
ited, but | before a 


| . . 

to be read 
. 1. Tl oe 
ilLerary assemouly. 


The Rom Lh rab- 
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ble, accustomed to the monstrous spec- 


tacle of the arena, the wild beasts of 


Africa and yet wilder gladiators of the 
North, would take of course no interest 
in the * fictitious pe 
* Panem et Circeuses’—plenty to eat 
and a prize-fight—was the watchword 
Rome, says M. Nisard, n’eut point de 
drame parce gu’ elle n’'eut point de vra 
pe uple. She not, like Greece, a 
Homer to shine upon the past, to tell 
again and again of her divine 
why the gods loved so we 


ly ale nn 


ed land, and the laughing sea 1 


rsonages., 


yoes ot 


: 
vad 


bathes those islands where so often 
their swift-gliding cars crossed th 
track of the frail barks of men; where 


so many prayers had been off 
the winds 
pass “dar | repasse iso ma iv Ww « ing’ 








races, seeking for the sa ne 
home, and transporting from shore to 
shore, thet laws, lar ru ( andr i 0 
Rome knew nothing of her o 

Her children w tered o t 
world. They had |! { 

on every shore.* ‘Th pl ' é 
supplied by a crowd of the worst of the 


conquered strangers. 
The works of Seneca will not 


the 


Romans from t! imputation ol 


having no drama. If is borrow- 
ed the Greek plots, but uses them on! 
as a chain to link together his sparkling 
stoicisms. His he: M t 
Greek names, have but o ’ 
that of saying good t rs, good stoical 
things. Men, women ! ldren, go 
out to meet Death as to welcome a 
father and a friend, reason dogmatical- 


dissolution, an 


ly upon the subject of 
generalize their experience into pithy 
Ld 


phrases for the benefit of the public: 


Queris quo jaceas post obitum loco ? 


Quo non nata jacent. 


1 . 
lhe personages of the dramas all re- 
1 rr 

semble each otherin character. They 


are only place 1 in different. situatior 


Sometimes they argue in dialogue 


sometimes reason in monologues, but 
always on the old subject. In the dia- 
lorues two persons sustain opposite 
sides of a philosophical question. In 
the Phenisse, Antigone pretends that 
there is virtue in surviving misfortunes, 


iintains it to be folly. Inthe 


CEdipus m 


—_————.._. _ 


* Michelet, 
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Phaedra, Phaedra explains most dialeeti- 
cally to Hippolytus that he should en- 
joy his youth, and that the 
joyment of youth being love, he 
make love to her. 
equal skill 


least 


greatest en- 
should 
Hippolytus, with at 


iows her 


VV a2 + b 


that nothing is so delightful asa hun. 
ter’s life, that ¢« were unknown 


until the nomadic was abandoned, 
ry that the 
caused by 
in ike love 

jules a 


ii, Sings 





and adds 


e, or ex Ounds 


a stoical t fhen ent the com- 
pla int yrus, who do little else but 
} ' 
ec! »thel peaker 
‘| f t ction on t} five 
ctt ( might be « i into 
( ] i S ( nt j sen 


; co it W ! page 

conde! | ins at each 

( rup e@ val if shuttle- 

{ ei i 0 iD 1 into 

I s of \ they have 
; ’ ry 

s * iit in t tiercules, 

1 
i >» when Iie ules, 


:om- 
MUrys- 


theus bade him go; as t fortune 
named lLycus, kills Creon king of 
he , the father-in-law of Hercules, 
: 
t ul 


Ih, « end ivors 


M Tara, 
SUl- 
i ravely. 
returns 


n weil gro 1 in 
es 


measures to rid himself of Lycus, and 
the 
tain, 
the wife and « 1 of the h 
This Herculean family coolly re 
The seus to b 


a2round him, an 


> y sf 4h >t | 
event of th conn iS Stlil 


what think you js th conduct of 


Lake tnelr ices 


a en to two hundred 


verses descriptive of Hell and its mon- 
ster M. isard has analyzed at 
li the Odipus of Seneca and com- 
pared it with that of Sophocles, to 
which analysis we b leave to refer 
all those who wish to | ue the sub- 
ject. 

Lu us Anneus Seneca was early 
a nvul if nis reut ities and 
ardent | t of Jearn In his 


Hist. Rome. 
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youth he was so devoted a disciple of 
the Pythagorean doctrines as to injure 
his health by his abstemiousness, but 
he soon gave up that mode of life and 
betook himself to jurisprudence. His 
success at the bar was so great as to 
attract the Caligula, who 
silenced him.  ( made him 
and favored him, until an unfor- 


envy of 


1 1° 
Mucus 
questoi 
, ’ 1 eT i 1 

tunate ilaison Ww ith Julia Liv liad banisn- 
ed him from 
the place of his exile, he addressed the 


Rome. From Corsica, 
most abject letters to the Emperor, 
praying for a recall ; but to no purpose : 
he remaine i there ¢ ight years, until the 
marriage of Agrippina with Claudius, 
: 
when he was entrusted with the care 
is said to have 


of 


ofthe young Nero. H¢ 
had other claims on the affection 

Agrippina than merely tutor 
to her This connection, however, 
did not prevent him from acquiescing 
in her 


apology to tue Senate. 


Ol 


those 


son. 


death, and from writing Nero’s 


After the con- 


spiracy of Piso was discovered, Nata- 
lis denounced Seneca as one ot the 
and. his led i} i Le made 
all h 3 preparat ms iol lestr tion 


with the utmos fortitude, an 
with the quiet composure of the Roman 
gentieman 
works are 


j 
morai 


rose 





very numerous, 
ises an letters met with great 
favor among the early Christians. St. 
Jerome 


in the number of the Chri 





I ink hii 


tian writers. 





There is a tradition that Seneca had an 
interview with St. Paul at Rome, and 
vas converted to Christ ity.* ‘There 
is nothing in the dates which renders 
this meeti impro e, his last 
words, as recorded in ‘lacitus,—“ res- 
pergens proximos servorum, addita 


voce: Libare se liquorem iitum Jovi 

Liberatori,’ 

died a Pagan. Seneca w: 
oe 


on Claudius ealled the apotheo 
pumpkin, in which the I:mperor 1 


y ‘ bat 
prove suc nluiv that ne 


te a satire 


demned in the infernal regions to gam- 
ble eternally with a bottomless dice- 
box. When living, he had fre juently 
compared him to the Almighty Jupiter. 
} Avtus Persivs FLaccus was born 
A. D. 34, of an excellent family at 


Volaterra, a city of Etruria. Here he 
remained until the age of twelve, when 
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he came to Rome and was placed un- 
der the care of Remmius Palemon, the 
grammarian, and Virginius Flaccus, the 
rhetorician, both teachers of note. 
Paleamon was the son of a freedman 
and a favorite with both Tiberius and 
Claudius ; a man, according to Sueto- 
nius, of great talents and greater vices. 
Of Palemon little is known except the 
reputation he enjoyed as a master of 
oratory. 

It was an age of prosodies and gram- 
mars, of theories and not of things. 
Nothing was real, except the tyranny 
of the Emperor ard the misery of the 
poor. Meantime the schools resound- 
ed with declamations. 
Men were taught by rule to compose 
verses, to write essays, to harangue 
multit everything in fact but the 
necessary ideas. In this whirl of arid 
common-places |] remained for 
four years, when he fell in with the 
celebrated Anneus Cornutus, a stoic 
philosopher of high repute, and com- 
menced a friendship with him which 
lasted till his death. Cornutus 
himself to be a man of fine fe 


poems and 


ude S53 


ersius 


showed 
? 
ling and 
pendent spirit in more than one in- 
stance. \W hen Persius dis d, he be- 
queathe 1 him his whole fortune, which, 
with a generosity uncommon at any 
time, Cornutus insisted upon returning 
to the id sisters of his friend, 
: te ; : 
reserving only his library for himself. 
Nero ce history of 
Rome in verse, and consulted his at- 
on the number of books he 


e to accomplish his design. 


} 
i 


inage 


mother a! 
once 


mtemplated a 


tendants uy 
} 


tterers insisted that at least four 
hundred would be necessary for so fer- 
tile a mind. ‘“ Four hundred!” cried 
Cornutus, “*‘ Nobody will read them.” 
“* But your Chry Si} I us,” answered a 


whom you are alway 


ee : I rais- 
“ Very 
ie,” rejoined Cornutus, “but they were 
The next day the phi- 
losopher was en route for an island 
1 De ee eee he { 

where he had ample time to peruse the 
» works of his favorite author. 


courtier, 


ing, wrote twice the number.” 


. : ” 
or some use. 


entil 

‘This Chrysippus wrote, according to 
Diogenes Laertius, three hundred and 
eleven the of 
which, with all due respect to Cornu- 
tus, may be doubted. Little of them 


treatises, usefulness 


* The thirteen epistles of Seneca to St. Paul have long been deemed spurious. 
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remains except the titles and a few 
These treati | 


text-books of the severer stoics, c 


UW “2 a 
ses Wwe! 1 


quot itions. 
taining, among other speculations, such 
valuable and instructive doctrines as 
these: A father marry his 
daughter ;—and it is better it the 
dead than to bury them, an opinion 
still current in New Zealand. ‘These 
were perhaps the vagaries of that great 
stoical mind, but the whole sect main- 
tained doctrines equally ridiculous: A 


should 


to € 


gage never pardons ;—compassion is a 
stupid weakness ;—a sage is, ex officio, 
handsome even if humpbacked, rich if 


dying of hunger, a king evenif 


Sapiens, et sutor et rex.* 


Every one not a sageis a m Iman and 
a foe -—it is as wrong to murder: 
en as to murder one’s father ;—the 
sage never doubts, never repents, is 
never deceived and never cha 

opinions,—and so on through the bound- 
less realms of theoretical absurdity. 
This was the superstructure that Cor- 


nees his 


nutus raised upon the foundation left by 
Flaceus and Palemon. Imagine the 
effect that such bewildering doctrines, 
received from a venerated 
must have produced upon the mind of 


master, 


a weak and confiding young man. 

Persius, at least, was consistent in 
his life. Though abundantly rich, he 
refrained entirely from the dissipation 
with which Rome was filled, and lis 
secluded among his books ; enjoying 
only the society of |} -, his fel- 
low student, Lucan, and of Petus Thra- 
seas, who loved him He 
seems to have won ‘tions of 
every one who knew him. 

It is not difficult to understand that 
k nature like that of 
V 


tenderly. 


the alfe 


an earnest yet wea 


Persius, should have clung to a man 


whose renown filled 


of a sect in which lingered all that was 
left of Liberty or of Morals. For all 
those who shuddered at the ruthless 


tyranny of the Caesars, and whose bet- 
ter nature revolted at the foul debauch- 
ery of Rome, there was but re- 
fuge, the ranks of the Stoics. Though 
noisy their disputations, idle their quib- 
bles, and singularly ridiculous many of 
their axioms, among them, and no- 


one 
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to be found the re lies 


of the old Roman spirit. ‘hose st rn 


and en V | alone 
the streets with downeast « as if 
fe tring to behold the folly ithe sin 
which surrounded them, forined a kind 


of monastic opposition tod sp tism and 
to vice 


splrators to 


Among them only were con- 
be dreaded, for among 
who 
purified 


€ tfemi- 


I 
them only could be found men 
would die with s 
on a volume of Plato, whe 


nate 


} 
uIs Cc ulm a 


yearned to pass their lives, crown- 


ed with roses, in the arms of a courte. 
Zan. It is not singular that the pure 
mind of Persius, who detested dissipa- 


tion, should have given up with. 


out reservation to the doctrines of the 
Portico. 

When Persius died, his f v made 
preparations to publish his works, but 
them to s 
everything but the Satires, wl 


itself 


Cornutus advised ippress 
"hh were 
received, if we may believe Quintilian, 
with great applause. 


Multum et verse glorie Persius meruit, 


Subsequent commentators have not 
been wanting, who, either un-villing to 


differ from Quintilian, or unable to be- 
lieve that anything ancient can be other- 
wise than excellent, have found much to 


praise in Persius. Yet, at times, even 
they are driven in despair to confess 
that ves are not clear, and 
many totally incomprehensible. Some 
have tried to explain the difficulty, 
by supposing that certain passages in 
the | Nero, and 


many passa 


aimed at 
j 


satires were 


that the author, to escape danger, was 
obliged to veil his meaning in obscuri- 
ty. If so, the author has been most 

ressful. It would require all the 


snuity of the divines who 


: : c — 1 1 
song of Solomon to the 


applied 
wurch of 
in them at 
rs tell us 
lly to say 


the 
Christ, to dieover anything 

offensive to Nero. Oth 
that Cornutus used re peate 
to him: exortcov, exorieov, Which being In- 
terpreted means, “keep dark.” Oth 
ers again, and 1mong the 


number, think that, desirous of writing 


i 
all 


0 irselves 


tersely and epigrammatically, he over- 
looked the Horatian maxim, overstep- 
ped the Breve, and fell into the Obseu- 
rum. It would be well for all those 


oe oo 





*Seneca maintained that the Stoic was superior to the Supreme Being, because the 
latter, we suppose, is unalle to commit felo-de-se. 
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who, like St. Jerome, have the habit 
of throwing books into the fire which 
are p ae xing or incomprehensible, to 
spare themselves the expense of a copy 
of Persius. 

M. Nisard declares boldly that Per- 
gius was a man of small mind, un en- 
fant né avant lerme, puny and sickly, 
until his efforts were ended by a pre- 
mature death. A man, perhaps, who, 
by much observation and labor, might 
have become a readable critic or sec- 
ond-rate historian; but Persius fell in- 
to bad hands. He was crammed with 
words, not taught to think. He was 
trained in a phil ysophy which, without 
a knowledge of a work d, was empti- 
ness itself; and by nature feeble and 
timid, he shrank from encountering and 
examining the current of vice which 
streamed through Rome. And yet, 
this man, who knew as much about ini- 
juity and folly as M. Jourdain did 
about fencing, undertook to succeed in 
a style of writing which required the 
experience of Petronius, and the indig- 
nant vehemence of Cato. 

What confidence can we place in 

! 


this sickly student’s denunciations of 


dissipations, of which we have no evi- 
dence that he ever partook } What 
sympathy can we give to his feeble at- 
tempts at the ridicule of follies which 
we know that he never witnessed ? 
Persius ™ the type of the man of 
mild nature and small talents, born 
with a longing for excellence ina de- 
generate age; a man who, in the XIIth 
century, would have been a missal-co- 
pying monk; in the XIXth, what 


technically termed a pious, Indigent, 
young man: an admirer of Rollin in 
history, a ay of rH innah More in ethies. 


In his efforts to succeed, he was to! 
some and untiring. The labor lim 
was with him a labor of love. He 
pounded his desk with his knuckles 
and bit his nails in the agonies of cos- 
tive composition. ity that he had not 
confined ‘him elf to the three hundred 
and eleven treatises of his master’s 
master Chrysippus. 

The father of Purtivs Papirivs Stra- 
TIvs, was also “in Arkadien ¢ gr boren,”’ 
& poet of some note, crowned by Do- 
mitian, and able to command a seat at 
the best tables in Rome. Destining 
his son to the same profession, he in- 
troduced him, at an early age, to his 
patrons, and the young Statius became 


c 
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the model of a court poet. He thought 
in verse, dreamed in verse, and had 
you struck him, the hollow sound ofan 
hexameter would have resounded from 
within. No Roman ever possessed the 
talent of vers de societé to sucha degree. 
He had metre for all to whom metre 
was due. No matter what the sub- 
ject—a palace or a plane-tree—a tem- 
ple or a turbot—Statius was ever ready 
with a verse. Had you requested a 
poem on a flea, he would have sum- 
moned Jupiter and Juno, Venus and 
Diana, and mixing all Olympus with 
pleasing flattery, have produced some 
very readable ‘lines. Although there 
were no newspapers in those days to 
furnish a poet’s corner to a dozen stan- 
zas, the dilettanti had every advantage 
for becoming acquainted with merit, 
for public reading parties, the ‘ esthetic 
teas’ of ancient days, were the rage in 
the time of Statius. The Emperor 
honored them with his patronage. No 
holding forth could be complete with- 
out Statius. He was as necessarily 
invited to all, as a good singer is at pre- 
sent to a private concert; perhaps lis- 
tened to with the same attention. In 
the reading hall, benches were ar- 
ranged for the audience, and in the 
more fashionable houses, sofas and 
cushions were provided, for, when the 
cacoéthes was at its height, the read- 
ing lasted for rine like Methodist pro- 
tracted meetings. At one end of the 
lecture-room was a raised chair for the 
poet, from which he recited his verses, 
paying great attention to tone and to 
cadence. Ifa shrill-voiced man or an 
asthmatic, some deep-toned freedman 
took his place, while the author stood 
his elbow, beating time with his 
hand, and touching the reader at the 
expressive places. Two or three 
friendly clagueurs were prepared to 
lead off the applause at the proper 
times, and 2!l was ready. We can ima- 
the beaux-¢ sprits f the day, yawn- 

1smM uly behind a fold of their 
robes, and ¢ ery ing out, fro m time to time, 
Pulchre! Bene : as we atid Divine! 
and Bravo! When all was over, the hall 
resounded with congratulations. The 
friends of the author kissed him on 
both cheeks, comparing him to Homer 
or Pindar, as the case might be,—and 
making sure in this way of one more 
claqueur at their own ensuing per- 
formances, 
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Public readings or Recitationes, are 
said to have been devised by Asinius 
Pollio, and at first were occasional and 
rare.* But soon the favor which the 
Emperor bestowed upon them, and his 
frequent presence (zliny says that he 
sacrificed months to them) made them 
universal. The squares, the tempies, 
the baths, resounded 
A poet had only t 
unfold a parchment, 


with hexameters. 
» mount the ste ps, 
auditory 


l‘owards the close 


and an 
assemble d at once. 
of his life, Augustus sent ‘Uiberius 


represent him at these Jectures, where 
probably, Til rilus, conceived that in- 
tense dislike for let d for of 
letters which he displayed during his 
reign. Claudius revived the custom, 
and thought it his duty to divide his 
attention between the i 1 
ia dianer.. To the \ 
his dinner. Ot Lu ( f v 
aan Tey ‘ ] iT 1 ¥ 
were exactly sulted. bie read eV y- 
} ] > — 
where, and was everywh d. 
So awe-struck were the Kk ins h 
genius, that they thank rods foi 
it in public } rayers, i Ss verses - 
seribed with letters of i, were : 
J ter ( Inter- 


cated to Jupiter a} int 


1 ag by thi W 3 (Ol 


rupted agai . 
Otho, and Vitellius, they acquired new 
strength under Domitian, 10, t l 
he hated letters and banished the 
losophers, a d made the life and pay 

of Tiberius his only study, d 

part ol the imp duty to read ver $ 
which hy h id not wri 1, in ot LO 


conform to this custom which had al! 


most become a state 1 I } mn. 
Here they 1 1 their 
Rules were published tor | ine 
gesture, accent, anda ( M 
acquired a 3 ng celebrity. Sent 
Augurinus, Calpurnius Piso, P 


Paulas, Vi lus us, 
Capito, were noted either for the beauty 


of their though th ( r 
delivery, or the pertinacily th which 
hey haunted the Jecture-room 

After tatius, t! i Ines in 
to decline. Ih nearii puolic of 


Rome was a 
patience so ber id an 

endure to sit quiet and oj 
hour after hour? Plin 


® Asinius Pollio, the b 
the hardest oaks were to exu le h mn 
for whom the rams in the meadows were 
saffron.” See Eclozues. 


¥, for 
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loved of Virgil, the father of the won 


Pollio, whea a youth, picked Catullus’s p 
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self an untiring recitafor, notices their 
decline in a letter to S. Senecio—* Nor 
indeed do the y Stay them ont, but they 
vithdraw before the cone} ion; some 
covertly and by thers openly 


} 


Stealth, ¢ 


and boldly.” Independ men called 
them ostentationes tayed away, 
or sent their tree ) represent 
them, as you would ir Carriage 
to a funeral. Po ie stationed 
thei ives at the dooras spi« (specu- 





ati q > Ww ! ! approa h- 
ing conclusion, and to enable them to 
appear in time for the compliments 
[> ] ] leb ' 
Poor relations, and need ceviors who 


heir notes renewe d, were ne- 


y always | t; but they 


t 
wanted 


( Ly | 
I 

iupon the Ssilg t occasion, the 

( ( ’ t< I e 

< oO | 7 ola 

cart, to 1s e noises and 


dent, related y Pliny, broke t ie spell 
which fashion 1 ¢ m | thrown 
upon tl he ( layed in 
1 moment the t of the 
ifferi h P Paulus 

made it | to attend every 
meeting of hope of 
Seizing an op} tun iy 1 greater 
names we iD , OF in a little 
nor story \ always 
vent L © occasion, 
then, n if read- 
S t i { und 

Lye _ 2] us!” 


P ,} iWwanell- 

lf fit ol ( d by 

t i hing at 

Tl Every 

‘ ( to 1 that his 

W | rus ed 

is h 1 been elt | public 
vs \ I v. 

M Nis ( i an 
entertainment of t en by 
A s I th Vomitian, 
on the Satu la, V Statius read@a 
poem on death of the tame lion of 

8) 


ere profuit 


ee 


| child * for whom 
were to on thorns, 


to dye their own fleeces with murex and 
cket of his 


Wuom grapes 


handkerchief, and did not return it,—much to the disgust of the poet.—Car. Xxil. 
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The most minute details are not for- 
otten: the situation of the palace, the 
plan of the rooms, the dogs at the door, 
the mugpie, trained to flatter, in the 
passage, ihe arrival of the toadies one 
by one, and finally the entrance of Do- 
mitian himself in his incognito litter, 
are admirably given. We recommend 
it to the curious in ancient manners. 
For a poet who lived in an age so 
essentially common-place, Statius has 
reatmerit. He was not only success- 
fal with the people, but popular with 
the critics. Juvenal himself allades tu 
him in a flattering manner. Nor have 
the readers of later ages condemned the 
taste of his cotemporaries. He staked 
his poetical fame upon the Thebaid, a 
heroic poem, which be began before he 
was twenty, and on which he labored 
throughout his life. Perhaps this very 
eare has injured the freedom of his 
thoughts and the flow of his verse, for 
we do not find in his epic that easy 
style and graceful manner which charm 
us so much in the Sylva, which were 
collected and published after the The- 
baid; whereas, the affectation of the 
day, which is scarcely noticeable in his 
oceasional verses, is painfully evident 
in the elaborate poem. Nevertheless, 
we are convinced that no one ean read 
the Thebaid, without allowing that the 
author was a true epic poet. Some 
passages have a vigor about them ad- 
mirably suited to tne scenes they de- 
scribe, and at times in his comparisons 
he is almost Homeric. We will give 
one example : ; 
Hippomeden commands his men to 
pass the Avsopus. The river, swollen 
with rain, has overflowed its banks, and 
the suldiers hesitate. Hippomedon 
urges his horse into the waves, and 
excited by his example, his companions 
follow : 


“Precipitant cuncti fluvio, puduitque 
seculns, 

Ae velut ignotum si quando armenta per 
omnem 

Pastor agit, stat triste pecus, procul al- 
tera tellus 

Omnibus, et late medius timor: ast ubi 


ductor 

Taurus init, fecitque vadum, tune mollior 
unda, 

Tune faciles saltus, viseeque accedere 
ripe.” 


Tasso has followed Statius in several 
places. Aladin, Soliman and Argantes, 
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are descendants of Adrastes, Tydeus, 
and Cupaneus. The infernal council 
of the Gerusalemme reminds us of the 
assembly of the divinities of Erebus 
around Pluto, when Amphiareus falls 
alive among the dead. The drought 
which afflicts the army of the Crusaders 
is similar to the scourge which wasted 
the army of the Greeks. It would be 
easy to multiply these similarities. 
Even Dante, we think, took the idea 
of the vengeance of Ugolino from the 
fury of Tydeus in his last moments. 

Yet, amid flattery and favor, the 
shouts of applause and the invitations 
to dinner, Statius was poor and unhap- 
py- He was obliged to sell his tragedy 
Agare for bread. He‘ longed for a 
cottage on the pleasant shores of his 
native bay. After much difficulty in 
persuading his wife to relinquish the 
charms of a city life, he removed to 
Naples, where he commenced a new 
poem, the Achilleid. But he did not 
live to complete it. The death of his 
adopted son (for he had no children by 
Claudia), wore upon his exhausted 
body, and brought him to the grave in 
his thirty-sixth year. 

Marcus Vaverivs Marrtiauis, the 
celebrated epigrammatist, was born at 
Bilbils, in Spain, now Bambola, in 
Calatajud, in the A. D. 40 or there- 
abouts. He came to Rome at the age 
of twenty-three, and remained there 
thirty-five years, from Nero to Trajan. 
‘The early part of his career is involved 
in the greatest obscurity ; but in 80 or 
81, Titus gave the people a succession 
of magnificent games, which Martial 
celebrated in several epigrams. These 
seem to have brought him into notice 
at court, and to have obtained for him 
from ‘Titus the “ jus trium liberorum.” 
Under Domitian he was made a tribune 
and a Roman knight. But the privi- 
leges and gilts which he earned by his 
witty and well-timed adulations, were 
titles with nothing to support them, and 
seem scarcely to have furnished him 
with food and clothing. He always 
speaks of himself as poor, and writes 
to a friend, who proposed pushing his 
way in Rome by his talents : 


“Insanis: omnes gelidis qnicunque lacer- 
nis 
Sunt ibi, Narones Virgiliosque vides,” 


It is the most painful feature in the 
lives of these ancient court-poets, that 
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their many bows and sweet smiles 
availed them but little. ‘ Ask, and ye 
shall not receive,” seems to have been 
the motto of the Roman lords. The 
works of Martial are full of neatly- 
turned requests for a farm, a horse, a 
toga, a dinner ; some delicately veiled, 
some grossly adulatory. Dinners must 
have been scarce with him, if we may 
judge by his earnestness in the follow- 
ing Aint for an invitation : 


“ Ad ceenam si me diversa vocant in astra 

Hinc invitator Cesaris, inde Jovis; 

Astra licet propius, Palatia longius essent, 

Responsa ad superos hec referenda da- 
rem : 

Me Meus in terris Jupiter ecce tenet.” 


Can hungry flattery exceed this! 
Though the stars were next door, and 
the palace a long way off, he says, I 
would send an answer to the gods that 
a previous engagement on earth with 
my Jupiter will prevent, &c. But no- 
where do we find any acknowledgments 
for favors received. And this could 
not have been ingratitude; for when 
the poet, tired of writing epigrams for 
nothing, left Rome for Bilbilis, Pliny 
the younger was obliged to furnish him 
with money to pay his travelling ex- 
penses. Well might he write to his 
friend,—Insanis ! 

M. Nisard pretends that he was 
three times married ; but we think that 
there is no positive proof that he was 
married at all; certainly not more than 
once. If, in many passages he speaks 
of himself as married, an equal number 
lead us to suppose him single. ‘The 
testimony on both sides is equal. On 
his return to Bilbilis, he came into pos- 
session of a fine house and beautiful 
garden, which he praises in an epigram 
entitled De Hortis Marcella Uroris. 
And although it is certain that the titles 
of all his epigrams, except Books xiii. 
and xiv.,* are not his own, but the work 
of an ancient copyist, still it is highly 
probable that the famed Roman poet, 
on his return, found no difficulty in 
satisfying his love of ease and comfort, 
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by obtaining the hand of some rich 
Provincial. His twelfth book was 
published after this event. In it, with 
true poetic inconsistency, he regrets 
Rome, as in Rome he pined for Bilbilis, 
Whether Marcella proved shrewish, or 
her property depreciated in value, or 
the excitement of a court life was 
wanting, we are left to divine for our- 
selves. 

Martial has had many admirers,} but 
searcely any author has been so se. 
verely dealt with by the critics. They ae- 
cuse him of every baseness and impurity 
which their imaginations can suggest, 
They berate him for being a rascally 
toady, for cringing, fawning and flat- 
tering for a dinner, for calling “ pudice 
princeps”t the man who committed in- 
cest with his niece, and “ noster to- 
nans,”) one of the most cowardly 
tyrants that ever lived, and for turning 
upon his memory like a cur, whena 
lucky daggerstroke had hurled the 
monster to the lowest depths of hell. 
They tell him, that as a lawyer or as 
an auctioneer, he might have been rich 
and independent, but that he preferred 
passing his life in rags and in writing 
obscenities which have corrupted 
thousands. Might not Marcus Vale- 
rius answer them from the shades— 
that it is very true that he flattered 
Domitian when alive, but that he defies 
them to show a line in which he abuses 
him when dead ; that the 15 Ep., lib. 
xii., the one so often cited as a proof, 


© Omnes cum Jove nune sumus beati; 
At nuper, pudet, ah, pudet fateri! 
Omnes cum Jove pauperes eramus!” 


is not exaggerated, and might be said 
without any glaring inconsistency ; that 
they should remember that in his time 
a literary man depended upon his pa- 
trons for his bread: no book-buying 
public rewarded his labors: a smile 
from the emperor was a new edition to 
him ; that they should also remember 
that in those days of trouble every 
class bowed to the ground before the 


———= 


+ The two last books are entitled Xenia and Apophoreta, and contained distichs 


on presents which were made at Rome during the Saturnalia. 


the Xenia. See Xenien. 


¢ Stertinius, a patrician, placed his statue in his library before his death. 


Goethe has imitated 


Scaliger 


ealls some of his epigrams divine, but Navagero, or Naugerius, a noble Venetian, 
made once a year a burnt offering of a volume of Martial to the manes of Catullus. 


t Lib. ix., Ep. vii. 


§ Lib. vi., Ep. x. 
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throne. The man upon it was Jove; 
off, nothing. ‘That in reverencing the 
throne he was always consistent ;* 
that in his time, as more recently, the 
charm of festive songs was in ob- 
acenity. 


« Lex hee carminibus data est jocosis 
Ne possint, nisi pruriant, juvare.” 


This was the spirit of society ; he 
was no worse than his neighbors ; that 
they should blame his age, not himself 
—and he might ask them what less 
degrading profession could the man of 
letters follow t The day of the Catos 
and Scipios was past. Should he have 
hastened to join their great shades on 
the banks of the Styx, which he searce- 
ly believed in, for the honor of virtue 
which he did not believe in at all? It 
was the business of the court poet of 
Rome, like Beranger’s “chiens de 
qualité,” to “sauter pour les gens en 
place.” He was looked on as animal, 
half singing-bird and half lap-dog, who 
was kept with tame lions and parrots 
to amuse the listlessness of the empe- 
ror by lively sallies and good stories 
about noted characters. Many of the 
epigrams are evidently little pieces of 
scandal and satire which bear all the 
marks of portraits ; some of them done 
in Le Bruyére’s best style. The xix. 
Epigram of the vi. Book seems writ- 
ten expressly for many of the lawyers 
of our own day, who begin with the 
preadamite si ltans on 2 question of 
jurisdiction, and swell with “ Blood, 
British, and Seventy-Six” in a libel 
case. 


“Non de vi, neque cade, nec veneno, 
Sed lis est mihi de tribus capellis— 
Vicini queror has abesse furto, 

Hoe judex sibi postulat probari ; 

Tu Cannas, Mithridaticumque bellum 
Et perjuria Punici furoris, 

Et Syllas, Mariosque Muciosque 
Magna voce sonas, mannque tota— 
Jam dic, Posthame, de tribus capellis.” 


Nothing can be more pointed or bet- 
ter expressed. Among those horrid 
descriptions which serve as a com- 
mentary on the invective of Juvenal, 
there are many other sketches which 
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are of all times. Strip off the various 
costumes, and the naked man is the 
same in all ages. There is Cinna, 
who says everything low to give his 
emptiness an appearance of importance. 
He dves not say aloud, “* The weather 
is fine,” but whispers it. There is 
Selius, sad not because his friend is 
dead, or his wife, or his child, but’ na 


one has asked him to dinner. He a: 


capable of any effort to obtain an invi- 
tation ; and ‘Tongilius, who announces 
that he has the quartan fever to obtain 
presents of wine and sweetmeats from 
his friends. ‘Tongilius has ten fevers 
ayear. Sextus, the miser, is so afraid 
that I shall ask him for money, that as 
soon as he perceives me he soliloquizes 
aloud, **I owe Secundus seven thous- 
and sesterces, Phebus four thousand, 
Philetus eleven thousand: I have not 
the fourth part of an as in my strong 
box.” Sublime Sextus! It is cruel to 
refuse when you are asked, but how 
cruel to refuse before you are asked! 
One worthy gives his guests poor wine 
and drinks the best himself in colored 
glasses to hide the deception. An- 
other, a doctor, comes to see you with 
his students at his heels, who in feeling 
your pulse one after another give you 
a fever, whether you had one or not. 
Lavinas slips into the seats reserved 
for the knights and pretends to be 
asleep to avoid the sharp eyes of 
Oceanus, a constable noted for turning 
out all intruders, Clytus has eight 
birthdays a year, and expects a present 
upon each occasion. Mamurra wan- 
ders about the markets looking with a 
buyer's eye upon the finest slaves, the 
tortoise-shell couches and the ivory 
tables; examining statues to know if 
the bronze be Corinthian, and asking if 
they are by Polyctates ; choosing and 
laying aside cups of crystal, antique 
amphoras, vases by Menton, cheapen- 
ing pearls and diamonds, and finally 
buys two earthenware pots for one as 
and carries them away himself. So 
much for shoppers in the first century: 
of the Christian era, 


No one can read the works of Mar-- 


tial without remarking the singular 
elegance which reigns throughout there 
even in the midst of his impurities, 








*So in L’Hermite de la Chaussée d’Antin, a journalist famous for “ raiting,” is 
made to say of Bonaparte—'‘Je ne change pas, c’est lui quia changé. Je suis tou- 
jours pour celui qui gouverne—.” 
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and the strong, sensible views which 
he takes of men and things. In this 
latter quality he far surpasses Catullus. 
It was no vainglorious boast of his, 


6* Et hominem pagina nostra sapil,”’ 


and as a collection of facts relating to 
Roman history, his book is invaluable. 
“ Sans Senéque et Martial,” says Di- 
derot, “ combien de mots, de traits his- 
toriques, d’anecdotes, d'usages, nous 
aurions ignorés.” 

It is remarkable that Martia], who 
knew all his brother bards* and alludes 
to all of them, should have said nothing 
of so distinguished a cotemporary as 
Statius, and Statius is equally silent in 
regard to Martial. Is this not enough 
to make us imagine a jealous rivalry 
between the two poets? And suspi- 
cion grows almost into certainty, when 
we find by their works that twice they 
treated the same subject. The first 
time they sang the beautiful hair of 
Eaurius, a favorite eunuch of Domi- 
tian: the second a small bronze statue 
of Hercules belonging to Vindex, a 
noted patron of the arts and belles-let- 
tres under Domitian. On both occa- 
sions the superiority of Statius is be- 
yond a doubt. We will take the de- 
scriptions of the cast from the first 
Epigram of Martial, and from the 
Silva of Statius, which is a long poem. 
Martial describes the bronze Hercules 
in the following lines : 


© Hic, qui dura sedens porrecto saxa leone 

NV itiget exiguo magnus in wre Deus 

Quieque tulit, spectat resupino sidera 
vultu, 

Cujus leva calet robore, dextra mero ; 

Non est fama recens,”’ etc. etc. 


This is a good catalogue description of 


a celebrated antique, but scarcely 
more ; now listen to Statins. 


“ Tantus honor operi finesque inclusa per 
arctos 

Majestas! Deus, ille, Deus! seseque vi- 
dendum 

Indulsit, Lysippe, tibi, parvusque videri 
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Sentirique ingens! et cum mirabilis intra 

Stet mensura pedem, tamen exclamare 
libabit, 

Si visus per membra feras, hoe pectore 
pressus 

Vastator Nemeus; hae exitiale ferebant 

Robur, et Argoos frangebant brachia 
remos, 


The exclamation “Deus, zlle, Deus ™ 
is very fine. The identifying the 
statue with Hercules himself “ hoc pec- 
tore pressus vastator Nemeus,” is ad. 
mirable, and the whole extract, the out- 
burst of surprise and admiration of a 
poet at beholding an exquisite cast, 
So manifest a superiority properly 
eommented upon by mutual friends, 
backed by hints, inuendoes, sneers and 
sharp speeches, is enough to make any 
two of the genus trriladile irreconeile. 
able enemies. 

Little or nothing is known of the 
life of Juvenan. Suetonius in a frag. 
ment tells us most laconically that De. 
cius Junius Juvenalis was born at 
Aquinum, in the country of the Volsei, 
He was the son or the adopted child of 
a rich freedman, and the middle of his 
life was passed in the school, declaiming 
for the love of it. That incited by the 
success of the early satire, he culti- 
vated this style of writing and was 
banished to Mgypt under Adrian, at the 
age of eighty, for some supposed allu- 
sions, and entrusted, in derision, with 
the command of a cohort—and that 
there he died of grief and of ennui. 

This is the substance of all that we 
know about Juvenal. Dodwell doubts 
whether this short sketch is by Sueto- 
nius, and although he admits it is an- 
cient, is not equally certain of its be- 
ing true. Gifford in his preface agrees 
with Dodwell, and thinks that Juvenal 
was never actually exiled, but found it 
prudent to leave Rome during the per- 
secution of the philosophers by Domi- 
tian, and that this journey to Egypt 
took place in his 54th year. Nothing 
is said of his having died there of grief. 
It seems to be supposed on all hands 
that Juvenal wrote very late in life 

But let no admirer of the poet weep 


* Besides those mentioned with Statius, he speaks of Canius Rufus of Cadiz, and 
Theophila his wife, “a second Sappho ;” Decianus of Merida; Licianus of Bilbilis; 
Parthenius, the chamberlain of Domitian; Varus, who wrote 200 lines a day; Silius 
Italicus, author of the Punica, who starved himself to death in his 75th year; and 


Saturninus, a universal genius! 
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over his fate, for the critics* have 
doubted and denied, by turns, every 
part of this little biography. The poet’s 
own writings leave us equally in the 
dark. Two facts seem beyond doubt : 
his love of declamation, and his magni- 
ficent satires, which have furnished 
entertainment for readers and a model 
for authors, for a thousand years. 

During these ten centuries, Juvenal 
has appeared to the world as a redeem- 
ing spirit in the dissoluteness of his 
time, as another Thrasea, not dying 
and leaving no sign, but lifting up his 
voice to the last against the iniquity 
which surrounded him; and the high 
orthodox tone he affects on religious 
subjects, have led the commentators to 
eonsider him a man whose virtue micht 
almost persuade them not utterly to 
condemn the Sodom he lived in. But 
we fear that Juvenal has been deceiving 
the generations of men. We have 
read Dr. Samuel! Johnson’s Ramblers, 
and the prayers lie was so fond of in- 
diting ; and we have also read that the 
old sage, in company with Bennet 
Langton and ‘Topham Beauclere, men 
young enough to be his sons, would 
sally forth of an evening, and spend his 
nights in a manner which even the all- 
telling Boswell does not care to chron- 
icle. But Dr. Johnson, when he wrote 
his Ramblers, was, at least, in earnest, 
whereas Juvenal, when he wrote the 
Satires, was not. 

M. Nisard thinks that Juvenal was 
indifferent} in his most overwhelming 
passages, and that he owed the vehe- 
mence (often excessive,f and so dis- 
similar from the graceful badinage of 
Horace), which has gained him a 
reputation for earnestness, to his habits 
of declamation in the schools. Exa- 
mine him carefully, and you will find 
that a sneer is latent in his invective. 
And when, after some unusually hard 
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blow well applied to iniquity, you are 
ready to cry, Well done! Bravo! an 
unguarded expression forces you to 
suspect that the heart of the author 
was not always with his pen. 

Juvenal belonged to no sect. He 
was neither Cynic, Stoic, nor Epicure- 
an. He wondered at the folly of He- 
raclitus, who could not weep enough 
for the follies of mankind, but sympa- 
thized with Democritus who could not 
walk the streets without laughing, al- 
though he had never been at Rome. 
He thought, too, that the glory of hav- 
ing saved his country was not worth 
the danger which Cicero incurred ; and 
that it were better to have lived in 
obscurity and safety than to have pro- 
voked the wrath of Antony by the im- 
mortal philippies. Cicero might have 
despised, he says, the daggers of An- 
tony, if he had always spoken thus: 


“Q fortunatam natam, me consule Ro- 
mani.”’§ 


Among the many instances of insin- 
cerity with which his works abound, 
we will cite one from the first Satire, 
in which, in his most powerful style, he 
gives his reasons for writing— 


“ Difficile est Satiram non scribere. Nam 
quis iniquee 

Tam patiens urbis, tam ferreus, ut tene- 
at,” &c. 


and he continues his rapid invective, 
heaping question upon question, and at 
last terminates the magnificent climax, 


“Si natura negat, facit indignatio ver- 
sum,” 


by a line which betrays the indifference 
of the man, 


* Qualemcunque potest—quales Ego vel 
Cluvienus.’’}} 





* The absence of exact information has left a fine field for the cool assertions of 


the commentators. 
that Juvena! was a large man. 


Pet. Pitheeus goes so far as to tell us, in his Notes to the Satires, 


¢ But Gibbon, who had so much of the same indifference, seemed to have placed 


implicit confidence in the vehemence of Juvenal. 
See Gibbon’s Journal. 


Juvenal at an earlier period of his life. 


He regrets not having met with 


t Boileau, who has imitated him largely, begins a description of him thus: 
« Juvenal, élevé dans les cris de lV’école, 
Poussa jusqu’ & Pexe s sa mordante hyperbole.” 
Jules de ’Escale, al. Sealiger, did not hesitate to prefer Juvenal to Horace. 
§ See Sat., Vanity of Human Wishes, imitated by Juhnson. 
|| Imitated by Boileau, in his Ninth Satire, 
‘* Mais pour Cotin et moi, qui rimons au hasard.” 
. 
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There are many other passages in 
which the enthusiasm of the reader 
meets with falls equally severe. The 
description of Nero’s atrocities in the 
eighth Satire, the cannibalism of the 
Egyptians in the fifteenth, and the in- 
troduction to his well-known prayer in 
the tenth, “ Orandum est,” are among 
the most striking. 

His vehemence may be explained by 
the long practice of declamation, so 
much the fashion among all classes in 
his day. The old Roman oratory, 
justly celebrated for its vigor, had de- 
generated into idle panegyrics, words 
without meaning, and had become an 
exercise and an amusement for profes- 
sors and their scholars. Declamations 
were so universal, that arguments on 

every subject were furnished by distin- 
guished professors, cut and dried, and 
ready for use at any time, and long 
dissertations published on gesture and 
intonation. As at that period of the 
empire there could be no topies for an 
orator except a congratulatory address 
to the prince, men fund of sound played 
at orators, calle “d themselves Cesar, 
Brutus, Antony, a bereaved parent, an 
injured friend, a dying soldier ; and in- 
vented al] manner of situations to call 
forth speeches. In the midst of these 
loud and hollow sounds, of exultation 
without joy, of fury without passion, 
and of lamentation without sorrow, 
Juvenal was educated, and here he 
learned to feign an anger which he did 
not feel. One can see the two charac- 
ters distinct in his writings. ‘The de- 
claimer chooses his topic, and treats it 
with the vehemence it seems to him to 
deserve; but the man of the world be- 
trays his real feelings by a line, half- 
sneering, half-careless, whict h appears 
at first to be an interpolation by some 
other author. 

In the second place, Juvenal was the 
intimate friend of Martial, who could 
not have been a very virtuous charac- 
ter. ‘There are three epigrams which 


allude to Juvenal, all of which address 
him in the most familiar manner.* 
The first one, Ad Maledicum, attacks 
a scandal-bearer for attempting to pro- 
duce a coldness between the poets. It 
begins : 


“ Cum Juvenale meo, que me committere 
tentas, 
Quid non audebis, perfida lingua, loqui ?” 


and ends not as we should expect an 
epigram to end, addressed to the great 
flagellator of iniquity. In the second, 
Martial sends his friend a present of 
nuts from his field, in honor of the 
Saturnalia ; 


‘De nostro facunde tibi Juvenalis agelle 
Saturnalitias mitlimus ecce nuces.’’ 


The two last verses here are also in 
the M: _ style—quite unfit to quote, 
Finally, in a longer poem, written after 
his return to Bilbilis, the epigramma- 
tist, after describing the delights of 
repose and of a country life, again 
confides to him one ortwo Martialisms. 
This proves the poets to have been 
brother revellers as well as_ brother 
bards; and we learn, moreover, from 
Martial, that the severe satirist did not 
scruple— pudet, ah, pudet fateri !"— 
to frequent the Sudurra. the haunt of 
the courtesans, and was often to be 
seen on the great and little Celius, 
making his court to the great, or fan- 
ning his face with his toga at the doors 
of their palaces. Dr. Johnson might 
have visited the Suburra, but not Mount 
Celius. 

So much for the great censor. We 
think that Horace was fully as sincere: 
Petroniust more so. Under his libertine 
effrontery there is more real anger than 
under the austere pedantry of Juvenal. 
Petronius, too, conspired against Nero, 
and opened his veins, while Juvenal 
coaspired against nobody, and died in 
his bed. Yet his fervor produces at 


* Dugdale laughs at Martial for pretending to be intimate with a man of Juvenal’s 
stamp, and for addressing him as Facunde Juvenalis; but we see no reason to doubt 


the connexion. 


t Petronivs Arbiter—the arbiter elegantia of Nero. The man to whom this title 
was first applied, and without whose approval nothing was deemed to be in good 
taste at the court of the Emperor. Tacitus says he was distinguished erudifo luzw. 
He is the ancient type of the refined voluptuary. He wished to avoid a “ scene,” 
even in his last moments, and destroyed himself, so that “ quamquam coacta mors, 


fortuite similis esset.”’ 








” 
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first 2 singular illusion. We are 
ashamed to find ourselves less indignant 
than the virtuous bard ; but look closer, 
and it isthe poet you will find to be 
cold. You will find that he is seated 
upon a tripod in which he has no faith ; 
and if at that moment you should meet 
with one of those reflections of 'l'acitus, 
so full of melancholy resignation, or 
only @ dry, unadorned sentence of Sue- 
tonius, relating a naked fact, you will 
find to your surprise that you are more 
astonished and more moved. 

M. Nisard dves not mean to say that 
Juvenal was a voluptuary, like Martial 
or like Petronius, but a thorough man 
of the world, cold and indifferent; a 
wise man, who had witnessed many 
things, wise with the melancholy wis- 
dom of Solomon. 

Enough of the man. His Satires 
are sublime. ‘The history of Rome is 
only half read without the glowing 
commentary of Juvenal. At no period 
of her history did Rome offer to the 
delineator of manners a finer field for 
his sketches. The city was divided 
into two great classes, the rich and the 
poor. Birth wes nothing, talent no- 
thing, virtue worse than nothing. For 
the rich, the luxuries of the earth were 
exhausted. ‘To the poor, were destined 
slavery and famine. For them there 
was no hope. Wherever they turned 
to seek an escape from misery so over- 
whelming, they could find none but to 
follow the mournful counsel of Seneca 
—‘ die.’ And a few of them, like 
Thrasea, poured their blood upon the 
ground and died hopeless; but the 
greater number followed the rich like 
dogs, fawned, whined, begged for a 
dinner, and gave up body and soul for 
a cast-off garment. ‘The great satirist, 
standing with one foot on the rich, and 
one upon the needy, calls up to men of 
other nations and other times a series 
of pictures, which reveal more of the 
domestic history of Rome than pages 
of Annals. The recitations of the po- 
ets, the catalogue of the rascals as they 
pass in the streets, the depravity and 
dissipation of the Greeks, the life of the 

oor man at. Rome, the mysteries of the 
Sona Dea, the downfall of Sejanus, the 
impndicity of Messalina, the fashiona- 
ble lounger, and the poor client at din- 
ner with his patron, are pictures so 
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life-like, that they carry us back in the 
body to the days of Domitian and Tra- 
jan. Imagine a volume of Juvenal read 
at Pompeii. It would wipe seventeen 
hundred years from the past. 

Juvenal, whether sincere or insin- 
cere, wrote as the elder Romans 
wrote ; as a mature man, from the ful- 
ness of a much observing mind; but 
Lucan, with as much genius perhaps, 
was but a boy-bard forced into an un- 
seasonable mental activity; always 
clever, sometimes brilliant, but Sopho- 
morie both in thought and in style. 
He lived at a time when the literary 
taste of the public was as false as in 
France in 1780, when the charades of 
the Mercure were more considered than 
Racine. Genius had sunk into mere 
cleverness. Men scribbled to show 
their wit and aptness in making an- 
titheses and concetti. And the whole 
life of Lucan was as false as the taste 
of his age. As Hood says of himself, 
He had a dash of ink in his blood; he 
was the nephew of Seneca, and en- 
trusted to his care at the age of eight 
months, was urged by every stimulant 
into a premature fruitfulness of mind. 
Rhemmius Palemon instructed him in 
grammar, Flavus Virginius in rhetoric, 
Anneus Cornutus in philosophy. At 
the age of ten,* he wrote a poem onthe 
combat of Hector and Achilles. Such 
was the boyhood of the bard. 

Seneca, the tutor of Nero, instructed 
the two young men together. One 
would think that his own experience 
with Caligula would have warned him 
of the dangers of such an intimacy— 
one more injurious to the mind of Lu- 
can than ever the society of Virginius 
and Palemon. For Lucan was con- 
stantly obliged to check his powers for 
fear of surpassing his royal fellow dis- 
ciple, and forced to flatter perform- 
ances which he could not but despise. 
As long as he chose to write trash, 
Nero loved and pushed him upward 
through the various offices of honor. 
He made him Questor long before the 
legal age; and soon after, Augur. 
But this friendship between two speci- 
mens of the genus irritabile could not 
last long when one was an emperor, 
vainer of the literary talents which he 
thought he possessed than of hi- 
crown, and the other a dependent, fis 





* As to the treatment of very young poets generally, see “ My Uncle Toby,” and 
the learned Lipsius. 
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of genius, young, ardent, and thirsting 
for success. Vanity is stronger than 
prudence. Lucan could not always 
restrain his thoughts to the exact level 
of the imperial mediocrity, and the 
audience sometimes forgot the pres- 
ence of the Emperor to remember that 
they had souls. On one eventful day 
the reading-hall was crowded. The 
Emperor sat on an ivory throne in full 
view of the crowd. Lucan, without 
tablets or any signs of preparation, re- 
cited in his clear, sweet voice, verses 
full of stirring allusions to that old Ro- 
man liberty, of which Cornutus bad so 
often spoken. The audience burst into 
long and loud acclamations. Nero, 
furious, rose and left the hall, but Lu- 
cap, without appearing to notice his 
departure, finished his recitation, and, 


mad with success, boasted openly of 


his triumph in the public squares. 

Soon after, the rivals contended 
again in the literary games which the 
emperor had instituted. Lucan sang 
the descent of Orpheus: Nero, the 
metamorphosis of Niobe. Luean was 
proclaimed victor.* From this time, 
the rupture was declared, and the poet 
was forbidden to recite or even to plead 
in the courts. He withdrew into re- 
tirement and devoted himself to the 
Pharsalia. The Jiaca, Sylva, Satur- 
nalia of both the poets are lost. We 
have nothing of Lucan but the Phar- 
salia, and the verses of Nero have been 
blotted out by blood. 

Not long after took place the con- 
spiracy of Calpurnius Piso. It found 
Lucan full of bitterness at the prohibi- 
tion of Nero. He could not endure 
the forced retirement in which he lived, 
nor to hear the praises he had so long 
enjoyed bestowed upon others. He 
threw himself into it headlong, with 
no other motive than revenge. But 
the whole plan was betrayed by Mili- 
ehus, the freedman of one of the con- 
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spirators, and nothing remained but to 
die with honor. All of them, with 
three exceptions, died as Romans died 
even in those degenerate days. Tagi- 
tus has immortalized the courage of 
Epicharis, a courtezan, to whom the 
plot had been confided by her lover, 
Rather than betray the confederates, 
she endured the most cruel torments 
during the firstday. ‘On the second 
day, as they were carrying her back 
to the torture-room on a litter, for her 
fractured limbs were unable to sustain 
her, she made a noose in a handker- 
chief which she drew from her bosom, 
placed her head in it and fastened it to 
the back of the litter, and thus, aided 
by the weight of her body, she extin- 
guished the little life they had Jeft her,” 
A glorious example of fidelity in a wo- 
man, preferring to lose her own life to 
betraying people almost unknown to 
her, when the noblest Romans accused 
their nearest relations. Luean, in par- 
ticular—basely exemplifying his own 
words in the first book of the Pharsalia, 
“ille timorum maximus Jethi me- 
tus,”"—did not cease to make diseclo- 
sures as long as he had any hope of 
hife. He even denounced Atilla, his 
mother—a trait worthy of the fellow 
disciple of Nero. 

His disclosures availed him nothing, 
The order at last came for his execu- 
tion. He opened his veins, and as he 
felt the chills of death gaining upon 
him, he repeated, as his last words, 
some lines from his own poem, in 
which he had described a wounded sol- 
dier bleeding to death.t 

Commentators have been pleased to 
lament the loss of the last ten books 
of the Pharsalia, and to account for all 
the deficiencies of Lucan by his early 
death, which sent his works down to 
us unrevised and uncompleted. We 
are not among those who think that 
additional years add much to the genius 





* It would be curious to know who these judges were and how they decided. Even 
if the compositions were given in without name, it would have been easy, one would 


think, to fix npon the worst as Nero’s. 


? Tac. xv.,70. The lines are these; L. 3, 638. 
“Scinditur avulsus. nec sicut vulnere, sanguis 
Emicuit lentus: ruptis cadit undique venis, 
Discursusque anima diversa in membra meantis 
Interceptus aquis. Nullius vita peremti 


Est tanta dimissa ira. 


Tradidit in letum vacuos vitalibus artus :— 
Lucan left a widow, Polla Argentaria by name, who revised his works. Sidon. 
Apollin., 2, 10. 


Pars ultima trunci 
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of a poet, nor can we, after a patient 
rusal of the first ten books of the 
alia, in the least lament the loss 
of the last ten. By whatever rules 
we weigh this poem, we find it want- 
ing. It is not anepic poem. ‘There 
js nothing of the Epic in it. There is 
po unity of plan, no great deed com- 
memorated typical of the age. It is 
not an historic poem. ‘The goddess 
Fortune skips hither and thither, now 
on land and now at sea, perverting 
well-known facts most unreasonably. 
The choice of Pompey for a hero sets 
this point at rest, for in history Pom- 
yisnotahero. It is neither lyric 
nor didactic. Itis as much a surgical 
poem as anything else, when we con- 
sider the ever-recurring description of 
wounds, fractures and contusions.* 

It is difficult to discover the key idea 
of the popem—whether it is a celebra- 
tion of the momentary triumph of lib- 
erty on the death of Cesar, or an eulo- 
gium on Cato and his party,—a politi- 
cal imprecation against civil war or 
a declamation against the caprice 
of Fortune. The text is as_ well 
adapted to one theory as another, for 
there is all this mingled together in the 
poem. Sometimes the verses seem to 
be written by a partisan of Pompey, 
and again by a follower of Cato. In 
other passages we see a sceptic believ- 
ing neither in Pompey, Cesar nor Cato, 
or a fatalist who looks only to Fortune 
as the Great Cause. All this then 
was in the minds of the men of that 
day,and in so far is the poem a tran- 
script of the age. ‘The public, like 
the poet, were imbued with a mixture 
of fatalism and regret, of incredulity 
and resignation; with a melancholy 
recollection of the glories of Ancient 
Rome mingled with a profound igno- 
rance of the principles which produced 
that glory, and a worship of Cato more 
asa philosopher than as a_ politician ; 
with a love of liberty like that of the 
schoolboy when he writes a theme on 
Brutus, a harmless enthusiasm with no 
allusion to the present, as if their 
Rome were separated from the Rome 
of the Gracchi by a thousand years ; 
with a sufficient belief in the gods to 
accuse them of cruelty, a horror of 
civil war and an intense longing for 
repose. 


The great mistake of Lucan is. in 
the choice of Pompey for a hero. 
Pompey was not and cannot be made a 
great man. The want of final success 
would be in itself sufficient to incapa- 
citate him from filling the first place in 
an heroic poem, even if the cause of 
his failure was not throughout his en- 
tire life. It was a want of foree of 
mind, resolution and energy. Like 
Lafayette, he became renowned by cir- 
cumstances, always lucky enough to 
finish easily what the skill of others 
had nearly completed. He reduced 
Sicily for Sylla in forty days, but it 
was when tie party of Marius had 
ceased to exist openly, and he had no- 
thing to do but to take possession. In 
Spain he was repeatedly defeated by 
Sertorius ; but luckily Sertorius was 
assassinated, and Pompey obtained the 
h-nors of a triumph. So in Italy, in 
the Servile war, Crassus had defeated 
Spartacus when Pompey took the com- 
mand and easily routed a few bands of 
fugitives. And in Pontus when Pom- 
pey was made general-in-chief, Lueul- 
lus had reduced Mithridates to the last 
degree of weakness, leaving nothing 
for his successor to do but to carry off 
the credit of concluding the war. This 
constant success raised him to the 
highest place in the republic. At this 
time he was undoubtedly the first man 
in Rome. The prize which Sylla had 
taught him to covet, was within his 
grasp. He had only to stretch forth 
his hand and to seize it. But here the 
weakness of his character betrayed 
him. He mistook ambition for auda- 
city, and renown for power—and so he 
lost all and fell, a fugitive, by the hand 
of a traitor. 

Cesar, on the contrary, was really a 
great man, an Epic man: one, with 
whose brilliant genius and indomitable 
energy all men sympathize. From his 
early youth, when he was pursued by 
the relentless Sylla, to the moment 
when he fell by the daggers of his fol- 
lowers, his life was a series of strug- 
gles against dangers universally fol- 
lowed by victory over them. Great in 
all he undertook, a great general, a 
great writer, a great mathematician 
too, for when Pontifex Maximus, he 
instituted the Julian Calendar, which 
was in use until the end of the 16th 


* See naval battle in the third book. 
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century. And then his death in the 
moment of success was the death of a 
hero. Afier he had gained all] that he 
had toiled for and wished for, The 
Master of the World was struck down 
by a fate as inexorable as that which 
prostrated the god-like Achilles. 

So much for the conception of the 
poem. In its execution it bears the 
stamp of the decline. So much so, 
that M. Nisard has chosen Lucan as 
the type of that time, and has headed 
his chapter “ Lucain ou la Decadence.” 
Everything is as exaggerated in the 
Pharsalia as the character of Pompey. 
The combats are more murderous than 
any others on record ; the soldiers are 
more ferocious, and the killed and 
wounded more numerous. Skirmishes 
are battles, blood flows in rivers, hills 
become mountains, men expand into 
demons. We canne understand how 
the soldiers of Ces; and Pompey sur- 
vived such desolati:, famines, or why 
they were not drowned to a man in 
such diluvial inundations. Such tem- 
pests raged for them as never raged 
before nor since. They march through 
the deserts of Africa with their legs 
twined round with serpents.* No phy- 
sician can cure their horrid diseases ; 
their wounds gape like the infernal 
guifs. The mass of men in the armies 
is so great that the transfixed stand 
upright and move with the rest, as the 
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forests they traverse are so dense that 
the axe fails to prostrate the giant 
trees. Everywhere the grandiose js 
found necessary. ‘The shock of the 
contending warriors is heard to the 
end of the world; the voice of Vesy- 
vius is a whisper to it. He seems to 
expect to increase the size of the act- 
ors by the vastness of the scen ry. 
But, unfortunately, the effect produced 
is precisely the contrary one. 

When a reader familiar with Horace 
and Cicero, takes up Lucan, he is 
struck with the very first aspect of the 
page by the dissimilarity of construe- 
tion and of words. It does not look 
like the Latin to which he has been 
accustomed. Luean abounds in fanej- 
ful phrasest and conceits. He is con- 
stantly striving to be original by saying 
an old thing in a new way, and choos- 
ing circumlocution in preference to the 
simple expression. M. Nisard has 
quoted a large number of these foreed 
expressions, which he compares with 
the forcible simplicity of the Augus- 
tan Age, to illustrate the Decline. 
Studies so minute, however, do not 
come within the limits of a magazine 
article ; and concluding here a paper, 
already, we fear, too far extended, we 
must refer those interested in such pur- 
suits to the second volume of Nisard’s 
entertaining and instructive work. 


* See Capt. Riley’s narrative for a similar instance of “ snake leggings.” Horace 
Walpole published an edition of Lucan with Bentley’s notes in quarto at Strawberry 
Hill in 1760. 

t He calls a swamp ;: Editor aure nocturne. 
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THE FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON.* 
A ROMANCE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Wuy stirs the town, why rolls along 
From street to street the billowy throng? 
Is Rhodes on flame, that they should come 
Like crowds wak'd by the midnight drum? 
A gallant knight, and mounted high, 

Amid the shouting throngs I spy ; 

Behind, a shape of aspect dread, 

Upon a slow-dragged wain is led ; 

A dragon, by its scaly hide 

I know it, and its jaws so wide ; 

And all bekold, with wondering sight, 
The dragon now, and now the knight. 


A thousand voices shout with glee, 
This is the dragon; come and see! 
That swallowed all with sateless greed! 
This is the hero that Rhodes hath freed ! 
Full many a knight before him went, 
To slay the bloody dragon bent, 

But never a knight came from the fight ; 
Praise to this bold, this noble knight !” 
And to the cloister hied they on, 

Where sate the brave knights of St. John, 
Where sate the knights of Jerusalem, 
In solemn council met, they came. 


- 
> 


Before the throne the young knight stands, 
And bares his head, and folds his hands ; 
The pressing crowds impatient tread 
Upon the circling balustrade : 

My knightly duty I have done,” 
Exclaimed the youth, “ the fight is won ; 
The dragon that laid waste the land, 

I slew it with my sword in hand ; 

The wanderer now may wend his way, 
The shepherd on his reed may play ; 
The pilgrim, too, from terror free, 

At holy shrine may bend the knee !” 


‘ 


But sternly looks the chief, and says, 
Well hast thou earned a hero’s praise, 
For valor most adorns the knight, 
And thou hast fought a valiant fight: 
But speak! what is the first of laws 
For him who fights in Jesus’ cause, 
The sacred sign upon his mail ?” 
—And all that hear the words turn pale. 
But he with nobie firmness speaks, 
A manly blush upon his cheeks, 
“ Obedience is the law divine 

That makes him worthy of the sign.” 








° Retzsch’s beautiful outline JBastrations of this famous romance of Schiller, are 
doubtless familiar to most of our readers. 
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* This law divine,” the master said, 
“Thy foot hath stamped with reckless tread ; 
A fight forbidden thou hast fought, 
And held thy knightly faith at naught.” 
“ Judge, master, when thou know'st the whole,” 
Spake he, with calm, untroubled soul. 
“The order’s law, the master’s will, 
Deem'd I most truly to fulfil; 
Not rash and thoughtless did I go 
To lay the fearful monster low, 
But ponder’d well on my intent, 
And more of wiles than blows were spent. 


“Five noble knights had fallen low, 
The victims of the dragon foe ; 
Then came thy mandate to abstain 
From hopeless fight, from contest vain 
Til might I brook the stern command, 
That fettered my impatient brand, 
By busy day, by silent night, 
I wrestled in the bloody fight ; 
And when with morning's early dawn, 
New cries of terror crossed the !awn, 
My boiling blood I could not tame 
And vowed to wipe away our shame. 


- 
. 


And to myself I spake—what deed 

Is youth’s reward, is manhood’s meed t 
What did the sons of mighty name, 
Whose praise heroic songs proclaim, 
Who to the rank of deity 

Were raised by blind idolatry ¢ 

Did they not purify the earth 

From fearful things of menstrous birth? 
Did they not face the lion’s roar, 

And wrestle with the Minotaur, 
Bidding their blood in streams to flow, 
That free the prisoned souls might go ? 


- 


Deserves alone the Moorish head 

To fall beneath a Christixn blade * 
Fight we the idol gods alone 4 

No! every sigh and every groan 
Sent up from every anguished breast 
Calls on the knight, with loud behest, 
Courage with wisdom to unite, 

And mingle eunning with his might : 
Thus spake I oft, and wandering then, 
Tracked out the dragon's bloody den ; 
Of many plans, God showed me one, 
I cried, rejoicing— It is done !’ 


“ And came to thee, and asked thy leave 
To visit home, a short reprieve ; 
Thou, sire, did’st not refuse my prayer, 
And fleetly o'er the seas I fare. 
Scarce had I reached my native strand, 
When by an artist’s cunning hand, 
A dragon shape I made, and knew, 
Well marked, each ugly feature true. 
On stunted feet its monstrous weight 
Climbs like a tower, in awkward height, 
And round and round, a scaly mail 
Scoffs every effort to assail. 
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“ Its huge neck stretches many an ell, 


‘ 


And, like the yawning gates of hell, 
Sucking their prey from every side, 

Its jaws are opened long and wide ; 
Fierce in its swarthy mouth it shows 
Sharp teeth in triple bristling rows ; 
Its tongue is like a pointed blade, 

Its glist’ning eyes shoot lightnings dread, 
Its grated spine, both broad and jong, 
Ends in a tail of serpent-strong, 
Whose bloody knots have often bound 
Both man and beast in scapeless round. 


Thus shape I each minutest trait, 

And clothe it in a dingy grey ; 

Seem’d dragon half, and halt a snake, 
Born of the black infernal lake ; 

And when the shape was finished quite, 
Two dogs I chose me, strong and wight, 
Well trained I wot, hy huntsmen good, 
To chase the wild bull through the wood ; 
I drive them on, I chafe their ire, 

They seize the scaly monster dire 

With angry tooth, while standing nigh, 

I urge them onwards with my cry. 


And when the belly’s softer parts, 
Are open laid to hostile arts, 

I made them seize the monster there, 
And with their pointed fangs it tear. 
Myself upon my Arab steed, 

Of mettle proved, of noble breed, 
Armed as for fiercest combat, storm 
Against the hideous dragon form. 
With loud halloo for battle ery 

I spur him on to victory ; 

And throw my darts with aim so true, 
As I might pierce the dragon through. 


And though my proud steed rears him high, 
And champs his bit impatiently, 

And though my trim curs how! and moan, 
Without remit I urge them on. 

Thus are they trained from day to day, 

Till thrice the moon renews her ray : 

And when they are in finished train, 

In fastest ship I cross the main. 


Three days have passed, have passed no more, 


Since first I Janded on this shore ; 
My weary limbs I might not rest, 
Till I fulfilled my high behest. 


For it did pierce me through and through 
To hear the bours their cries renew, 
And tell of shepherds gored and torn, 
That in the foggy fens were born ; 

My heart commands, and | obey, 

1 gird me to the work straightway, 

I mount my trusty Arab steed, 

My trusty squires attend my need, 


: 
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My faithful dogs my voice obey, 

And wend with me on secret way, 

Where none might know our travel’s bent, 
Or interrupt our bold intent. 


“Thou know’st the chapel, sire ; it stands 
Upon a rock, whose height commands 
The smiling island far and near ; 

No vulgar hand such work might rear, 
And though without it seems but small, 
Within, its treasure passeth all : 

The mother and the babe divine, 

And the three kings that saw the sign. 
Three times thirty steps ascends 

The pilgrim ere his labor ends, 

But soon forgets the giddy road 

When near to Christ, and near to God. 


“ Deep in the rock there is a grot, 
Where light of day there cometh not, 
A noisome and impoisoned den, 

Dank with thick vapors of the fen. 
Within this den the dragon lay, 

His victims watching night and day, 

A hellish watchman at the gate 

Of God's own house, the monster sate, 
And when the pilgrim passed before 
The spot oft stained with human gore, 
From ambuscade the dragon came, 
And swallowed up his weary frame. 


“ Before the doubtful fight I try, 
The sacred rock I mounted high, 
And knelt before the babe, to cleanse 
My soul from sin by penitence. 
There, when the wondrous image shone, 
My glittering gear I girded on, 
And with my good spear in the right, 
Descend, well-omened, to the fight. 
I leave behind my faithful band 
Of squires, and give my last command ; 
And, mounting light my faithful steed, 
Pray God to help me in my need. 


“Scarce had I reached the open spot 
That lies before the noisome grot, 
When bark my curs, and snorts my steed, 
Then rears him high, and checks his speed , 
For, lo! wound up in fearful clue, 
Exposed, the monster lies to view, 
And basks him in the sultry sun ; 
My ready dogs against him run, 
But, rising quick, he gives them pause, 
And wide he opes his pond’rous jaws, 
And sends his breath forth like a blight, 
And howls like jackall in the night. 


“ But quickly I revive their rage, 
And with new fury they engage, 
While I my spear, my strongest throw 
With might against the scaly foe ; 
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But powerless as a stone it falls, 
Thrown back from triple granite walls, 
And ere I could renew my throw, 

My steed shies from the hideous foe ; 
He fears that eye of serpent glare, 

He fears that breath that chokes the air, 
And startles back—and now the strife 
Well nigh had ended with my life. 


“Quick from my steed I sprang, and bare 
My ready brand with threat’ning air ; 
But all my blows fall dintless on . 
‘That harness harder than the stone, 
And with his tail, wide lashing round, 
With foree it brings me to the ground. 
Already seem’d its yawning jaws 
Before the mighty gulp to pause, 
When rush my dogs, a faithful pair, 
Upon the softer parts laid bare, : 
And bite and tear, and pinch it so, 

It stands and howls for very wo. 


“And while it howls in agony, 
With sudden spring I shake me free, 
Deep to the hilt my sword I bury 
Within the monster’s mesentery, 
Where scales protect not from his foes,— if 
And from the wound the black blood flows. 
He sinks, and buries in his fall 
Me with his body's weighty ball. 
My senses leave ine. In a swound DY 


I Jay ; and when I looked around, tf 
My faithful squires beside me stood, i 
And lay the dragon in his blood.” h 
ft: 
Scarce had the noble youth made pause, a 
When loud arose the free applause ; re 
Too long restrained, the mingled tide i 


Of rival plaudits, multiplied, 9 
Come from the echoing roof tenfold, 
As swelling wave on wave is rolled, : 
His brother knights with one acclaim \ 
Might crown him with a wreath of fame, 
I’rom street to street in triumph proud 
Might bear him on the grateful crowd, 
The master folds his brow severe, 

And bids the throng in silence hear,— 


And speaks: ‘ Thy valiant hand’hath slain 4 
The foe that many fought in vain ;— 7 
‘The grateful people's deity, 4 
Thou art thine order's enemy ; 

Thy heart hath borne a serpent, know, 
Worse than the bloody dragon foe. 
That snake, the venom of thy breast, ih 
A will it is by pride pos» ssed, 
Whose stubborn heart may not incline if 
To order and to discipline, 
That man from man asunder tears, } 
And with itself to 1uin bears. 
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“‘ Wild courage may the Moor display, 
A Christian’s boast is to obey ; 
For where the Lord of earth and skies 
Walked in a servant's humble guise, 
The fathers of our order there, 
‘The vow of holy knighthood sware, 
The hardest duty to fulfill, 
To curb our own rebellious will! 
Thee. hath vainglory led astray— 
Go, take thee from my sight away ! 
Who scorns his master’s yoke divine, 
Unworth7 is to wear his sign.” 





; The crowd breaks out with angry roar, 
His brother-knights for grace implore, 
And shakes the pillared dome around ; 
But silent looks upon the ground 
The youth, and doffs his knightly gear, 
Kisses the master’s hand severe, 

And goes. He follows with his eye, 
And back he ealls him lovingly, 

And speaks : “‘ Embrace me, noble son, 
The harder fight thy faith bath won! 
This cross receive, It is the meed 

Of humble heart, and noble deed.” 


New York, March, 1344. 


THOMAS WILSON DORR. 


Gop made him strong, and raised him up to be 

One who would struggle till the world was free ; 
When others faltered, did he seek the van, 

And bear the standard for the rights of man. 

When friends were false, and trusted ones grew cold, 
He stood alone, undaunted and unsold : 

Calmly and well to urge another's right, 

Before the presence of usurping might. 


Rude, but true men, revere the name of one 

Who suffers for a noble deed, undone. 

Now do their strong hearts swell and warmly beat 
For his good purpose, hallowed by defeat ; 

The love of those, whose praise is worthy more 
Than human power, or wealth of glittering ore, 
Is his,—no fleeting treasure of a day, 

But that good store, that passeth not away. 


Some men are born for strife, and nerved to bear 
Of persecution and rank wrong a share : 
Unmoved are they by an unrighteous doom, 

The scaffold’s terror and tke prison’s gloom. 

A stern requirement hath it ever been, 

The good and true, through suffering shall win: 
He is no hero, who hath lived and died, 

His vow unchallenged and his faith untried. 


Massachusetts, Feb. W@, 1844. 


: 
: 
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THE ARTIST OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


BY NATHANIEL 


Aw elderly man, with his pretty daugh- 


ter on his arm, was passing along the 


street, and emerged from the gloom of 


the cloudy evening into the light that 
fell across the pavement from the win- 
dow of a small shop. It was a project- 


ing window ; and on the inside were 
1 1 


: . t 

suspended a varie ty ol watches,—pincn- 
. ) 

beck, silver, and one or two of go!ld,— 


i 


all with their faces turned from the 
street, as if churlishly disinclined to in- 
form th Way farers what o’clock it was. 


} 


Seated within the shop, sidelong to the 
window, with his pale face bent earn- 
estly over some delicate piece of me- 
chanism, on which was thrown the con- 
centrated lustre of a shade-lamp, ap- 
pear d a young man. 

“* What can Owen Warland be 
about ?”’ muttered old Peter Hovenden, 
—himself a retired watch-maker, and 
the former master of this same young 
man, whose occupation he was now 
wondering at. ‘“ What can the fellow 
be about? ‘These six months past, | 
have never come by his shop without 


seeing him just as steadily at work as 
now. It would bea flight beyond his 


usual foolery to seek for the Perp tual 


Motion. And yet I know enough of 


my old business to be certain, that what 
he is now so busy with Is no part of the 
machinery of a watch.” 

* Perh ips, father,” said Annie, with- 


out showing much interest in the ques- 


ti 


tion, * Owen is inventing a new kind of 
time-keeper. [am sure he has inge- 
nuity eno oh.” 

‘Pooh, child! he has not the sort of 
ingenuity to invent anything better than 
a Dutch toy.” answered her father, 
who had formerly been put to much 


vexation by Owen Warland’s 


IrT¢ rular 
genius. “ A plague on such ingenuity ! 
All the effect that ever I knew of it, 
was, to spoil the accuracy of some of 
the best watches in my shop. He 
would turn the sun out of its orbit, and 


derange the whole course of time, if, as 
I said before, his ingenuity could grasp 
anything bigger than a child’s toy !” 
“ Hush, father! he hears you,” whis- 
pered Annie, pressing the old man’s 
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arm. ‘ His ears are as delicate as his 
feelings, and you know how easily dis- 
turbed they are. Do let us move on.” 

So Peter Hovenden and his daughter 
Annie plodded on, without further con- 
versation, until, in a by-street of the 
town, they found themselves passing 
the open door of a blacksmith’s shop. 
Within was seen the forge, now blaz- 
ing up, and illuminating the high and 
dusky roof, and now confining its lustre 
to a narrow precinct of the coal-strewn 
floor, according as the breath of the 
bellows was puffed forth, or again in- 
haled into its vast leathern lungs. In 
the intervals of brightness, it was easy 
to distinguish objects in remote corners 
of the shop, and the horse-shoes that 
hung upon the wall; in the momentary 
gloom, the fire seemed to be glimmer- 
ing amidst the vagueness of unenclosed 
space. Moving about in this red glare 
and alternate dusk, was the figure of 
the blacksmith, well worthy to be 
viewed in so picturesque an aspect of 
light and shade, where the bright blaze 
struggled with the black night, as if 
each would have snatched his comely 
strength from the other. Anon, he 
drew a white-hot bar of iron from the 
coals, laid it on the anvil, uplifted his 
arm of might, and was soon enveloped 
in the myriads of sparks which the 
strokes of his hammer scattered into 
the surrounding gloom. 

** Now, that is a pleasant sight,” said 
the old watchmaker. “I know what 
it is to work in gold, but give me the 
worker in iron, after all is said and 
done. He spends his labor upon @ 
reality. What say you, daughter An- 
nie : 

* Pray don’t speak so loud, father,” 
whispered Annie. “ Robert Danforth 
will hear you.” 

“And what if he should hear me 
said Peter Hovenden; “I say again, 
it is a good and a wholesome thing to 
depend upon main strength and reality, 
and to earn one’s bread with the bare 
and brawny arm of a blacksmith. A 
watchmaker gets his brain puzzled by 
his wheels within a wheel, or loses his 


qn 
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health or the nicety of his eyesight, as 
was my case; and finds himself, at 
middle age, or a little after, past labor 
at his own trade, and fit for nothing 
else, yet too poor to five at his ease. 
So, I say once again, give me main 
strength for my money. And then, 
how it takes the nonsense out of a man! 
Did you ever hear of a blacksmith be- 
ing such a fool as Owen Warland, yon- 


der ¢” 
“ Well said, uncle Hovenden!” 
shouted Robert Danforth, from the 


forge, in a full, deep, merry voice, that 


g 
made the roof 1e-echo. “And what 
says Miss Annie io that doctrine? She, 


] suppose, will think it a genteeler bu- 
siness to tinker up a lady’s watch, than 
to forge a horse-shoe or make a grid- 
iron !” 

Annie dre W 
out giving him time for reply. 

But we must return to Owen War- 
land’s shop, and spend more meditation 
upon his ' than 
sither Peter Hoven 
daughter Annie, or Owen's old school- 


fellow, Robe rt 


her father onward, with- 


characte 


and 


1 n, OF probably his 


history 


would hav« 


) r +} 
D LHIOrun, 


thought due to so slight a subject. 
From the time that his little fingers 


h id 


could grasp a pen-knife, Owen 


been remarkable for a delicate inge- 
nuity, which sometimes produced pretty 
shapes in wood, principally figures of 
flowers and birds, and sometimes 
seemed to aim at the hidden mysteries 
of mechanism. Dut it was always for 


purposes of grace, and 


mockery of the 
like the crowd of sche 


never with any 
He did not, 


1-boy artizans, 


useful. 


on the 


construct little windmills angle 
of a barn, or watermills across 
neighboring brook. ‘Those who dis- 


covered such pecull 


to think it worth their 


him closely, sometimes 


rity in the boy, 
while to observe 
to 


suppose that he was attempting to imi- 


Saw reason 


tate the beautiful movements of nature, 


as exemplified in the flight of birds or 
the activity of little animals. It 
seemed, in fact, a new development of 


the love of the Be iutiful, such : 
have made 
sculptor, and which was as compl tely 
refined from all utilitarian coarseness, 
as it could have been in either of the 
fine arts. He looked with singular 
distaste at the stiff and regular pro- 
cesses of ordinary machinery. Being 


him a poet, a painter, ora 


once carried to see a steam-engine, in 
the expectation that his intuitive com- 
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[June, 


prehension of mechanical principles 
would be gratified, he turned pale, and 
grew sick, as if something monstrous 
and unnatural had been presented to 
him. ‘This horror was partly owing to 
the size and terrible energy of the Iron 
Laborer; for the character of Owen's 
mind was microscopic, and tended na- 
turally to the minute, 

with his diminutive fram¢ 


ith accordance 


>and thre mar- 


call rally nd ad i . 

vellous smaliine ind delicate power of 
. . % te . 
his fingers. vot that his sense of 


¢! ‘ ' 
tHeTevy Gililil 


beauty wa 
sense of prettin 
; 


Idea has no relation to 


be as perfectly devele 
too minute for any it 
vestigation, as wit 1 U 


that is measur 





bow. But, at ail event 

teristic minuteness 1 h opjects and 
ann nisahs = | , ] 
accompils! n tS made ul \ rid even 
more incapable, than it might otherwise 


have been, of appreciating Owen War- 


land’s genius. Th boy’s relatives 
saw nothi er to be done—as per- 
haps there v n to bind him 
apprentice to a watchmaker, hoping 
that his ht thus 
be regulates l 1 pur- 
0s8es, 

Peter Hlovenden’s opinion of his ap- 
prentice has already been ex} ed. 
He could make nothing of the lad. 
Owen’s apprehension of t profes- 

onal myst s, if vas on- 

val yq *k But he It ether for- 
cot or de | tl nd object of a 





watchmaker’s busin 


more for the measurement of time than 
if it had bee 1 merged into eternity. So 
long, however, as he re 1 under 
his ole mast care, O | *k of 
sturdiness 1 it pe trict 
njunctions and sharp o it, to re- 
s 1 his creative eccentricity within 
b ii But vh 0 h S$ ippre Licesh p 


: 
was served out, and he had taken 


little shop which Peter Ilovenden’s 
failing eye-s t col ipei 1 him to re- 
lin juish, t en did people recognize how 
unfit a person w Owen Warland to 


lead old blind Father Time along his 
daily course. One of his most rational 
projects was, to musical 
operation with the machinery of his 
watches, so that all the harsh disson- 
ances of life might be rendered tuneful, 
and each flitting moment fall into the 
abyss of the Past in golden drops of 


harmony. ] was en- 


connect a 


; : : 
If a family-clock 





¢ 
} 
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trusted to him for repair—one of those 
tall, ancient clocks that have grown 
nearly allied to human nature, by mea- 
suring out the lifetime of many genera- 
tiuns—he would take upon himself to 
airange a ¢a:.ce or funeral procession 
of figures, across its venerable face, re- 
prese nting twe In e mirthful or melan- 
choly hou rs. Several freaks of this 
kind q juite d lestroyed the young watch- 
maker’s credit with that stea dy and 
matter-of-fact class of people who hold 
the opinion that time is not to be trifled 
with, whether considered as the medium 
of advancement and prosperity in this 
world, or preparation for the next 

His custom rapidly diminished—a mis- 
fortune, however, that was a 
reckoned among his better accidents 

by Owen Warland, who was becoming 
more and more absorbed in a secret 
occupation, which drew all his science 
and manual dexterity into itself, and 
likewise gave full employment to the 
characteristic tendencies of his genius. 

This pursuit had already consumed 
many months. 

After the old watchmaker and his 
pretty daughter had gazed at him, out 
of the obscurity of the street, Owen 
Warland was seized with a f 
of the nerves, which made his hand 
tremble too violently to proceed with 


t 
: 
luttering 


such delicate labor as he was now en- 


“It was Annie herself!” murmured 
he. “I should have known it by this 
throbbing of iny heart, before | heard 
her father’s voice. Ah, how it throbs! 
I shall scarcely be able to work again 
m this exquisite mechanism to-night. 
Annie—dearest Annie—thou shouldst 
give firmness to my heart and hand, 
and not shake them thus; for if I strive 
to put the very spirit of Beauty into 


form, and give it motion, it i 
sake alone. Oh, throbbing 
quiet ! If my labor be thus 


there will come vague and uns 





dreams, which will leave me spiritless 
to-morrow. 

As he was endeavoring to settle him 
self again to his task, the shop-door 
opened, and gave admittance to no 
other than the stalwart figure which 
Peter Hovenden had paused to admire, 
as seen amid the light and shadow of 
the blacksmith’s shop. Robert Dan- 
forth had brought a little anvil of his 
own manufacture, and peculiarly con- 
structed, which the young artist had re- 
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cently bespoken. Owen examined the 
article, and pronounced it fashioned 
according to his wish. 

“ Why, yes,” said Robert Danforth, 
his strong voice filling the shop as with 
the sound of a bass- viol, “1 consider 
myself equul to anything in the way of 
my own trade; though I should have 
made but a poor figure at yours, with 
such a fist as this,”—added he , laugh- 
ing, as he laid his vast hand bes e the 
delicate one of Owen. “ But what 
then’ I put more main strength into 
one blow of my sledge-hammer, than 
all that you have expended since you 
were a ’prentice. Is not that ‘the 
truth ? 

“Very probably,” answered the low 
and slender voice of Owen. “Strength 
is an earthly monster. I make no pre- 
tensions to it. My force, whatever 
there may be of it, is altogether spir- 
itual.” . 

“ Well but, Owen, what are you 
about?” asked his old schoolfellow, 
still in such a hearty volume of tone 
that it made the artist shrink ; espe- 


cially as the question related to a sub- 
ject so sacred as the as dream 





of his imagination. “Folks do say, 
= you are trying to discover the Per- 
ual Motion.’ 
‘The Perpetual Motion '—non- 
sense!” replied Owen Warland, with 
a movement of disgust; for he was 


full of little petulances. “It never 
can be discovered! It is a dream 


that may delude men whose brains 
are mystified with matter, but not me. 
Besides, if such a discove ry were pos- 
a it would not be worth my while 


} 


to make it, only to have the secret 
turne as to such purposes as are now ef- 
fected by steam and water-power. I 
am not ambitious to be honored with 
the pa te ni y of anew kind of cotton- 
uf hi ne 
“That would be droll e1 ough ! 
cried the blacksmith, breaking out into 
such an uproar of aug iter, that Owen 
himself, and the bell-glasses on his 
work-board, quivered in unison. “ No; 
no, Owen! No child of yours will 
have iron joints and sinews. Well; 
I wont hinder you any more. Good. 
night, Owen, and success ; and if you 
need any assistance, so far as a down- 
right blow of hammer upon anvil wilf 
answer the purpose, I ’m your man !” 
And with another laugh, the man of 
main strength left the shop. 


Y 


‘ 
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“ How strange it is,” whispered 
Owen Warland to himself, leaning his 
head upon his hand, “ that all my mus- 
ings, my purposes, my passion for the 
Beautiful, my consciousness of power 
to create it—a finer, more ethereal 
power, of which this earthly giant can 
have no qoaception—ell, all, look so 
vain and idle, whenever my path is 
crossed . Robert Danforth! He 
would drive me mad, were I to meet 
him often. His hard, brute force dark- 
ens and confuses the spiritual element 
within me. But I, too, will be strong 
in my own way. i will not yield to 
him !” 

He took from beneath a glass, a piece 
of minute machinery, which he set in 
the condensed light of his lamp, and, 
looking intently at . through a magni- 
fying glass s, proceeded to operate with 
a delicate instrument of steel. In an 
instant, however, he fell back in his 
chair, and clasped his hands, with 
look of horror on his face, that made 
its small features as impressive as 
those of a gi lant would have been. 

*“ Heaven! What have I done!” 
exclaimed he. “ The vapor !—the in- 
fluence of that brute force '—it has be- 
wildered me, and obscured my percep- 
tion. J have made the very stroke— 
the fatal stroke—that I have dreaded 
from the first! It is all over—the toil 
of months—the object of my life! | 
am ruined !” 

And there he sat, in strange despair, 
until his lamp flickered in the socket, 
and left the Artist of the Beautiful in 
darkness. 

Thus it is, that ideas which grow up 
within the imagination, and appear so 
lovely to it, and of a value beyond 
whatever men call valuable, ex- 
posed to be shatt red and annihilated 
by contact with the Practical. It is 
re juisite for the ideal artist to possess 
a force of character that seems hardly 
compatible with its delicac y; he must 
keep his faith in himself, while the in- 
with its 
utter disbelief; he must stand up against 

mankind ¢ a be his own sole disciple, 
both as respects his genius, and the ob- 
jects to which it is directed. 

For a time, Owen Warland 
cumbed to this severe, but inevitable 
test. He spent a few sluggish weeks, 


are 


credulous . assails him 


suc- 


with his head so continually resting in 
his hands, that the townspeople had 
carcely an opportunity to see his coun- 
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tenance. When, at last, it was again 
uplifted to the light of day, a cold, , dull, 
nameless change w as perceptible upon 
it. Inthe opinion of Pe ‘ter Hovenden, 
however, and that order of sagaciougs 
understandings who think that life 
should be regulated, like clock-work, 
with leaden weights, the alteration was 
entirely for the better. Owen now, in- 
deed, applied himself to business with 
dogged industry. It was marvellous 
to witness the obtuse gravity with 
which he would inspect the wheels of 
a great, old silver watch; thereby de- 
lighting the owner, in whose fob it had 
been worn till he deemed ita portion 
and was according gly 
atment In 


of his own l fe, 
} 


jealous of its tre conse- 
quence of the good re port thus acquired, 
Owen Warland was invited by the 
proper authorities to regulate the clock 
in the Fadia eple. He succeeded 


so admirably in this matter of public 
that the mere cruffly 
acknowledged his merit *Change; 


interest, hants 


8 on 


the nurse whispered his praises, as she 
gave the potion in the sick-chamber; 
the lover blessed him at the hour of 
appointed interview; and the town in 


general thanked Owen for the pune- 
tuality of In a word, the 
heavy we spirits kept 
everything ly within 
his own system, but wheresoever the 
iron accents of the church-clock were 
audible. e, though 
minute, yet his present 
state, that, *n employed to engrave 
silver poons, he 
‘tters in the 


dinner-time. 
ight upon his 


in order, not mere 


It was a circums 
characteristic of 
whe 
? 
Lis on 


the requisite | 


names or 


now wrote 


plainest possible style; omitting a va- 
riety of fanciful flourishes, that had 
heretofore distinguished his work in 


this kind. 

One day, during the era of this hap- 
py transformation, old Peter Hovenden 
ius former apprentice. 


came to visit 


“Well, Owe he said he, ** I am rlad 
to hear such good accounts of you from 
all quarters; and especially from the 
town-clock yonder, which speaks in 

commendation every hour of the 


your 


twenty-four. Only get rid altogether of 
your nonsensical trash about the Beau- 
tiful—which I, nor nobody else, nor 


boot, could never under- 


yourself of that, and 


yourself to 
stand—only free 
your success in life is as sure as day- 
light. Why, if you go on in this way, 
I should even venture to let you doctor 
this precious old watch of mine ; though, 
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except my daughter Annie, I have no- 
thing else so valuable in the world.” 

“| should hardly dare touch it, sir,” 
replied Owen in a depressed tone ; for 
he was weighed down by his old mas- 
ter’s presence. 

“{n time,” said the latter, “in time, 
you will be capable of it.’ 

The old watchmaker, with the free- 
dom naturally consequent on iis former 
authority, went on inspecting the work 
which Owen had in hand at the moment, 
together with other matters that were 
in progress. The artist, meanwhile, 
could searcely lift his head. There 
was nothing so antipodal to his nature 
as this man’s eold, unimaginative saga- 
city, by contact with which everything 
was converte d into adream, exes pt the 
densest matter of the physical world. 


Owen groaned in sp 


and prayed fer- 
vently to be delivered from him. 

= But what is this?” cried Peter Ho- 
venden abruptly, taking up a dusty bell- 


glass, ber 


ith which appeared a me- 





chanical something, as delicate and 
minute as the system of a butterfly’s 
anatomy. sas Wi il have v he re 

Owen, Owen! tl ] W heraft in 
these little chains, and wheel id pul- 
leys! See! with one pinch of my fin- 
ger and thumb, | am going to deliver 


you from all futur I 
“For Heaven’s sake,” screamed 


Owen Warland, springin p with wi n- 


derful energy, “as you would not drive 
me mad—donottouchit! The a ! 
est pressure of your finger would 1 


me for ever.” 

“Aha, young man! And is it so?” 
said the old watchmaker, looking at 
him with just enough of penetration to 
torture Owen’s soul with the bitterness 
of world! criticism. “* Well; take 


your own course. 


again, that in this small piece of me- 
chanism lives your evil spirit. Shall I 


exoreise tim 
“ You are my Evil Spirit,” answered 


Owen, much excited “you, a 1 tl 

hard, coarse world! Ch leaden 
thouchts a the despondency that you 
fling upon me are my clogs, Else, I 
should long have achieved the task 


that I was « ted for.” 


Peter Hovenden shook his head, 
with the mixt of contempt and in 
dignation which mankind, of whom he 
vas partly presentative, deem them- 
selve entitled to f¢ | towards I « 
pietons v ho seek « prizes than 


the dusty ones along the highway. He 
then took his leave with an uplifted 
finger, and a sneer upon his face, that 
haunted the artist’s dreams for many a 
night afterwards. At the time of his 
old master’s visit, Owen was probably 
on the point of taking up the relinquish- 
ed task; but, by this sinister event, he 
was thrown back into the state whence 
he had bee n slowly emerging. 

But the innate tendency of his soul 
had only been accumulating fresh vigor, 
during its apparent sluggishness. As 
the summer advanced, he almost totally 
relinquished his business, and permitted 
Father Time, so far as the old gentleman 
was represented by the clocks and watch- 


es un le r his control, to stray at random 


through human life, making infinite 
confusion among the train of bewildered 
hours. He wasted the sunshine, as 
people said, in wandering through the 
woods and fields, and along the banks 
of streams. There, like a child, he 
found amusement in chasing butterflies, 
or watching the motions of water-in- 
sects. There was something truly 
mysterious in the intentness with which 
he contemplated these living playthings, 
as they sport don the bree Ze; Or CX- 
amined the structure of an imperial in- 
sect whom he had imprisoned. The 
chase of butterflies was an apt emblem 
of the ideal pursuit in which he had 
ent so many golden hour But, 
would the Beautiful Idea ever be yield- 
ed to he hand, like the butterfly that 
symbolized it? Sweet, doubtless, were 
these days, and congenial to the artist’s 
soul. The y were full of brig nt ¢ -Oncep- 
tions, which gleamed through his in- 
tellectual world, as the butterflies 
cleamed through the outward atmo- 
sphere, and were real to him for the 
instant, without the toil, and perplexity, 
and many disappointments, of attempt- 
ing to make them visible to the sensual 
eye. Alas, that the artist, whether in 
poetry or whatever other material, may 
not content himself with the inward 





~— & 





enjoyment of the Beautiful, but must 
chase the flitt no mystery be yond the 
verge of his ethereal domain, and crush 
ts frail being in seizing it with a 
material grasp! Owen Warland felt 


o give external reality to 
his idea as irres a as any of the 
poets or painters, who have arrayed the 
world in a dimmer and fainter beauty, 


imperfectly copied from the richness of 
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The night was now his time for the 
slow process of recreating the one Idea, 
to which all his intellectual activity re- 
ferred itself Always at the approach 
of dusk, he stole into the town, locked 
himself within his shop, and wrought 
with patient delicacy of touch, for many 
hours. Sometimes he was startled by 
the rap of the watchman, who, when 
all the world should be asleep, had 
caught the gleam of lamplight through 
the crevices of Owen Warland’s shut- 
ters. Daylight, to the morbid sensi- 
bility of his mind, seemed to have an 
inirusiveness that interfered with his 
pursuits. On cloudy and inclement 
days, therefore, he sat with his head 
upon his hands, moffling, as it were, 
his sensitive brain in a mist of indefinite 
musings ; for it was a relief to escape 
from the sharp distinctness with which 
he was compelled to shape out his 
thoughts, during his nightly toil. 

From one of these fits of torpor, he 
was aroused by the entrance of Annie 
Hovenden, who came into the shop wit ith 
the freedom of a customer, and 
with something of the familiarity of a 
childish friend. She had worn a hole 
through her silver thimble, and wante: 
Owen to repair it. 

* But I don’t know whether you will 


condescend to such a task,” said she, 
laughing, “now that you are so taken 


up with the notion of putting spirit into 


mat hinery. 
‘Where did you get that idea, An- 
nie?” said Owen, starting in surprise. 
* Oh, out of my own head,” answered 
she, “and from something that I heard 


you say, long ago, when you were but 
ae > ' 


a boy, and I alittle child. But, come 


will you mend this poor thimble of 


mine ?” 

“Anything for your sake, Annie,’ 
said Owen Warland—“ anything ; even 
were it to work at Robert Danforth’s 
forge.” 

** And that would be a pretty sight 
retorted Annie, glancing with imper- 
ceptible slightness a I] 


t the artist’s smal] 
and slender frame. ‘* Well; here is 
the thimble.” 

*“* But that is a strange idea of yours,’ 
said Ow en, “about the spirituz alisa wion 
of matter !” 

And then the thought stole into his 
mind, that this young girl possessed 
the gift to comprehend him, better than 
all the world beside. And what a help 





and strength would it be to him, in his 


lonely toil, if he could gain the sympa- 
thy of the only being whom he loved! 
To persons whose pursuits are insulated 
from the common business of a 
are either in advance of mankind, 
apart from it—there often comes a sen- 
sation of moral cold, that makes the 
spirit shiver, as if it had reached the 
frozen solitudes around the pole. What 
the prophet, the poet, the reformer, the 

criminal. or any other man, with husnan 
vearnings, but sep varated from the mul. 
titude by a pe culiar lot, might feel, , poor 
Owen Warland felt. 

“Annie,” cried he, growing pale as 
death at the thought, “how gladly 
would I tell you the secret my pur- 
suit! You, methinks, would estimate 
it rightly. You, | know, would hear 
it with a reverence that I must not ex. 

t from the harsh, material world.” 

** Would I not ? to be sure I would ™ 


repli d Anne Hove nden, | 





r 
Ol 
l,] 
1G 


lightly laugh- 
ing. ‘* Come ; explain to me quickly what 


is the meaning of this little ps ig, 
so delicately w rought that it ht be 

plaything Queen Mab "Be ] 
will put In tion 


T ’ 

put it inn n. 
* Hold,” exclaimed Owen, * hold!” 
Annie had but given the slightest 


pos touch, with the point of a nee- 
dle, to thi me minute portion of 
complicated machinery which has been 
more than once mentioned, when the 
artist seized her by the wrist with a 
force that made her scream aloud. She 
was affrighted at the convulsion of in- 
tense rage and anguish that writhed 
across his features. The next instant 


he Jet his head sink 1 yn his hands. 


“Go, Ar ee murmured he, “] 
have deceived 1 lf, and must suffer 
for it. I ye ar for sympathy and 
thoucht—and fancied—and dreamed— 
that you might give it me. But you 
lack the talisman, Annie, that should 
idmit you into my secrets. ‘That touch 

undone the toil of months, and the 
ought of a lifetime! It was not your 
It, Annie—but you have ruined me!” 


Poor Owen Warland ! I] } had in- 





deed erred, yet pardor ibly ; for if any 
human spirit could have sufficiently 
reverenced the yay - ) sacred in 


; 
his eves, it must have been a woman's. 


even Ausie lovenden, pe ssibly, might 


not have disappointed him, had she been 
enlightened by the deep intelligence of 
love. 


The artist spent the ensuing winter 
in a way that satisfied any persons, 
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who had hitherto retained a hopeful 
opinion of him, that he was, in truth, 
jrrevocably doomed to inutility as re- 
garded the world, and to an evil desti- 
ny on his own part. The decease of a 
relative had put him in possession of a 
small inheritance. ‘Thus freed from 
the necessity of toil, and having lost 
pose— rreat, at least to him—he a 


doned himself to habits from which, it 


the steadfast influence of a great pur- 

ban- 
might have ppose d, the mere 
delicacy of his organization would have 


been si 


availed to secure him Sut when the 
ethereal portion of a raan of genius is 
obscured, the earthly part assumes an 
influence the more uncontrollable, be- 
cause the ch ter is now thrown off 
the bala > W Providence had 
so nicely ted % 1 wi h, in 
coarser n ] idjusted | 

other method Owen Warl | made 

| 








and contemplated the ns that hub- 
ble up so wally 1 tl rit ot the 
class 1 i t } Lire W } 
soon g y chostl i nN i l 
when t dismal and table 
had t ! t \ rm I t 
sti! ( ) ill the cup of 
( t ( 1 it or did t 
© ol | ! l the oom 
1 spe l [ K t him 
I ew ( ess ol 
S} | e deep- 
est si ( urtist . 
now c¢ oF I e into} 
than any fant s s and he ) 
that t abuse ¢ \ f d summon 
up. In the | ( e could re- 
mem be even ) midst of h 
trouble, that | delusion } 
the form the h was his 
ic 1 

I i m T t he Vi 1 ree. 
deemed by an lent which more 
than one pe nv iessed, but of wl l 
the ITrew could not explain ne 
( ‘ th Oo 1 on () l 


On a warm afternoon of Spring, as the 


artist sat mong his 1! oO compa- 
nions, with sof w before him, 
a splendid butterfly flew in at the open 
window, and fluttered about his head. 
“Ah!” exclaimed Owen, who had 


drank freely, “Are you alive again, 





i 
child of the 


playmate of the 
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summer breeze, after your dismal win- 
ter’s nap! Then it is time for me to 
be at work !” 

And leaving his unemptied glass 
upon the table, he departed, and was 
never known to sip another drop of 
wine. 

And now, again, he resumed his 
wanderings in the woods and fields. 
It might be fancied that the bright 
butterfly, which had come so spiritlike 


into the window, as Owen sat with the 
rude revellers, was indeed a spirit, 
commissioned to recall him to the 
pure, ideal life that had so etherealized 
him among men. It might be fancied, 
that he went forth to seek this spirit, in 


its sunny haunts; for still, as in the 
summer-time gone by, he was seen to 
steal gently up, wherever butterfly 
had alighted, and lose himself in eon- 


templation of it. 
i 


When it took flight. 
his eyes followed the winged vision, 


as if its airy track would show the path 
to heaven. But what could be the pur- 
pose of the unseasonable toil, which 
' in resumed, as the watchman 


knew by the lines of lamp-light through 


the crevices of Owen Warland’s shut- 
ters ? l‘he townspe le ha 1 one com- 
all these sin- 


. terial eal ‘ ¢ 
prehe ive explanation 0 


rélarities. Owen Warland had gone 


mad! How universally efficacious— 
how satisfactory, too, and soothing to 
the injured sensibility of narrowness 
nd dullness—is this ¢ nethod of 

unting for whatever lies beyond 
the world’s most ordinary scope! From 
Saint Paul’s days, down to our poor 
litt Artist of the B tiful, the same 
talisman has been applied to the eluci- 
dation of all mysterie in the words or 
deeds of men, who Ss] oke or acted too 


wisely or too we ll. In ()wen War- 


land’s case, the judgment of his towns- 





pe ople may have been correct. Pe r- 
haps he was mad. The k of sym- 
pathy —that contrast between himself 
a his neighbors, which took away 
the restraint of ex imy le—was enough 


to make him so. Or, possibly, he had 
caucht just so much of ethereal radi- 
ance as served to bewilder him, in an 
earthly sense, by its intermixture with 
the common daylight. 

One evening, when the artist had re- 
turned from a customary ramble, and 


had just thrown the lustre of his lamp 


on the delicate piece of work, so often 


interrupted, but still taken up again, as 
if his fate were embodied in its me- 
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chanism, he was surprised by the en- 
trance of old Peter Hovenden. Owen 
never met this man without a shrinking 
of the heart. Of all the world, he was 
most terrible, by reason of a keen un- 
derstanding, which saw so distinctly 
what it did see, and disbelieved so un- 
compromisingly in what it could not 
see. On this occasion, the old watch- 
maker had merely a gracious word or 
two to say. 

“ Owen, my lad,” said he, 
see you at my es to-morrow night.’ 

The artist began to mutter 
excuse. 

“Oh, but it must be so,” quoth Peter 
Hovenden, “ for the sake of the 
when you were one of the household. 
What, my boy, don’t you know that my 
daughter Annie is engaged to Robert 
Danforth? We are 
tainment, in our huml 
brate the event.” 

* Ah!” said Owen. 

That little monosyllable was all he 
uttered ; its tone seemed cold and un- 
concerned, to an ear like Peter Hoven- 
den’s ; snd yet there was in it the stifled 
outcry of the poor artist’s heart, which 
he compressed within him like a man 
holding down an evil spirit. One slight 
outbreak, however, imperceptible to the 
old watchmaker, he allowed a 
Raising the instrument with which he 
was about to begin his work, he co t it fall 
upon the little system of machinery that 
had, anew, cost him months of thought 
and toil. It was shattered by the stroke 


"* we must 


some 


{ 
cays 


an enter- 
to cele- 


making 
le way, 


Owen Warland’s story would have 
been no tolerable representation of the 
troubled life of those who strive to 


create the Beautiful, if, amid all other 
thwarting influences, love had not in- 
terposed to steal the cunning from his 
hand. Outwardly, he 
ardent or enterprising lover 
of his passion had confined its tumults 
an‘ vicissitudes so entirely within the 
artist’s imagination, that 
had scarcely more than a won 
tuitive perception of it. But, in Owen’s 
view, it covered the whole field of his 
life. Forgetful of the time when she 
had shown hersel f in 

deep response, he had ; 
necting all his dream 
cess with Annie’s image; she 


had been no 


; the career 


1an 8 ine 


rapable of any 
persisted in con- 
} 


f ao rtiefic: ne 
3 Ol artistical suc- 


was the 
the spiritua 
d, and on whose 


hic 
nich 


visible shape in w 
power that he worshipp 
altar he hoped to lay a not unworthy 
offering, 


was made manifest to him. 
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Annie herself 
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Of course he had deceived himself; 
there were no such attributes in Annie 
Hovenden as his imagination had en- 
dowed her with. She, in the aspect 
which she wore to his iaward vis ion, 
was as much a creation of his ow 
the mysterious piece of 
would be were it ever re 
he become convinced 


hh, as 
mechanism 
Had 


mistake 


oe d. 
; f his 
lium of suc 


through the me ‘cessful love; 


had he won Annie to his bosom, and 
there beheld her fade from angel into 
ordinary woman, the disappointment 


might have driven him back, 


centrated ener 


with con- 
. sole remain- 
ing object, On the had he 
Annie his Jot 
been so rich in beauty, that, 
redundancy, he might 


ry, upon his 
hand, 


fancied, 


other 
found what he 
Wot ld have 


out of its mere 


have wrought the Beautiful into many 
a worthier type than he had toiled for, 


> . 
But the guise 


in which his sorrow came 


to him, the sense that the angel of his 
life had been snatched away and riven 
to a rude man of earth and iron, who 
could neither need nor appreciate her 
ministrations ; this was the very per- 
versity of fate, that makes human eX. 


surd 


! 
and contra- 


stence appea 0 a 
dictory to be the scene of one other 
h ype or one other fear. The e was 
nothing left for Owen Warland but to 
sit down like a man that had been 


stunned. 
He went 
After his recovery, his small 
der frame 
of flesh than it 


His 


a fit of illness. 
and slen- 
garniture 
before worn. 
his 


assume dan obtuser 
had 


\ } 
Cneens 


ever! 


thin ecame round 


delicate little hand, so spiritually fash- 
ioned to achieve fancy task-work, grew 
plumper than the hand of a thriving 
infan His aspect had a childishness, 
such as might have induced a stranger 


to pat him on the head—pausing, how- 
ever, in the act, to wonder what man- 
ner of child was h . It was as if 
the S} rit had gyone ont of him, leaving 
the body to fi ish in a sort of vegeta- 
le existence. Not that Owen War- 
land was idiotic. He could talk, and 
not irrationally. Somewhat of a bab- 
bler, indeed, did people begin to think 


him: for he was apt to discourse at 


wearisome length, of marvels of me- 


chanism that he had read about in books, 


but which he had learned to consider 
as absolutely fabulous. Among them 
he et merated the Man of Brass, con- 


Albertus M Lonus, and the 
of Friar and, 


by 
nea Hlead 


truct | 
bs ICLOeU 


Bacon ; 
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coming down to later times, the auto- 
mata of a little coach and horses, which, 
ijt was pretended, had been manufac- 
tured for the Dauphin of France; to- 
gether with an insect that buzzed about 
the ear like a living fly, and yet was 
but a contrivance of minute steel 
springs. ‘There was a story, too, of a 
duck that waddled, and quacked, and 
ate; though, had any honest citizen 
purchase d it for dinner, he would have 
found himself cheated with the mere 
mechanical apparition of a duck. 

* But all these accounts,” said Owen 
Warland, “1 am now satisfied, are 
mere imp sitions.” 

Then, in a mysterious way, he would 
confess that he once thought differently. 
In his idle and dreamy days, he had 
considered it possible, in a certain 
sense, to spiritualize machinery ; and to 
combine with the new species of iile 
and motion, thus produced, a beauty 


that should attain to the ideal which 
Nature has proposed to herself, in all 
her creatures, but has never taken pair 


to realize Hi emed, however, to 
retain no very uistinct perception eith 
of the process ol achi ving this object, 
or olf the design itse If. 

‘T have thrown it all aside now,” he 
would say. “It was a dream, such as 
young men are always mystifying 
themselves with. Now that I have 


acquired a little common sense, lit 


1 
makes me laugh to think of it. 
Poor, poor, and fallen Owen Warland! 


I 
These were the syn ptoms that he had 


ceased to be an inhabitant of the better 
sphere that lies unseen around us He 
had lost his faith in the invisible, and 
now prided himself, as such untortu- 
nates invariably do, in the wisdom 
which rejected much that even his eye 
could see, and trusted confidently in 
nothing but what his hand could touch. 
This is the calamity of men whose 
Spiritual part dies out of them, and 
leavea the gcrosser understanding to as- 
similate them more and more to the 
things of which alone it can take cog- 
nizance. But, in Owen Warland, the 
Spirit was not dead, nor past away; it 
only slept. 

How it awoke again, is not recore 
Perhaps, th torpid slumber was broken 


led 


by a convulsive pain. Perhaps, as in 
a former instance, the butterfly came 
and hovered about h l, and rein- 
spired him—as, indeed, this creature of 


the sunshine had always a mysterious 


mission for the artist—reinspired him 
with the former purpose of his life. 
Whether it were pain or happiness that 
thrilled through his veins, his first im- 
pulse was to thank Heaven for render- 
ing him again the being of thought, 
imagination, and keenest sensibility, 
that he had long ceased to be. : 
‘** Now for my task,” said he. “ Never 
did I feel such strength for it as now.” 
Yet, strong as he felt himself, he 
was incited to toil the more diligently, 
by an anxiety lest death should sur- 
pi hum in the midst of his labors. 
This anxiety, perhaps, is common to 
all men who set their hearts upon any- 
thing so high, in their own view of tt, 
that life becomes of importance only 
as conditional to its accomplishment. 
so long as we love life for itself, we 
seldom dread the losing it. When we 


desire life for the attainment of an ob- 


ject, we recognize the frailty of its tex- 


i 


ture But, side by side with this sense 


} 
rity 


of insecurity, there is a vital faith in 
nerability to the shaft of death, 





while engaged in any task that seems 
ned by Providence as our proper 
1 to do, and which the world would 
have cause to mourn for, should we 
leave it unaccomplished. Can the 
hil 
an idea that is to reform mankind, be- 
lieve that he is to be beckoned from 
this sensible existence, at the very in- 
stant when he is mustering his breath 
to speak the word of light ? Should 
he perish so, the weary ages may pass 
away—the world’s whole life-sand 
may fall, drop by drop—before another 
intellect is prepared to develope the 
truth that might have been uttered 
then. But history affords many an ex- 





ample, where the most precious spirit, 
at any particular epoch manifested in 
human shape, has cone hence untime- 
ly, without space allowed him, so far 
as mortal judgment could discern, to 
perform his mission on theearth. The 


prophet dies; and the man of torpid 


heart and sluggish brainliveson. The 
poet leaves his song half sung, or 
finishes it, beyond the scope of mortal 
ears, in a celestial choir. Che painter 


—as Allstun did—leaves half his cone 
ception on the canvass, to sadden us 
with its imperfect beauty, ind goes to 
picture forth the whole, if it be no ir- 


reverence to say so, in the hues of 
Heaven. But, rather, such ine mpiete 
designs of this life will be perfected no- 


philosopher, big with the inspiration of 
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where. 
man’s dearest projects must be taken 
as proof, that the deeds of earth, how- 
ever etherealized by piety or genius, 
are without value, except as exercises 
and manifestations of the spirit. In 
Heaven, all ordinary thought is higher 
and more melodious than Milton’s song. 
Then, would he add another verse to 
any strain that he had left unfinished 
here? 

But to return to Owen Warland. It 
was his fortune, good or ill, to achieve 
the purpose of his life. Pass we over 
a long space of intense thought, yearn- 
ing effort, minute toil, and wasting anx- 
iety, succeeded by an instant of solita- 
ry triumph ; let all this be imagined ; 
and then behold the artist, on a winter 
evening, seeking admittance to Robert 
Danforth’s fireside circle. There he 
found the Man of Iron, with his massive 
substance thoroughly warmed and at- 
tempered by domestic influences. And 
there was Annie, too, now transform¢ d 
into a matron, with much of her hus- 
band’s plain and sturdy nature, but im- 
bued, as Owen Warland still believed, 
with a finer grace, that might enable 
her to be the interpreter between 
Strength and Beauty. It happened, 
likewise, that old Peter Hovenden was 
a guest, this evening, at his daughter’s 
fires ; was his well-remem- 
bered expression of keen, cold criticism, 
that first encountered the artist’s glance. 

“ My old friend Owen!” cried Rob- 
ert Danforth, starting up, and 
pressing the artist’s delicate fingers 
within a hand that was accustomed to 
gripe bars of iron. ‘ This is kind and 
neighborly, to come to us at last! I 
was afraid your Perpetual Motion had 
bewitched you out of the remembrance 
of old times.” 

“We are glad to see you said 
Annie, while a blush reddened her ma- 
tronly cheek. “It was not like a 
friend, to stay from us so long.” 

“ Well, Owen,” inquired the old 
watchmaker, as his first greeting, 
* how comes onthe Beautiful’ Have 
you created it at last t” 

The artist did not immediately reply, 
being startled by the apparition of a 
young child of strength, that was tum- 
bling about on the carpet; a little per- 
sonage who had come mysteriously out 
of the infinite, but with something so 
sturdy and real in his composition that 
he seem moulded out of the densest 





le; and it 


com- 


Prt) 
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substance which earth could supply. 
This hopeful infant crawled towards 
the new-comer, and setting himself on 
Robert Danforth expressed 
the posture—stared at Owen with a 
look of such sagacious observation, 
that the mother could not help ex. 
changing a proud glance with her hus- 
band But the artist was disturbed by 
the child’s look, as imagining a resem. 
blance between it and Peter Hoven. 
den’s habitual expression. He could 
have fancied that the old watchmaker 
was compressed into this baby-shape, 
and was looking out of those baby- 
eyes, and repeating—as he now did— 
the malicious question : 

“ The Beautiful, Owen How 
comes on the Beautiful? Have you 
succeeded in creating the Beautiful ™ 

“7 have succeeded,” re plied the art- 
ist, with amomentary light of triumph 
in his eyes, 


end—as 


a smile of sunshine, 
h depth of thought 


o Yes, 


I have sue- 


and 
yet steeped in 
that 
my friends, 
ceeded ! 

‘* Indeed '” cried Annie, a look of 
maiden mirthfulne ping out of her 
face again. “And is it lawful, now, 

299 

it, that | 
wered Owen Warland. 
v , and touch, 
and possess, the secret! lor Annie— 
name I may still address the 
of my boyish years—Annie, itis 
for your bridal gift that I have 


mechanism, this har- 


suc 
lt was a:imost 


sadness. 


truth. 


itis the 


ss 1 | 
eel] 


to 1nquire what the secret is 


6 Giiteales.oid ! 
Surely tis to disclose 


iy; 3 
h ve come,” ans 


d see 


wroucht 
this spiritualized 
mony of motion, this Mystery of Beau- 
' 


ty! It comes late, indeed ; but it is as 
we go onward in life, when objects be- 
gin to lose their freshness of hue, and 


our souls their delicacy of 
that the spirit of Beauty is most needed. 
lf{—forgive me, Annie—if you know 


perce; tion, 


how to value this gift, it can never 
a 
come too late 

Ile produced, as he spoke, what 
seemed a jewel-box. It was carved 
richly out of ebony by his own hand, 


and inlaid with a fanciful tracery of 
pearl, representing a boy in pursuit of 
a butterily, which, elsewhere, had 
come a winged spirit, and was flying 
heavenward ; while the boy, or youth, 
had found such efficacy in his strong 
desire. 
cloud, and from cloud to celestial at- 
mosphere, to win the Beautiful. ‘This 
case of ebony the artist opened, and 


be- 


that he ascended from earth to 
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ade Annie place her finger on its edge. 
a I 9 

She did so, but almost screamed, as a 
butterfly fluttered forth, and, alighting 
on her finger’s tip, sat waving the am- 
ple magnificence of its purple and 
gold-speckled wings, as if in prelude 
toa flight. It is impossible to express 
by words the glory, the spl ndor, the 
delicat gorgeousness, which were 


' ' ; : 
soitened into the beauty ol this obiect. 


Nature's ideal butterfly was here real- 
jzed in all its perfection; not in the 
pattern Oo: Such faded Insects as flit 


among earthly flowers, but of those 


which hover across the meads of Par- 


adise, for child-angels and the spirits 
of departed infants to disport them- 
selve 3 with. The ch down was V - 
e upon Ss W the | e of its 
eyes seemed Insti with s The 
fire ht glimmered around this wonde1 
—the candles gl ed n it—but it 
glistened apparently by its own radi- 
ance, and ill ed the finge d 
outstretched | ion wW h it reste 
with a white um like that of pre s 
stones in perte { vv. con- 
sive on ol Zé vi el | t 
iH i Wil S OV { r Line ! = 
me! Live mind ¢ ( nh 
I e@ fille lor satisfied 
Beau ' Be ed 


ed her husband. 
any mo I ski ( rt ke l 
bu eT ( \ ould | hist i to the 
trouble of maki one when ny 
child may catch a e of them ina 
summer’s afternoon? Alive? Cer- 
tainly! Pat this pretty box is un- 
doubtedly of our f nd Owen’s n 
jact nd really it doe him credit , 
At me nt, the butterfly waved 
itis WII s ew with a mol so abso- 
lutely lifelike that Annie was startled, 
and even awe-stricken ; for, in spite of 


her 


satisly 


husband’s opi 
herself whether 1t was in 
living creature, or ; 


mechanism. 


are said Owen 
who stood gazing in her face 


with fixed attention. 


the air, fluttered round 
and soared into a distant region of the 
parior, still making itself pe rceptible to 
sight by the starry gleam in which the 
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motion of its wings enveloped it. The 
infant on the floor, followed its course 
with his sagacious little eyes. After 
flying about the room, it returned, ina 
spiral curve, and settled again on An- 
nie’s finger. 

“But is it exclaimed she 
again; and the finger, on which the 
gorgeous mystery had alighted, was so 
tremulous that the butterfly was forced 
to balance himself with his 
* Tell if it be alive, or whether 
you created it ?” 

‘‘ Wherefore ask who created it, so 
it be beautiful?” replied Owen War- 
land. “Alive? Yes, Annie; it may 
well be said to possess life, for it nas 
absorbed my own being into itself; and 
in th that butterfly, and in 
is not merely out- 
leep as its whole , 
represented the intellect, the imagina- 
sensibility, the soul, of an 
Beautifel! Yes, I creat- 
But’’—and 


somewhat 


alive ?” 


wings. 


me 


secret ol 
its beauty—which 


Sy stem-—i5s 


ATLUSL O the 
counte- 
i s but- 
terfly is not now to me what it was 
it afar off, in the day- 


nance changed—* thi 


when | beheld 


dreams of my youth. 

‘Be it what it may, it is pretty 
plaything,” said the blacksmith, grin- 
with childlike delight. “I won- 
der whether it would condescend to 

( 1a great clumsy finger as 


t Hold it hither, 


999 
Annie ! 

} 

direction, 


Annie 


that of her 
} 


By the artist's 
touched her finger’s tip to 


i 
husband; and, aft 


er a momentary de- 

lay, the butterily flutters 1 from one to 
the other. It pl luded a second flight 
by a similar, yet not precisely the 
me waving of wings, as in the first 





experiment. ‘Then ascending from 


the blacksmith’s stalwart finger, it rose 
gradually enlarging curve to the 
( y, made one wide swe ep are und 


returned with an undu- 


{ 

lating movement to the 

had started. 

‘Well, that doe 
{| Robert Danforth, bestowing the 

heartiest praise that he could find ex- 


and, indeed, had he 


room and 


point whence it 


” 


s beat all nature! 


pression for ; 
paused there, a man of finer words and 
nicer perception, could not « asily have 


id more. “That goes beyond me, ] 
} There is 


confess! But what then? 


more real use in one downright blow 
of my sledge-hammer, than in the 
whole five years’ labor that our friend 


Owen has wasted on this butterfly !” 
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Here the child clapped his hands, 
and made a great babble of indistinct 
utterance, apparently demanding that 
the butterfly should be given him for a 
plaything. 

Owen Warland, meanwhile, glanced 
sidelong at Annie, to discover whether 
she sympathized in her husband's esti- 
mate of the comparative value of the 
Beautiful and the Practical. ‘There 
was, amid all her kindness towards 
himself, amid all the wonder and admi- 
ration with which she conté mplate 1 the 
marvellous work of his 
carnation of 
too sweet, perhaps, for 


hands, and in- 
idea, 1 sweet scorn; 


her 


and perceptible only t 


his 
own con- 


sciousness, 


such intuitive discernment as tnat ol 
the artist. But Owen, in the latte 

stages of his pursuit, had risen out of 
the region In which such a discovery 


torture. He 
world, and Annie as the repre- 


might have been 
that the 
sentative of the world, whatever prais¢ 
might be bestowe dg, could never say th 
fitting word, nor feel the fitting sent 
ment which should be the pertect re- 
compense of an artist who, symboliz 

a lofty moral by a materia} trifle—con- 
verting what was earthly, to spiritual 
gold—had won the Beautiful into his 
handiwork. Not at this latest moment 


} 


was he to learn that the ward of all 
high performance must be sought with- 
in itself, or sought in vain. ‘There 


was, however, a view of the matt 
which Annie, and 
even Peter Hovenden, might full: 
understood, and which would have sat- 
isfied them that the toil of years had 
here been worthily bestowed. Owen 
Warland might have told them, that this 
butterfly, this plaything, this bridal-gift 
ofa poor watchmaker to a blacksmith’ 
wife, was, in truth, a gem of art that a 
monarch would have purchased with ho- 
nors and abundant we 


her MUSD 


y h ive 








h, and have trea- 


sured itamong the jewels of his kingdom, 
| 





as the most unique and wondrous of 
them all! But the artist smiled, and 
kept the secret to himself. 

“ Father,” said Annie, thinking that 
a word of pral irom ta old watch 
maker 1 it gratify his former appren- 
tice, “‘do come and admire this prett 


butte a 1? 


VU iy 
Let us see,” said Peter Hovenden, 


rising from his chair, with the s 


s“ 


upon his face that always made pr f 
doubt, as he himself did, in everythir 
but a material existence. “ Here 


my finger for it to alight upon. I 
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shall understand it better when once I 
have touched it.” 

dut, to the increased astonishment 
of Annie, when the tip of her father’s 
finger was pressed against that of her 
ie butterfly still 
ings, 
and seemed on the point of fall ng to 


rT 
husband, on which tt 


rested, the insect drooped its w 


bright spots of 


fy id 1 pon Ss wings and body, unless 
he! yes ved her, grew im, and 
the glowing purple took a dusky hue, 
and the { y lustre t eamed 
i ) 1 th k mith’s hy l came 
i t, and vanished 


: , 
it mbibed a spirit e—eall 
it mag sm. or what 4 \ In an 
atmosphere of doubt and mockery, Its 
ex eption y sul torture, 
3 s tl soul ot him wh il lled 
his ow to it. It has already lost 
t ew momen I sit 
t i ) l yY il- 
Dake way yo hand, father!” 
ent \ Here 
] \ t rest o nis cent 
\ ind ( v bi r than 
ft f 
Her father, with an acrid smile, 


withdrew his finger | butterfly 
then ap] ire lt rT ove th power of 
voluntary motion while its hues as- 
sul 1 m of their original lustre, 


starlight, wl 


ich was 
form- 


about it. At first, 

from Robert Dan- 
forth’s hand to the small fin of the 
child, this radiance grew so powerful 
that it posit ly threw t i e fel- 
low’s shadow back against the wall. 
He mé ‘ extended his piump 
hand as | had seen his father and 
mother do 1 watched th waving of 
th t ‘ ' with 1 } de- 
licht. Nevert f t f i r- 
tain odd expression of ty, that 
made Owen Wat 1 | as if here 


* 1] 
partially, 


but | reder | from his 
HF pt 1intoc ish faith 
HH Wl thy ittl ! nl \ ooks!”? 
\ ed Robert Danforth to vife. 
| ne er y © i i lo on @ 
hild’s fas Eon ve d A vimir- 
i wn it wi i Te 
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son, far more than the artistic butterfly. 
“The darling knows more of the mys- 
tery than we do.” 

As if the butterfly, like the artist, 
were conscious of something not en- 
tirely congenial in the child’s nature, it 
alternately sparkled and grew dim. At 
length, it arose from the small hand of 
the infant with an airy motion, that 
seem d to bear it upward without an 
effort; as if the ethereal instincts, 


| r’s spirit had en- 


with which its mast 
dowed it, impelled this fair vision in- 
yoluntarily to a higher sphere. Had 


there been no obstruction, it might 


have soared into the sky, and grown 
immortal. But its lustre gleamed upon 





the ceiling; the exquisite texture of 
its wings brushed against that earthly 
medium; and a sparkle or two, as of 
star-dust, floated di wnward and lay 
glimmering on the carpet. Then the 
butterfly came fluttering down, and, 


} 


inste ad of returning to the infant, was 
apparently attracted towards the artist’s 
hand. 

** Not so, not so!” 
Warland, as if his handiwork could 
“Thou hast 


murmured Owen 


have understood him. 
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gone forth out of thy master’s heart. 
‘here is no return for thee !” 

With a wavering movement, and 
emitting a tremulous radiance, the but- 
terfly struggled, as it were, towards the 
infant, and was about to alight upon his 
finger. But, while it still hovered in 
the air, the litthe Child of Strength, with 
his grandsire’s sharp and shrewd ex- 
pression in his face, made a snatch at 
the marvellous insect, and compressed 
itin his hand. Annie sereamed! Old 
Peter Hovenden burst into a cold and 
scornful laugh. The blacksmith, by 
main foree, unclosed the infant's hand, 
and found within the palm a small he ap 
of glittering fragments, whence the 
Mystery of Beauty had fled for ever. 
And as for Owen Warland, he looked 
placidly at what seemed the ruin of his 
life’s labor, and which yet was no ruin, 
He had caught a far other butterfly 
than this. When the artist rose high 
enough to achieve the Beautiful, the 
symbol by which he made it percepti- 
ble to mortal senses became of little 
value in his eyes, while his spirit pos- 
sessed itself in the enjoyment of the 
Reality. 


iD STREAM. 


BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 


Ir went within my inmost heart, 


Thy Overnanvyihg ¢ 
Thy liquid stream b 
Of my internal har 


So gladly rushed the 


ch to see, 


full stream throuch, 


Pleased with the measure of its flow, 


So burst the gladness on my view, 


| ¢ " ‘ 
It made a song ol 


Yet sere and ary the 


And mou I l with re 


+} } | 
mirth below, 


’ *‘orarehir tnnoe 

6 y rs 3 

( rarcning ston 8, 
iringing grass, 
em red tones, 


That out of autumn’s bosom pass. 


And over it, the heavy road, 


Where creaks the 


] 


wain with burdened cheer 


} } 


Yet gaily from this low abode, 


Leaped out the m 


rry brook so clear. 


Id 


Then, Nature said, “ my child, to thee, 
From the grey arch shall beauty flow, 
Thou art a pleasant thing to me, 
And freely in my meadows go. 


“Thy verse shall gush thus freely on, 
Some poet yet may sit thereby, 
And cheer himself within the sun 

My life has kindled in thine eye.” 





< 
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GREENOUGH’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


BY ALEXANDER H. 


Greenovcn’s great work has surpassed 

my expectations, high as they were. It 

is truly sublime. 
The 

} 

about twice the 

is represented in a sitti 


statue is of colossal grandeur ; 
size of life. ‘The hero 


g posture. A 


re tl 


loose drapery covers the 

the figure, and is carried up over the 

right arm, which is extendea, wit! 

the forefinger 
The 

above the 


Roman 





elbow bent and 
hand pointed upw 
stretched out 
and the hand holds a 
reversed. 


The design of the 


It arm is 
thi th: 


sw ord 





artist 


course, to indicate the 


and humane over the military 
‘ } j 

virtues, which distinguished the whole 

nd which forms 


ig Ali 


the civic 
career of Washingtor 
the " 
was not intended to 
the 


oto 
creat glory of his character. It 
bring before the 


circumstance wil 


eye precise 

which he resigned his commission as 

commander-in-chief. ‘This would have 
ling posture and a mo f< 


required a standing | 





ern military costum: it an 
accompanying group of members ¢ 
Congress, would have been an om- 
plete work. The sword reversed, 


the finger pointed upward, indicate 1 


noral sentiment, of which the resigna- 
tion of his commission, as commander- 
in-chief, was the strongest evidence, 
without the details, which were incon- 


sistent with the general plan. 
The face is that of Stuart’s port 
so as to exhibit the highest 


maturity. 


modified I 
point of manly vigor and 
Though not corresponding exactly with 
any of the existing portraits, it 1s on 
of the aspects whic 
of Washington must necessarily have 
worn in the course of his pr 
through life, and is obviously the pro- 
per one for the purpos In expression, 
the countenance is admirably adjusted 
to the character of the subject and the 
intention of the work. It is stamped 
with dignity, and radiant with benevo- 
Jence and moral beauty. 

The execution is finished to the ex- 
treme point of perfection, as well in the 
accessories as in the statueitself. ‘The 


h the countenance 


pi ooTeSS 





lower part of 


was, of 


licate tl uscendency of 


EVERETT. 


seat is a massy arm-chair of antique 
form 1 large dimet is, the sid 8 of 
which are cov d with exquisitely 
wroucht b fs L'} subject of 
one is the infant H ul trangling 
the serpent in his cradle: that of the 
other. Apollo o four steeds 
that « he ¢ f the sun TT e 
hy k ‘ cha of oper work At 
. 

the left e placed a small statue 
of Colum ho ling in his hand i 
sph h he is examining with 
ixed attention: at the right corner is 


a SI ular I] statue of an Indian chief. 








Che eff the CoO itively di 
I ul ve i cs is t< I { I i uv ‘con- 
trast the 11 of grandeur, which 
is 0 by the principal figure 
I} work s upon a square block 
ot f ars upe n iront 
d two s l » 
we kn ng y 
pted in Congre 
of the 
a th 7 
l tint i ( 
On the | { the 
the top of the chair 
ipt 1 Lat whic! as follows 
Simulacrum istud 
Ad magnum Libertatis exemplom 
Nec sine ipsa duraturum 
Horatius Greenough 
laciebat 
Chi ns 1ot very i 5 
| ] endently ¢ ( ns na 
ive bee m to t im ft 
faciebhr — 1 defe on 
classical 10 { not strik ne 
| 1 i é ily 


: 
as the naiurai torm, t! 
1 nt distinctness 


expresst i with ifficren : 

and, so far as they can be gathered, are 
: 

not particularly appropriate. It is 

yl or cor- 


what precise 
rect understanding of the terms Wash- 
ington can be called an “example of 
liberty ;” and admitting that by a rather 
latitudinous construction this phrase 
may be supposed to mean that his con- 


not easy t 


duct is a proper example for the imita- 
tion of the friends of liberty, it is still 
more difficult to imagine why a statue 
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of Washington may not be preserved 
though liberty should perish. Two 
thousand years have elapsed since the 
fall of Grecian and Roman liberty, but 
Demosthenes and Cicero still survive 
in their “all but living busts,” as well 
as in their “ thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn.” The precise object 
of this description would, perhaps, have 
been sufficiently provide d for by a sim- 
ple indication of the name of the sc ul} p- 
tor and of the circumstances under 
which the work was ordered and exe- 
cuted. 
The statue was orig rinall y placed 

Rotunda of the apitol; but the 
light being found ees if was 


the 


removed to a temporary building in the 
garden, where it now 
light is better than before, 
ness of the building 
contrast with the grande ur of the work, 


} The 
stands. Phi 
' 


but the mean- 


forms an unpl leasant 


‘ 


and it is much to be desired that a more 


suitable place of deposit may soon be 
found for a monume nt so worthy of the 
great subject, and so honorable to the 
artist and the country. 

This magnificent product of genius 
does not seem to be appreciated at its 
full value in this metrop lis of *‘the 
freest and most enlightened people on 
the globe.” I have met with few per- 


sons here who have spoken of it in 
? 


terms of strong or even moderate satis- 


faction. Every one has some fault to 
point out, that appears to withdraw his 


‘ } y ] 
attention entirely from the grandeur and 





beauty of the whole, which, when they 
ire presse d upon him, he is « ompe led 
to acknowledge. One is dissatisfied 


that the figure is colossal ; another 
the face 
ports uit; a third, that the posture 1s 
sitting and not standing; a 
there is a want of repose 


expression ; 


Is notan exact copy of Stuart’s 


fourth, that 
inthe ot neral 


a fifth, that one of the an- 


kles is incorrectly modelled; and so 
of the rest. Most of these ol jections 
proceed, as I have heard them stated, 
from persons who would think them- 
selves wronged if their sensibility to 
the grand and beautiful in nature and 
art were called question. But how 


feeble must this quality be in one who 
can see nothing in so splendid a monu- 


ment but some trifling, real or imagi- 
nary, fault! I should not blame any 


one for indicating and insisting on what 
he might consider as blemishes, if he 
were also to exhibit a proper feeling 
for the acknowledged merits of the 
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work ; but I almost lose patience when 
I hear a person, not without some pre- 
tensions to good taste, after a visit of 
an hour to the statue, making no other 
remark than that one of the ankles is 
incorrectly modelled ; an error which, 
after a careful examination for the ex- 
press purpose, I have been w holly un- 
able to discover. ‘This remark is ne: arly 
a repetition of the one made by an 
Athenian cobbler upon the first exhibi- 
tion of one of the celebrated Venuses 
of antiquity—that there was a wrong 
stitch in one of her sandals. It affurds 
a curious, though not very agreeable 
proof, how exac tly human nature re- 
peats itselfunder similar circumstances, 
even to the slightest and apparently most 
accidental partic ulars. 

The most satisfactory expression of 
feeling that I bave met with here in 
regard to the statue was prompted by 
the finer and truer sensibility inherent 
in the heart of woman. It proceeded 
from a company of ladies whom I hap- 
pened to encounter on my first visit to 
the building that contains this great na- 
tional monument. ‘hey were stran- 
gers to me, and had not the air of per- 
sons belonging to the 
ries of ¢ 


+}, 
dently possess 


fashionable cote- 
large cities; but they evi- 
lI—what is much more 
unportant—cultivated minds and a keen 
susceptibility to the influence of natural 
and moral ' vauty. ‘They appeared to 
have been travelling extensive ly, and 
one of am hi: id under her arm a large 
sketch-book. ‘They expressed in vari- 
ous forms the highest admiration of the 
statue, and one of them finally remarked, 
summary of the whole, 
luced upon her — a strong- 


as a sort ol 


er impression of sublimity and grandeur 
than she had received from t the cataract 
of Ni or l 


The objec 


the size, 


‘tions above mentioned to 
attitude, and costume of the 
statue, and to the character of the fea- 
tures, proceed upon the supposition, 
that it was the intention of the artist to 
make the nearest possible approach to 
the person and countenance of Wash- 
ington. as nted in the most 
authentic portraits and statues; and in 
costume to the dress that he actually 
wore. This supposition is obviously 
an erroneous one. ‘These are matters 
which have their importance as points 
of historical information—especially in 
connection with a character of so much 
interest. But the object of the artist 


repres 








in a work of this kind is much nobler 
than that of satisfying curiosity upon 
these particulars. [t was, as it should 
have been, his purpose to call forth, in 
the highest possible degree, the senti- 
ment of the moral sublime, which the 
contemplation of the character of W ash- 
ington 1s fitted to excite. This pur- 


pose required such a representation of 


his person, for instance, as, consistently 
with truth to nature, would tend most 
strongly to produce this result. A 
servile adherence to the existing por- 
traits 1s not essential to the accom- 
plishment of such a purpose, and might 
ven be directly opposed to it; as, for 
example, if these had been executed in 
the early youth or extreme old age of 
the subject. Still less would it be ne- 
cessary to preserve the costume of the 
period, which is already out of fashion, 
and for every subject, except the satis- 
faction of antiquarian curiosity, en- 
tirely unsuitable for effect in sculpture. 
The colossal size—the anti jue costume 
—the more youthful air of the face— 
are circumstances which, without ma- 
terially impairing the truth to nature, 
increase very much the moral impres- 
sion, and, instead of furnishing grounds 
for objection, are positive merits of high 


i mportance. 


The question between a sitting and a 
standing posture is substantially the 
same, as whether the subject was to 
be presents d under a civil or a military 
aspect. In the latter case, a standing 
posture would undoubtedly have been 
preferable. jut if the ascendency, 
given by Washington through his whole 


career to the virtues oi tne patriot 
citizen over the talents of the military 
chieftain, was the noblest trait in his 
character, and if it was the duty of the 
artist to exnlbit him, on this occasion, 
under the circumstances in which he 
appeared in real life, to the greatest 
advantage, then the civil aspect of the 
subject, and with it the sitting pos- 
ture, like the other particulars that have 
been mentioned, instead of being a 
ground of objection, is a high positive 
merit. 

It has been mentioned in private, as 
an objection made by a person whose 
judgment in some respects would be 
considered as entitled to respect, that 
there is a want of repose in the atti- 
tude. The arms are extended in a way 
in which they could not be placed for 
any length of time without producing 
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fatigue ; and we feel, it is said, the 
same sort of uneasiness on witnessing 
this attitude in a statue that we should 
if it were maintained permanently bya 
living person in our presence, ~~ 

It is rather difficult to comprehend 
the precise meaning of this objection 
as applied to the statue of Washington. 
Where it is the intention of the artist 
to express repose, the indications of 


activity, of any kind, are, of course, 


out of pl ice. Where it is inte nded to 
express activity, the indications of ra- 
pose would, for the sam reason, be 

igruous With the subject. It is no 
more an o! jection to th > Statue of 
Washington that the arms are placed 
In an attitude which, alter a short lime, 
would become fatig ig” to i living per. 
son, than it is an oojection to the ap. 
tl jue group of Laocodn that the mus- 


9 
cles ofa living man could no 


remain 
more than a few minutes in the state 
of extreme tension, indicated in that 


celebrated work, without co ivulsions; 


or to the A pollo Belvedere, that he 


cd | | ' 


stands with toot iwn back and arm 


extended, in the position of an archer 


who has just discharged an arrow from 


his bow. In the famous equestrian 
statue of Peter the Great, at St. Peters- 


burg, the horse is rearing on his hinder 


legs, while the fore lé os remain sus- 
pe nded in the air at som istance trom 
the ground. ‘This is an attitude which 
could not be maintained by a living 
horse for more than two or three 
seconds; but, far from being made a 
rround of objection to the work, it has 
been regarade d as its mreatest merit, 
and s th pre i! Ly wh h has 
given it the character of being the fin- 
est equ strian itue } | ype 

It was not the design of the artist to 
represent his subject in a state of re- 
pose. On the contrary, the obvious 
intention is to exhibit the noblest trait 
in his intellectual and moral character. 
| mean his habitual cont over ali the 


! j ‘ , ‘ 
irreguiar prope nsities of his nature, at 


the point of time when it reached its 
fullest active developmen 
practical career, this point was indl- 
cated by the resignation of his commis- 
sion, as commander-in-chief, into the 


the President of Congress. 


hands of id 
But that was a scene which comes 
within the province of painting rather 
than sculpture. A group so vast 18 
beyond the reach of the chisel. It 


was the difficult duty of the artist to 
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embody the sentiment which governed 
yr scan on that 
figur His suc- 
this diff iculty, and 
producing, by a single figure, a moral 
emotion, superior, probably, to any that 
could be called forth by the finest paint- 
jong of the before Congress, is 
one of the noblest triumphs of his noble 
art. ‘Io say that the work indicates 
activity and not repose, is only saying, 
in other words, that it was executed in 


the conduct of 


occasion, in a single 


cess Ih con juerin y 


scene 


conformity to the leading point in a 
plan, which was suggested, or rather 
imperiou ly dictated , by the nature of 
the subject 

It is rather unple isant to be com- 
pelled, in commenting on this s plendid 
effort of genius, to meet such obje ctlons 


as these, instead of joining in the gene- 


adiniration 
elicit 


' 
ral expression of mingled 


and delight which it ought to 


from the whole puodlic, | m uke no 
pretensi ; to connolsst urship in the 
art of se ture, and juage of the merit 


of the work merely by the impression 


which it ma! \ i my own mind; 
but | Cal = \ fe l ys f, th { fte rf ee- 
ing t! ' st ce } tod Spt ens of 
ancient and mod } ‘ulpture to be 
found n | lin t] Lao- 
coon id the \y lo Belvedere, with 
the fin St pre lu tions of ( nova, [hor- 
waidsen, Sergell and Chantry, I consi- 
der the Wash ton of Greenough as 
superior to any of them, and as the 
. my 
master-piece of th rt Che hint 
seems to have been taken from the 
Olympian Jupiter of P s, who said 
himself that he had ¢ it the inspira- 
: \ ’ 
tion under v 1 he conceived the plan 


of that great glory of ancient scul 
from a passage in the Iliad. 

way the nobli enough con- 
nects itself by the legitimate 
kindred tting 
netic impu 
intervening cen 
Homer. ‘The vast the 
Jupiter of Phidias may have made it to 
the eye a more imposing and majestic 
monument; but if the voluntary sub- 
mission of transcendant power to the 


work of G1 


transi lis mag- 


oh the 


ses throi 


dimensions of 
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long lines of 
turies with the poetry of 
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moral law of duty be, as it certainly is, 
a more sublime spectacle than any 
positive exercise of the same power 
over inferior natures, then the subject 
of the American sculptor is more truly 
divine than that of his illustrious pro- 
totype in Greece. When Jupiter 
shekes Olympus with his nod, the ima- 
gination is affected by a grand display 
of energy, but the heart remains un- 
touched. ‘When Washington, with an 
empire in his grasp, resigns his sword 
to the President of Congress, admira- 
tion of his great intellectual power is 
mingled with the dee pest emotions of 
elightful sympathy, and we involun- 
tarily exclaim with one of the charac- 


ters in a scene of much less import- 
ance, as depicted by an elegant female 
writer: “ ‘There spoke the true thing; 


now my own heart is satisfied.’ 

The present location of the statue is, 
se, merely provisional, It is 
much to be regretted that the light in 
the Rotunda was found to be unfavor- 
able, is no other hall in any of 
the buildings belonging to the Union 
suffice ntly lofty and extensive to be- 
come a suitable permanent place of de- 

How, when, 
shall be 


of cou 


as there 


posit for this monument. 


and where, such a one pro- 
vided is a problem of rather difficult 
solution. If, as has sometimes been 


sted, the patrimonial estate of 
Mount Vernon, should 


su00c 


Washington, at 


ever be purchased by the country, and 
a public building erecte d there to serve 


‘ 


as a sort of 
Westminster 
become . 

] > 
cipal ornament. But 


this plan, should it ever 


National Mausoleum, or 
Abbey, the sta- 
its prin- 
the execution of 


be realized, is 


Western 


tue would of course, 


proba ily reserved for the good taste 
and liberality of some future genera- 
tion. In the meanwhile, the noblest 


ichievement of the art of sculpture, 
dedicated to the memory of the greatest 
man that ever lived in the tide of time, 
will be permitted by a country, which 
received from his hands gifts no less pre- 
cious than Independence and Liberty, 
to take up its abode in a paltry bar- 
rack. 


40 








MILTON. 


BY FRANCIS LIEBER 


Ir will be remembered that Milton had almost entirely lost the sight of one eye, when Salmasiua and 
ind scurrilous 


is crew issued the Second Defence of the King, whic h was, in fact, a second vehement ¢ 


infallibly be 


attack on the British nation and their whole Revolution. There was not a man in all England who 
could answer the slander so well as Milton; to him all eyes were turned, and to him the 
state confided the important task. Milton was warned by his physicians that his undertaking 
followed by the total loss of sight: but the patriot bard, as he himeelf says, 


divine voice bidding him prefer true glory, and the performance of his duty to hi untry 


a murmur of repining from him who wa 
plation of this illustrious instance of exalted patriotism 


personal happiness. He obeyed the voice; and the last avenue of light was closed for ever, without 


as thus left in darkness, poverty and s« ude 
suggested the f wing Sonne 


SONETT. 


Os Milton hoch und priesterlich gesungen 


Des ersten Paares frih’n und triiben I; I}; 
Kraft seines Amts sich durch das weite All 
Auf Fliigeln ries’ger Poesie geschwungen ; 


Ob er, ein fester Streiter, l gel 
Fir Recht und Freiheit, oder ob der Schall 


Der Biirgerschlacht und bittern Fladers Hall 
Verwirrend selbst in seinen Geist gedrungen. 
Zu welcher Seite ever Herz euch neige, 

Erhebt ihn dankend denn er ist ein zeuge 

Wie Burge rsinn mit hochstem Geist sich eine. 
Ein Dichter liebt er briinstig arb und Sonne 


Doch giebt er cern des hellen Tages Wonne 
Dass Licht und Freiheit seinen Briidern scheine. 


IMITATION. 
BY MRS. E. }. ELLET. 


Has Milton sung, in sacred lay and high, 

Of our first parents’ sad and e arly oa 

And, Heaven-appointed, through the boundless All 
Soared on the giant wings of Poesy ? 


Has he with wisdom, firm and faithfully, 
Battled for Right and Freedom—or have strife, 
And civil contest with confusion rife, 

Invaded e’en his spirit’s majesty ! 


To whichsoever side your heart incline— 

Exalt him gratefully ; in him we find 

How love of country dwells with highest mind ! 
He loves—a poet—all that’s fair and bright, 
Yet yields he fain the sparkling day’s delight, 
That liberty and light may for his brethren shine 
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BERGERONETTE.* 


A STORY 


“Way do you not marry, Fred ?” 
“ Because I love no one.” 
“ How stupid you are! why is it you 
love no one ?” 
‘“‘ Because I can never love again.” 
*“ Bah! and why sot” 
* Because | once loved too well.” 


‘* You interest me—W hy ” 
“Go to the devil with your ques- 
tions. You are a very Inquisitor.” 


“No, I am 
friend ; 
that it would please me to dissect. I 


but an anatomist, my 


ind you area cul 


1OUS SUD}E 


wish to be fra 

“Lay aside your scalpel then, and I 
will tell you all you wish to know.” 

Frederic ‘Talhouet iiled—a rare 
occurrence this to him He sat upon 
his sofa, and for a moment hid his face, 
which was very expressive, in his 
hands, and then related his story 
follows 

The first time | saw Bergeronette 
was ln Bretagne on the shores of Loe 


bright summer morning— 
sand with 


her hair loose, sing- 


Tudi, ona 
Bergeron tte, 
} 


her feet bare, 
ing a guero or ballad of 


i on the 
and 


her prevince, 


ina voice sweet and soft as her own 
bright smue She was twelve years 
oldthen. She held carefully on hex 


bound volume which con- 
with the 
I stopped to speak to 
her, and as I did so she fixed upon me 
her gentle and brilliant « ye. 

“Tell me, my pretty one,” I, 
pointing to a park on the other side 
of the water, “ if that is not the estate 
of M. de Tyvonarien.” 

“ Yes, sir, but the gate the 
road to Loc Tudi;” and after a slight 
pause, said with anexpression of embar- 


knee a richly 
trasted strangely 
her appearan 


P yverty of 


‘e. 
| 


said 


is on 


rassment— Does Monsieur wish to zo 
to the residence of M. de T'yvonarien ?” 
“ Shortly, but first I must go to the 
Isle of ‘Tudi where I have business.” 
“To the Isle of Tudi,” said she ; “ ah, 
you can see it from here; and if you 
choose I will take you there.” 








OF BRETAGNE. 


** On foot ” said I jokingly. 

“Oh,” said she with a smile, “ nei- 
ther can I walk upon the water like 
Jesus Christ, nor would Monsieur ven- 
ture to follow me like Saint Peter. 
But I have a boat not far from here, in 
which I will carry you over, if vou 
wish.” i. 

* Willingly,” said I, enchanted by 
the ready wit of her reply, “and [ 
will assist you to row.” 

** Oh, [ can row it very well myself,” 
uid she confidently, “do you only be 
till, and i Isle. 
But for my tro me a 

eae 


Aa 


“ You may command me, my 


th the 
, will you do 


you will s00n reat 
1 
Lui¢ 


little 


friend,” said I, much astonished at her 

entle langnage and bearing. 

= Th ink you, sir,” said she with a 
modest courtesy. “TT will be y you 
when you goto M. Tyvonarien’s to cive 
this book to Monsieur Robert his son. 

And she handed me the book she 
had been reading. I opened, and found 
it to be Paul and Virginia. 

* Who shall I say sent it ?”’ 


*“ Bergeronette,—and tell him that 
\ { did not come to meet 
iy with him yesterday, was, that 


1 1 
the reason why 
' 


and 
my father kept me at home to help him 
mend his nets. I expected to meet 


re almost every 
waited for him 
I am sorry for it, 
lent another 


him to-day, for he is he 
But I hi 
two hours in vain. 

as he to have 
pre ity book to read.” 

“ Are you fond of reading 

“ Very fond, sir,” said she eagerly 
and passionately, “1 read whenever I 
have time. Qh, sir, Monsieur Robert 
is very kind tome, sir. Thanks to him, 
I know some of the prettiest stories in 
the world.” 

As she thus spoke of Monsieur 
Robert, who was about twelve years 
old, the cheeks of Bergeronette began 
to glow, and her long eye-lids fell, with 
a kind of instinctive modesty. I very 
much suspected that fondness for read- 


ive 


morning. 


was me 





* From the French. 
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ing was not the only sentiment which 
had begun to animate the breast of Ber- 
geronette. 

“ Come, sir.” said she; “ the boat is 
in a little creek near us.” 

We went towards the place. Ber- 
geronette walked lightly on, and I fol- 
lowed closely behind, admiring the 
grace of her easy and childish gait, 
and the wonderful perfection of the 
outline of her figure, though it was clad 
but in a gown of common blue calico. 
Her hair, of the most exquisite blonde, 
fell in rounded curls over her full and 
graceful shoulders. In my peregrina- 
tions through my beloved Bretagne | 
had often met, in the midst of the deep- 
est solitudes, charming peinores (so 
they eal] young girls) who recalled to 
me the village girls of Marmonte l, but 
I had never yet met with one as inter- 
esting as Bergeronette in her humble 
garb. She had the simplicity of the 
bird whose name she bore. She had 
also all its co juettis| 

We entered her boat, which she 
guided with skill and address, and in 


ness. 


rowing it she showed that she possess- 


ed a strength which was rare in one of 
her age id sex. j admired her or- 
ganization, which was at once strong 
and graceful. J paid her some little 
compliment relative to it. She answer- 


ed that thi vas nothing; that she 


could manage a sail boat, and often 
went with her father, a sailor of the 
Isle of Tudi, to take the family of Ty- 
yonarien on excursions to sea. While 
she was talking she rapidly plied her 


oars, and we soon landed on the Isl os 
a little fragment of earth on which 
were a few huts and patches of thin 
and sunbt rnt vegetation. The mouo- 
tonous grandeur, however, of the ocesa 
around it impressed it with a character 
of poetical melancholy. 

Jergeronette pointed out to me the 
house of the person whom I had come 
to see, and I Jeft her with a promise to 
come soon to her hut for the book I had 

romised to carry to Monsieur Robert. 
in about an hour | fulfilled my promise. 
The name of Bergeronette’s father was 
Coétdro. He received me with the 
frankness of a Breton sailor, and told 
his daughter to place upon the table 
bread, butter, cider and brandy. While 
Bergeronette was engaged in setting 
the rustic table, | expressed to Coétdro 
the surprise and pleasure I had received 
from the sight of so pretty and charm- 


ing a girl. The lips of the old sailor J ob. 
served quivered. His eyes, with which 
he had attempted to smile his satis. 
faction, became filled with a watery 
vapor, which was soon condensed into 
atear. He walked towards the door 
of his cot and motioned to me ts fol. 
low him. 

“You are right,” said he, “ Ber. 
geronette 1s a pretty and a good girl, 
She is to me a source of great happi- 
ness. Whenever I see her | am con- 
tent. When she sings—and that is 
often enough—I become gay. When 
I take her in my arms—I—I wish | 
could do it now! Oh, well, she has an 
aunt who lives in Paris, ¢ mfortable 
and rich, and tolks say a good woman 
enough, who has asked me to give her 


my child, to be educated, and all that, 
PM Oj le tell me it would be for her good, 
Every one in the Isle says so—and so 
I will not be obstinate—and have pro- 
mised to send jergeronette to the 


‘ } 

Capital—to part from her. Do you un- 
derstand, sir'—to part from her, [| 
do not believe I shall ever have the 
courage to do so.” 

As he finished these words Be rgero- 
nette told us that the table was pre- 
pared ; her father turned quickly, ind 
entered the cot 1 apldiy that she might 
not see his tears. I was moved, and 
had a great inclination to advise Coét- 
dro not to part with her, but shrank 
from the responsibility of taking go 
much upon myse f. 

Having | irtaken of the Breton re- 
past, | asked tor the book vecionging to 
young ‘l'yvonarien. 

’ aa He ; MT 
1ank you kindly, sir. Monsieur 


} 
Robert will see that 1 do not neglect to 
‘ ” 


g 
i 
| irn hi books 
“ Your commission, pretty one, will 
be performed in an hour from this.” 
l sl hands with Coétdro, who 
looked at his daughter with a smiling 


ta 


face, and then, turning to me, said: 
* She is very fond of M. Robe rt, but it 
is all child's j | Ay.” 

Bergeronette accompanied me to the 
shore again and sprang gaily into her 
boat. 

* So we are to sail together again t” 

“Why not, sir? can 1 not take you 
over safely enough?” 

“Oh yes,” said I, seating myself 
near her; and in ten minutes we were 
on the shore of Loc Tudi. I offered her 
money, but she refused it. I then pro- 
mised to send her from Paris some in- 
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structive books. She clapped her 
hands with pleasure, and presented me 
her broad, white forehead to kiss. 

“T never refuse books,” said she, 
with a charming expression; “I shall 
read them with great pleasure, and 
when I do so, think of you, sir.” 

She took up her oars again, and | 
left, not however without turning my 
head occasionally to see the pretty 
who was hasting to her Isle, 
rather plaintive 


i 


mariner, 
singing a f air, as an 
adieu to me. I felta vague 1 
of regret, and knew that | lef 
least a piece of my heart at the Isle of 
Tudi. 

On reac! e abode of the 
of Tyvonarien, whom | had known in 
Paris. ind to whom I wished to pay a 
passing visit, [ returned Paul and Vir- 
Robert, the way, was 


ginia to who, DY 


one of the handsomest and most amla- 
le boys I had ever seen 

“Isshe sick?” said he, with emotion. 

*“ Bergeronette? no,she is very well,” 

“VW did she not then come yes- 
terda to | Ly with me is she | - 
mised 

“ Because s had to remain at 
home, to assist her father in arranging 
ius I 

“(Oh t” 

“s was waiting for you to-day 
oppoesit | irk, when I met her.’ 

‘Tears came into his « 

“Twa ire of it,” i he, in a tone 


that betrayed some anger. ‘“ At that 


time I v break! vith papa at 
the seat of one of our neighbors. I 
never could bi to visit that pl y 
| sm Le i: tis en i » OULD uk ré- 
yealed a fountain of pure and sincere 
love, evidently poeti 1 and tru L 
young love unmingled with shame, 
false pride, or respect to pretended 
proprieties mutual affection exist- 
ing betwee noble lord, magnificent 
ly clad, and a fisherman’s daughte) 
wander! barefooted upon the sand. 


Were vou ten years older you would 
| 


earefully ction, thought 


I, as I looked at Robert, who ran hasti- 


ly to the purk gate doubtless to see if 
he could catch a glim of Bergero- 
nette. in cas she s} ou vet b upon 


the shore. 

l passed the nich 
Tyvonarien’s, and, on the next day, I 
continued my tour to the north of Fi- 
nisterre. A month after, I had return- 
ed to Paris. I had met with many 


t at the 
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adventures during my voyage, the 
greater part of which I had already 
forgotten, but my meeting with Berge- 
ronette had been ever present to my 
thoughts, like one of the pictaresque 
fantasies which poets love to conjure 
up without fancying that they have any 
real prototypes. I kept my promise to 
the fisherman’s pretty daughter, and 
sent her a very respectable number of 
books of elementary science and amus- 
ing stories, whose receipt she acknow- 
ledged thus. I have yet her letter: 
**Srr :—I have received your books, 
and have cried a good deal; that is, I 
have cried for joy. Oh, you are very 
kind, and I do not know how to thank 
you. I would like to send you some. 
thing, but know what, unless I send 
you fish, which papa says would be spoil- 
ed long before itreached you. I am very 
sorry that I can offer you nothing but the 
friendship of your little servant, 
“ BERGERONETTE,” 


not 


down, in large characters, 


the 
Bergeronette was 


Lower 


which contrasted strangely with 


delicate writ ng of 
i SC > . 
:—Many thanks to you. 


appy, am I, 
Come to see us when you can and I will 





and so 


«Adieu, 


your servant, 
* CoETDR 
letter 


and trusting 


me Ir 1 it 


. ? 
simpie 


This 
-eatly delichted 


creatly delighte : I over 
ind over, and often as I did so, experi- 
enced a gentle and dreamy pleasure, 
for it awoke in me some melancholy 
n nories, It made me think of the 


majestic sadness of the ocean; of the 
the Isle of Tudi; 
- of the poor 
Such recollections, 


sterility of 
of Bergeronette’s bare feet 
cot. 

led by the prosaic com- 
Parisian life, had a kind of at- 
not unpleasant to a nature 
Besides, during the past 


to one surroun 
i 


ik@ mine. 
year, the impressions produced by this 
| have much changed ; re- 
collections have increased in power ; ] 
the letter without 


etter these 


cannot now read 

When I reeeived the letter I pro- 
mised myself the plea a corre- 
spondence with Bergeronette, and a 
renewal of the pleasure I had experi- 
enced, It is so easy to promise our- 


sure of 
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selves happiness, yet I have never re- 
alized this plan. Ever distracted by 
new plans, years rolled by, without my 
ever writing to Bergeronette, or re- 
ceiving any information relative to her. 
Human life is a web whose threads are 
all composed of withered hopes; yet I 
often thought of what I rather ambi- 
tiously called ‘‘ my travels,” and when 
I did so, the image of Bergeronette 
would arise and hurry me back to the 
sea-side, and recall the memory of our 
two voyages in her little boat. 

But while fancy thus recalled to me 
the graceful young islander, with her 
childish form and infantine attractions, 
I did not remember that every summer 
and spring must have wrought some 
change upon her. She must now be 
grown, but was she still as graceful 
and intelligent as she used tobe? Pro- 
bably not. Doubtless she was not 
worthy of the pleasant fancies I twined 
about her. This idea made me sad, 
for, as is often the case with romantic na- 
tures, I became interested in Bergero- 
nette as in the heroine of a romance, 
the first volume only of which I had 
read. 

One morning, about three years after 
my tour into Bretagne, 1 was at my 


window which looked out upon one of 


the most quiet streets in Paris. | 
breathed the air of spring, fresh and 
pure, bearing on its silken wing the 
perfumes of a neighboring garden. 
The sun was in a heaven of trans- 
parent blue, and the sparrows twittered 
happily together. 1 suffered my eye 
and fancy to roam wildly about, 
ing no obstacles tothem. I was about 
to leave the window, when a voice 
from a neighboring strangely 
moved and took possession of me. I 
looked up and a beautiful blonde 
face surrounded by an array of laces 
and embroidery. I! trembled with sur- 
prise, which at length ma 
utterance. i 
singing a Breton song, ing a 
box of flowers which stood upon the 
window-sill. She looked at me with 
astonishment, and I fancied recognized 
me. I was not wrong, and without 
hesitation ran out of my own house and 
up the stairway of 5 ‘reeronette’s. [| 
found her waiting for me at her open 
door. She received me with an air 
which, while cordial, contained a re- 
serve which exerted at once great re- 


Oppos- 


hor se 


saw 


Roy ¢ 


I recornized B 


and water 


straint and a great charm over me. [| 
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was so happy that I would have em. 
braced her ; but her calm and dignified 
deportment repressed my enthusiasm. 
I soon became aware that the daughter 
of the Breton fisherman was no longer 
now playing with bare feet upon the 
sands of Loc Tudi, but was dressed 
with exquisite taste, and shod with 
buskins as pretty as the slipper of Cip- 
derella. 

“] recognized you immediately,” 
said she gaily. : 

“ And I, too, as soon as I heard your 
song. You sing like your namesake 
ye 4 

**Oh, I am always singing ; nothing 
stops me; singing is now become a 
very necessity ; I believe I should die 
if I did not sing.” 

She handed me a chair near the 
window, and sat down at a table cover. 
ed with ribbons, lace, mousseline, flow- 
ers, and a bust of pasteboard, on which 
was a bonnet which appeared to mea 
masterpiece of gracefulness and taste 
I soon found out that Bergeronette wag 
a milliner; and you know the reputa- 
tion of these is not much purer 
at Paris than at other places. It is, I 
know, but a prejudice, yet one which 
I shared with all the world. and IT 
feared to see Bergeronette descend 
from the pedestal to which I had ex- 
alted her image in my heart. The 
thought was idle, for I soon discovered 
that Bergeronette was the purest and 
most unsullied milliner of the capital. 

“‘How did your father at length 
bring himself to consent to part with 


artistes 


you hg 

A tear at this phrase sta’ ed into her 
eve, 

‘““He never consented, sir; I came 


‘ 


after his death. 
‘* What, he is dead 7” 
‘“ He was lost in a storm at sea, 


sir. 

This intelligence really ailicted me. 
The cood man Coétd o, whom I had 
seen but once, was nevertheless one of 
my particular favorites He was so 


frank, cordi: 
onette. 

We were silent for amoment. Then 
he told me that her aunt, a milliner at 
Paris, had sent for her, and installed 
her in ber hot were her 
child. But that she had married 

id chosen as her husband 
lissipation devoured all 


ul, and so fond of Be rger- 


se as if she 


own 
again, and hi 
aman whose di: 
her property ; so that one day she was 
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obliged to sell out her siock in trade, 
and emig:ate to the United States, 
where he had been offered a situation 
in a mercantile house. Bergeronette 
had been so happy at her aunt’s, that 
she feared to go among strangers, and 
preferred hiring for herself a chamber, 
in which she pursued her avocations. 

“JT do not repent of my resolution,” 
added she, “ for I receive more orders 
than I can possibly execute.” 

“See what it is to be able to make 
” said I, gallantly point- 
ing to the bonnet which was on the 
bust 

She smiled, and I looked at her with 
admiration. ‘The more I studied her 
face, the more | remarked in her a 


che f{s-d (uvres, 


delicate and expressive perfection of 


beauty. She saw how | gazed upon 
her, and turning aside, pointed to a set 
of shelves hanging against the wall. 
On it were tastefully arranged the 
books which | had sent her. 

This circumstance, which was an or- 
dinary one enough, excited in me some 
emotion, and I said 

“You must permit me to send you 
new ones. I have some keepsakes, 
containing interesting stories and beau- 
tiful engrav 


ings ; I should be happy il 


you would accept of them.” 7 

' “J thank you, sir, but my little li- 
brary is complete, and 
others,” replied she, in a calm 
which was equivalent to a refusal. 
e what a blunder I had 


offer. 


tone, 


i Saw it 
made, < nd l 
She became merry, and | 


adieu, She suffered me s 


one 
did not repeat my 
bade her 


ymetimes to 


come to visit her, and I will own to you 
that a conversation of three quarters of 
an hour had sufficed for me to form 
the highest opinion of Bergeronette. | 
had not either the greatest reverence for 
griseties, yet | remained ¢ ntirely con- 
vinced that if that rare and delicate 
flower, virtue, existed anywhere, it 


‘ Ly) | ’ * ) » . 
was in the humble abode ol berrero- 


» salute her. 


nette, where I fancied [ had u d 
the verginal Pp rfume of which poets 
speak. I luxuriated in this idea. 

In the mornin r and after dinner Ber- 
geronette watered her flowers, singing 
as she did so. I took care then al- 

i 


ways to be at the window t 


During the rest of the day sh 
unremittingly. At night I often saw 
her profile ‘traced upon the 
curtain, and then she held ever a book 


in her hand. I often saw in her room 


W orked 


] > 
Window 
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young girls, but never a person of the 
other sex—and I fancied myself the 
only thing masculine admitted into her 
chaste gyneceum. This idea gave me 
pleasure ; but I was mistaken; for one 
day I saw a young man of rare beauty 
and tasteful toilette, lean over the 
flower pots of Bergeronette, and inhale 
the rare perfume which emanated from 
them. I never in my life experienced 
a more poignant mortification. By 
the distress this occasioned me, I 
knew that I loved Bergeronette. 

‘* Bergeronette,” said I, closing my 
window, “ you are after all but a com- 
mon grisette.” 

‘This idea was ridiculous, for the ap- 
pearance of this young man in her room 
cast not the slightest suspicion upon her 
virtue, any more than my own visits 
did. But the human heart is a strange 
thing,—it will not permit the most in- 
significant license to others, although 
asking for itself the greatest bounty. 
[ fancied I was mystified, and my dig- 
nity impugned. I did not for a whole 
day show myself at the window—yet 
sat behind the curtain, waiting, unseen 
by Bergeronette, to catch a glimpse of 
her. She appeared with her little wa- 
ter-pot in her hand, and looked towards 
me,and then examined her hanging gar- 
den, with, to me it appeared, an expres- 
sion of perfect indifference. I was 
piqued, and promised myself to go on 
the next day to laugh at her. I wasa 
fool. 

The next day I really went to see 
Bergeronette, with an ironical smile 
upon my lips. She received me as she 
had always done, with simplicity and 
grace, and without change in her man- 
There was on the chimney-piece 
I did not for a mo- 
men that it was an offering 
of the gallant of yesterday. I tried to 
jest with her on the subject, but she evi- 
dently thought the jest in bad taste. 


She appeared astonished, and fixed up- 


ners. 
{ superb boque $. 
{ 


} 1 1 
aouot dbut 


on me a yrave and penetrating glance 
which forced me to blush and mutter 
out an apology. She smiled sadly and 


uid : 
‘““You men are ever too willing to 
form a bad opinion of women. Indeed 
% 
you are not generous. 
’ Then she in melancholy mood bent 


down her face and was silent, as if she 
disdained to make any explanation. 
Her pensive silence, her melancholy 
mood and serious attitude, produced up- 
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on me the effect which the sunbeam 
has upon a cloud which it melts into 
rain. My heart beat, and tears escaped 
from me, and I was about to throw my- 
self at her feet and implore her pardon, 
when some one rapped at the door. 
The key was in the lock, and a young 
man entered—the same one I had seen 
on the evening before. Both Berge- 
ronette and I arese, she to receive her 
visitor, and I to retire. I saluted her 
with coldness; she blushed, and witha 
motion which was gentle yet command- 
ing, bade me remain : 

“You are slightly acquainted, 
ready, gentlemen,” she said, after we 
had sat down, and she had resumed her 


al- 


work. “M. Frederic Talhouet once 
earried from me to M. Robert de Tyvo- 
narien avery pretty book, entitled Paul 


and Virginia—Do you remember the 


circumstance, gentlemen ja 
Some time had elapsed since I had 
heard anything of the family of Tyvo- 


narien. 1 pe rfectly rem« em red the cir- 
cumstance to which Berg tte al- 
luded, but I did not recognize Monsieur 
Robert. I think there must h been 
some malaise in my manner too, 
fellow was so gen and handsome 
that I could not but feel some jealousy 
about him. I not only did not wish to 
know him, have felt happier 


rerone 
iv¢ 


Coam } 
ior the 


tee] 


but would 


had I never met with him. He, how- 
ever, was frank enough, and treated me 
with a politeness which made me blush 


in his dignified and 


] / 


least dis- 


at myself. I saw 
gentlemanly bearing, 
compose od by my pre sence, a full confi- 
dence in his own merit. My self-love 
Was aroused and | became sardonic, 
but he defended himself ae all my 
allusions with a tact and skill which 
aroused my temper. I had presence of 
mind enough to withdraw « juickly, or I 
should not have been able to restrain my- 
self. I had made myse If ridiculous 
enough, without adding to it the brutal 
amproprieties of passion. 

Love is the touch-stone of character, 
and I should have discovered mine then, 
had I not found it out many years be- 
fore. I tormented myself ever with 
suspicion, bitterness, and jeal 


not the 


LOUSY 5; 
through fits of which would intervene 
bursts of generosity and kindness. In 
the course of my past life | have met 
many men who resembled me. Ihave 
met some who were worse th: in I, 
this is my chiefest consolation. 


and 


The 


first idea which possessed me after I 
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left Bergeronette’s room was that Rob. 
ert de Tyvonarien was her lover, By 
a whimsical reaction of opinion, ag T 
had exalted her character and crowned 
my idol ao the g] - of an ideal puri- 
ty, now I degraded her by suspicion, 
and sullied ~ r character in my perve -. 
ed fancy with an array of falsities and 
hypoc risy. The coldest and most 
mocking spirit, says a modern novelist, 
has never yi elded himself up to such 
unworthy thou ee is a lover does when 
he listens to » the whisperings of jealousy, 


But this paroxysm recoiled upon myself. 
I gradually became more reasonable, and 
I passed the whole night in torment and 
suffering—in building fancies which 


aft rthe 
with the 


other. At 


re solution 


faded away i. e one 


length I f 


asleep, 


formed to t 3e1 reronette fr inkly that 
I loved her, and, should she consent, to 
marry her. was therefore willing to 
make my wife a person whom but on 
the evening before I had sullied with the 
most impure fancies. 

Ifanything is more moveable than 
the sea, it is certainly the human heart. 

It was about ten in the morning when 
I opened my window. Bergeronette 
had alrea ly wate red he r flowe rs. Her 
window curtains were drawn aside, and 
I saw her at work. ‘There is alwaysa 
something in the appearance ofa person 
so engaged, so touching and ennobling, 
that we are at once filled with a senti- 
ment of respect. I went to see = 
When I reached the door I he 1 her 
singing. Her voice I fancied was not 


as gay as usual. I was moved, and en- 


tered with an air of embarrassment. 
She received me kindly but sadly. 
This reception gave me I ain ; I hesi- 
tated to declare to her my opinions and 
thoughts. At last I made, awkwardly 
enough, an offer of my hand to her. 
She did not appear surpri ed, but rais- 
ing her large blue eyes, which beamed 
with kindness, answered me with infi- 
nite gentleness 

“Were you an ordinary man, M. 
Frederic, I should only reply to you, 
that I do not intend to marry : but with 
you I wish to be frank, and to soften 
the blow whie 1 | must give yi a 

She then aa me, what I already 
feared, that she loved M. Robert de 
Tyvonarien, and was loved by him in 
return. This love, which had grown 


up with them on the shores of the ocean, 
had continued warm and beneath 
the sky of Paris, which ordinarily with- 


pure 
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ers ali that springs up in the purity of 
nature, anid the picturesque beauties 
of fields and flowers. The frankness 
with which Bergeronette made this 
avowal did not permit me for a mo- 
ment to imagine anything to exist be- 
tween Robert and herself, but the in- 
genuous relations of the chastest love. 

After a momentary silence, during 
which I experienced a violent struggle, 
between generous admiration and the 
bitterness of disappointed passion, | 
said to her in an altered tone: 

** Robert de T'yvonarien is of a noble 
Breton family—what can you expect 
from his love ?” 

“ Nothing,” replied she 
sieur Robert 
who 
never 
has in view 


him.” 
- sut ean 


, sadly. ** Mon- 
of his mother, 
him she would 
marriage. She 


yesterday tol 


consent to our 


a magnificent marriage for 
Robert marry with- 
'* said I with anxi- 


you 


out her consent 


ety 


Bergeronette raised her forehead 


terday to do but I ref ed J may 
love him I to | family’s wish- 
es, but I 1 [ marry him 

A } gs two | re tears 
trembled { tremities of ; 
le lash | upon her cheeks 
rl lried then 1 ! with a smi! 

“7 was | i y and careless 
child when I played upon the sands of 
Loc Tudi, with bare feet and streaming 
hair.” 

She bent down and resumed her 
work. H ittitude w instinct with 
grace and mel ncholy It required an 
almost perhuman sti h, fixed ina 
sentiment of p ound 't, tor t 
my emotion and forbear from throwing 
myself in tears at Bergeronette’s feet 
and implor r her not to love Robert, 
but to g veh lfto me. I did better, 


“Sr van ty ee 
however, and fixed my hopes in 


wings of Time, which has overcome so 
many obstacles. J depended upon the 
} } 


future, for 
to wait. 
When I opened the door of the room 
to leave, a lady appeared there. Much 
to my surprise I recognized the Count- 
ess de ‘l’yvonarien. 
“M. Frederie Talhouet,” 


to me with a ra 


said she, 


ther ironi- 


AUill 


courteseying 
cal expression 
And without giving me time to an- 
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swer, she said: “ I wished to speak to 
Mademoiselle Bergeronette Coétdro,” 

“Tam that person, Madame,” eaid 
she, rising with emotion. 

“Madame Tyvonarien,” said I, per- 
fectly astounded, and moving towards 
the door again. 

At this name Bergeronette grew pale. 
She leaned upon her work-table. Mad- 
ame de Tyvonarien cast upon her @ 
searching look, the result of which ap- 
peared flattering to Bergeronette ; then 
turning towards me said, somewhat 
with an air of mockery : 

‘* Your presence, M. Frederic, is not 
at all inconvenient just now; on the 
contrary, I desire you to aid me in ob- 
taining a favor of Mademoiselle.” 

lor a second or two | hesitated. I 
fancied that in Bergeronette’s eyes I 
read a wish for me to remain, and I re- 
solved to do so, that I might restraia 
Madame de Tyvonarien within the 


bounds of propriety and politeness, in 
case she should manifest any disposition 
to overstep them 

We sat down. There was a mo- 
ment of silence and embarrassment. 

At lenoth. t Countess said with an 
ir of politeness and ss: “ You 


} kindne 
know my son, M. Robert de 


Tyvona- 


‘‘ Yes, Madame,” 


nurmy Rarcea 
murmured perge- 


You know that he loves you, and 
} ked permission of me to marry 
\ 
’ Bergeronette sat mute. The Count- 
( I | with affability : 

thi visn of yn honors you in 


ced that 


it am convil 
¢} ¢} Chi 
yo ‘hara s less worthy of hing 
than than your beauty. 
Upon this phrase she placed an em- 
i : i : ; 
phasis of such exquisite grace that it 


i " 
excluded even the shadow of imperti- 


tte blushed deeply 


"| (our cont ued 
‘“ Ves, Mademoiselle, it is because I 


have formed a high estimate of your 
Robert's expressions, 
hither. This is the 
pe that your 


will yield to our wishes and 


from 
that I have come 
er [ make with the h 
noble hea 


t 


grant our request. 


i 
It was evident that the Countess was 
about to ask ifice; she had 
1 honey around the rim of the cup 
of call. Bergeronette was evidently 
The poor girl strove 





a great sacrif 


wilhss ioe 
} al 


much touched. 





| 
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to keep down a tear which was as much 
aroused by affectionate gratitude as by 
painful anticipation. ‘Then Madame de 
Tyvonarien explained to her that her 
husband during his life had met with 
many pecuniary misfortunes, and that 
of a large fortune which he possessed, 
nothing remained to herself and son, 
after the liquidation of his debts, but a 
very moderate income, insufficient for 
the state which it was proper Robert 
should keep up as a Count and repre- 
sentative of one of the noblest families 
of France. She took care to place 
these words in bold relief, probably to 
make Bergeronette appreciate the great 
difference between the lowly fisher- 
man’s daughter and the Breton noble, 
whom she had presumed to love. 
se rgeronette seemed ove rpowe ré d. 

“* My son may regain the fortune we 
have lost; he may become a million- 
aire, if he will but marry his cousin. 
This marriage is in eve ry respect suit- 
able ; it will render Robert happy, I 
am satisfied. Yet he has for a year 
refused to consent to it, and why he 
dor 8 SO you know, Made moist lle. \ es, 
you are the only obstacle to the fulfil 
ment of the wishes of two families who 
wish to draw yet closer the ties which 
eonnect them together.” 

The Countess for an instant was si- 
lent, and seemed attempt to fathom 
the thoughts of Bergeronette, who 
slowly raised her pale and tearful 
tenance, and looked at Madame de T'y- 
vonarien with an air which appeare 
as if she sou rht to discover her precise 


wishes. The Countess gently ap- 
proached her, and taking her hand, 
said: 

“The arrangement of affairs de- 
pends upon yourself, if you have « 

' ; 

age enough to make a gen $s eliort. 
You must absent you f from here for 


a year. 
Bergeronette shuddered. 


it s 
“He must not know whither you 
have gone,” resumed the Countess, in 
@ most insinuating tone. “He will 
believe you have forgotten him, that 


you are inconstant; and, if I know my 
son, he will not long oppose an obstacle 
to our wishes, for he has no invincible 
distaste to his cousin.” 

Bergeronette wept; my own heart 


i 
beat. 
“Do not weep thus, my friend,” said 
the Countess with emotion. “ Be de- 


termined and magnanimous in separat- 
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ing from my son, as he has shown 
himself disinterested in wishin, g to mar- 
ry you. Be assured such an act will be 
like balm to your conscience, for by ig 
you will win the eternal gratitude of 
two noble families whose happiness you 
will have assured.’ 

Madame de Tyvonarien then suggest- 
ed to Berge ‘rronett that she should 
choose a residence in some other city, 
where she would regularly receive ap 
income which would be secured to her. 

At these words Berm ronette ap- 
pe are 1 Surprise d. She dried the tears 
which obscured her sight, and fixed her 
eye proudly yet respectiully upon the 
Countess, and said 

TT ths ak God, madame » my labor 
has always supplied my modest wants, 
In whatever place I may be, it will yet 
maintain me without rendering it ne- 
cessary for me to subject myself to ob. 
ligations from any one. I cannot ae- 
cept your offer, and [ beg you the Te- 


fore not to attempt to persuade ! ne, 
With some efiort she continued 
“T will, however, do what you wish, 


Madame; and in a few days I shall 


have left Paris—for what place M 
Robert will never at least learn from 
me. You may rely upon my promise, 
Ma! ms 

At this m« it Be ronette was 3 
very | ot uel ty and re na 
tion, of entieness L pri Ch 
Co tess who had expected more resist- 


ance from her, and had re ied upon the 


uity as the argument which was to 


win her to consent, was much touched 
it seeing how entirely she had been 
mistaken. She seemed to feel a secret 
rem ( i it may ve 
perhaj of in ty, when 
she s t! ind bea ul girl, 
without hes ( to the sacri 
il ot } hope her love 1 hay le 
1es The ] Berge ett t 
that mo t. 9e ove oe 3 
| \ 1 s ity of suffering 
an é The ere t poet 
ot ¢ 1, * Pe e natures 
eX} a pre | »in which 
cl ix em N j ol soul 
| ( re} ( ( 1, but 
eve ives to | { h from all that 
repre s it, that it m in the cer 
tral t of eternal grandeur and good 
ness, of which it is an emanation.” 
Madame de Tyvonarien h iped upon 
the young girl expressions of regret 


e, then kissed her hand, 
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and retired. I followed, knowing that 
Bergeronette would wish to be alone 
after so violent a shock. 

“ Do you think she will really go?” 
asked the Countess. 

“Tam sure she will, Madame,” I re- 
plied. 

“ T can now understand why my son 
loves her so earnestly.” 

“ Yet you cannct understand why he 
should wish to marry her!” 

She bade me adieu. I returned 
home, a prey to a tumult of sensations, 
amid which, however, I realized two 
things. ‘The first was, my sincere sym- 
pathy with Bergeronette in her dis- 
tress, and at the same time pleasure at 
her intention to part from Robert. Re- 
vived hope struggled with my sympa- 
thy. Isatat my window. The curtain 
of Bergeronette’s was not withdrawn 
during the whole day. At night | 
looked out frequently, and saw her 


shadow from time to time flit by her 
curtain. About nine in the morning I 
went to see her. A man was going 
out Jerceronetté told me she had 
] . fii iY She r" 
sold her furniture to him. She was 


very pale : ind he r voice W&S8s Si d. 
““When do you ro t” said | 
“* At daybreak to-morrow.” 
* Whither 
“To the Isle of Tudi: kee p this se- 
cret.”’ 


; | swear to do SO. 


“6 All s ready for my departure. 
When Robert shall have returned from 
the country where he has gone to pass 
a few days, he will find my room va- 
cant and a letter there for him.” 

She | | these word th ar 


almost heroic calmness. I saw that 


her heart was filled with grief, in spite 
of this apparent t lity. The next 
day at daw e ¢ Sm: Lot 
which | f wed as it was driven off. 
Like a: ot, [ wept and sobbed. Un- 
able to find ac 1 on the way, I fol 
lows Be I on it and i 

we ur \ | at L . aii ] oiit 
ed at on | did so perceiv 
ed me Iw truck th th ( 

} ¢ x 


alteration of her countena 
“ Why did you follow me?” said she 
kindly. 
‘““'l’o see you once more,” repiied I, 
almost overcome by weariness and 


grief. 
_ y 7 , 

She smiled with an angel-like sad- 
ness. We entered the inn She had 
been unwilling to take a place in the 


diligence at Paris, lest Robert should 
hear of her at the office. Poor Ber- 
geronette! She had as much presence 
of mind as devotion. She added, with 
a melancholy which was penetrating 
in the extreme: 

“1 shall be glad to see the Isle of 
Tudi again—the cot where | lived asa 
child—and to stand again by the grave 
of my father.” 

“And I, too, will soon see them 
again,” said 1; “shall I not, Bergero- 
nette ?”’ 

She looked at me with her sad and 
pensive eyes: 

** Yes,” said she, “ you will come to 
tell me when he is married.” 

She thought but of Robert. How I 
hated him then! 

The diligence came; Bergeronette 
took he r place : she gave me her hand 
at the gateway. I bathed it in tears. 
The diligence left, and my heart seemed 
broken. . 

It was twelve o'clock, and I returned 
home. Robert de Tyvonarien was 
waiting for me. 

‘Where is Bergeronette’?” said he, 
In a voice tremulous with emotion. 

* She is gone,” said [, ct Idly ° 

“ [| know it—but whither ?” 

* | do not know.” 

‘You do know.” 

7 | do not.” 

*] will find her!” said he, struggling 
t ress his sobs. He left me. | 
felt no compassion for his suffering. 
Jealousy renders us pitiless. It en- 
inects of our hearts, 
im aga ight days afterwards. 
All his search and inquiries had been 
\ . He made use of every effort to 
ascertain from me where Bergeronette 
had gone. Ile besought, wept, and 
t 


¢ 


venoms the best in 





hen threatened me. I was inflexible. 
Then he insulted me, and on the next 
day we fo nt He wot nded me 
slichtly in the thigh. I was a good 
hot eno. 1 to have kill l him, and [ 
had a great mind to do so ; but I experi- 
enced a momentary feeling of remorse 
just as I was about to fire. I dis- 
charged my pistol in the air, and an 
instant after was half sorry I had done 


I never saw Robert after this duel; 
but I heard he was for a long time dan- 
verously ill, and that six months after 
nis re cov ry, he marri d his cousin, 
Cornelia de ‘T'yvonarien. 

This took place in autumn, and I 


ee 


= ee 


=o 
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prepared to go to Bretagne. I was 
anxious to see Bergeronette, my pas- 
sion for whom had not decreased in her 
absence. It was greater than ever. 
Absence, which weakens all human 
passions, and, above all, the 
of Robert, 
that Bergeronette would yi 
entreaties. I began my journe Ys and 
in four days I was on the sands where 

for the first time, I had met Bergero- 
nette. The shore was desolate now. 


marriage 


made me entertain a hope 


Id to my 


I crossed to the island, in a boat man- 
aged by an old man; and, d r the 


passage, thought of the first time I had 
visited the Isle Tudi. It was as 
desolate as of yore. 
was increased by the melar 
of autumn. The fer: 
me that Bergeronette lived in the cot 
which had 
father. I went to it; my heart beat 

violently as I 
of Be sreeronetts 


and this appearance 
tholy pallor 


yman info 


formerly belonged to hex 


‘ Bravo!” cried I, and hu 1 to 
bea I saw her: she was s by 
the window, spinning. Yes, I could 
scarcely realize that it w she 
was so | ule and broken. I i 
into the cot. She recos zed me 
with emotion, and offered me _ her: 
hand. 

“ Ah, you are come!” said she. “I 


had begun to think I should never st 
you 
~ & Oh, 
not like Robert di 
She tre mble e 
*“ He ha forgotten me, then,” said 
she, with an effort. 
She added nothing, and sat down, so 
as to hide the tears she was striv to 
conceal. I saw them, however, 
ren nted of my precipitation ; but 
viglent is a revengeful an jeal 
that I could not refrain from telling 
Bergeronette a piece of news which I 
knew would affect her so m 
soon became calm: but I observed that 
the blue vapor of her eye became mo- 


again. 


mentarily more condensed It 1 3 
evident that Be reeronette suffered t 
keenest sorrow. [! atti npted to soften 


the violence of the blow I had given 
her rs she saw my intenti , an 
me that she wished to give way to it, 
took me kindly by 
me down to the shore, where she 


been so happy. When 


I } 
the arm, and led 


there, she 
nct 


s00N 


smiled, and became charmingly insti 
with grace and good-humor. Il 
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saw that she strove to appear so only 
fr om comp! 
at some future 


alsance to me; but 


] hoped 
time to win her love, 


Love is never unaccompanie d by hope. 





To me, the d iy appe ired delic lous, 
An old woman pi pared our Supper ; 
Ber tte did not eat. She com- 
pl that she was fatigued; and 
we arranged that, if the weather was 


xt day , We WO ild take an 
excursion to sea Be -ronette 
mised to take charge of the 
* the boat. 1 retire 


pro- 
manage- 


| early to 


allow her to repose, and sought the inn 
of La lud Iw nost happy ; 
my heart q ered with hope 
“Oh, how de ply will I love you, 
Bergeronette ! murmured I, with tears 
in my es * How | will I love 
you, so. that ll forget Robert, 
| | -to nn ette yr? 
On nex day 1 morning was 
‘ JUS. id | nasten ] » Lhe j f yt 
The sun smiled upon the sea, 
i it ASL V l M $ Wa l i gen- 
tle The w vi d, and 
tne s llow Ove 
When | Le « f Ber- 
rerone ie , 1 . 
if shi two 
| lb i it- 
t i 
1 oi be = 
5 . 
SS 1a pretty t r 
\\ of 
\ of 1 f ,” the 
doctor s 
Oh, she got that at Paris.” 
see wh it { j Ye own 
town.” 
* Poo iz wo | nade 3 
‘ ( fo 
Qh, ] I : 1 bette nos for 
(a rd \ ty 
A dre | hudder « 1€@ OVE my 
frame Vith one bound ] s 
in the hut Two t | I the 
le of the bed. I myself acros 
it. 
Berger t was not s ng now 





well, and why | | never love 
again 

There was a pa again, during 
which Frederic and li gave free course 
to our fancies, without imparting them 


toeach other. The history of Berger- 
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touched me. I saw in her a **T shall never marry !” 
victim of a disordered organization of ** Never—what a word !” 
But the experience of my Not long since, on my return from a 


life has rendered me skeptical as to un- tour, about two years after the conver- 


conquerable 


fidelity towards the dead. sation I have recorded, I met Frederic 


Therefore the conclusion of Frederic de Talhouet upon the Boulevard. He 


r . } ' 
os Zounds 


you should not marry. 


made me smile. had upon his arm a very pretty person, 
“ How long is it since she died ? whom, with a blush, he introduced te 
“ A year ago.” me as his wife. 
r _ . . ry ) hla we Bs . 
You are inconsolable. I bit my lip like Democritus, that I 
mourned her iong. might not smile. 
ill neve r cease to do so.” And ] thought of Bergeronette. 
That sno reason why 


“BRUNT THE FIGHT.” 


BY C. F. HOFFMAN, 





iggested by an embalmed Indian head, presented by the writer to the N. Y. Lyceum of Natural 
H ry 
Thus bravely live he c men 
1c i ‘ 
I is to ther 
Their hear Hi I 1."—TouckeRMax 
Nor to the conflict, where those death-wounds came 
"| it i Sci li una I ed brow, 
Not to t wild-wood where thy soul of flame 
Found vent al in deeds all nameless now— 


hough startled Faney first by tl s caught, 


| 
Not, not to these dost Lhou nehaln my th A} oht! 


The tuft of honor, streaming there unshorn, 
With t trenched shes, every one in front, 
Proud knightly crest was ne’er more bravely borne 
By cha ing cl im} n tl 1 the battle’s brunt: 
W e old irs I s | 7 since past 
Bespeak the warrior’s life from first to last! 
Bespeak the man who acted out the whole, 
The whole of all h- knew of High and True; 
All that was imaged in his savage soul— 
All that his barbarous powers on ¢ irth could do.— 


Bespeak the Bi 


Of Nature when she moulded such a man! 





His simple Law of Duty and of Right, 

Oneness of soul in actio 1, thought and feeling, 
His mind disturbed by no conflicting light, 

His narrow faith, so clear in each revealing, 
His will untrammelled to act out the part 
So plainly graved on his untutored heart— 


Envy I these? would I for these forego 
The broader scope of being that is mine? 
His bond of sense with spirit once to know 
Would / the strife for Truth and Good resign? 
How can 1? when—according to my lighi— 
My law like his is still to BRuNT THR FIGHT! 








THE 





BY W. 
We design the present article, rather as 
a sketch of literary statistics, a table 
of instances, to illustrate the general 
principle ve aim to establish, 


anything like a complete survey or ac- 


curate digest of the subject which 
would require a volu to nta 
We consider the fact I ng an his- 


torical basis, as founded in the | 
of letters, t 
maturity much sot than is generally 
supposed. in 


collected a number ot witne es to con- 
firm the maxim stated by Steele, t) 
in a rather restricted form. It occur 
in a paper of the Lover, number tw 
ty-two: “T am ipt to th ‘that belore 
thirty, a man’s n i 1 acquired 
parts are at that stre h, witha | 
experience, to ena him (if h 
enabled) to acquit himself well in y 
business or conversation he shall be 
admitted to.” 

The vulgar ¢ rro? to rate the c \ 


of the individua le ‘tol 1 ¢ 


with the ordinary progr of uf 
common mind ;” to measure the giant by 
the common standard of human s 

This is eV lently I I Yet no 


is sO common, as to attem}] 


error 


depress cleverness by sneers at tl 
youthful age of tl spirant, like thi 


taunts of Walpole directed against Pitt, 
and like those of every dull man, of 
middle age, who has a fixed position 
rise), 


(beyond which he is not likely to 


at those who are evide ly fast 
above him. No young man of talent, but 


rising 


has had enemies such as these to encoun- 
ter; men, who seem to take a certain 
fiendish delight and che 
pleasure in seeking to depress ’ 
thing like genuine enthusiasm and the 
buoyant ambition of the bright boy or 
the brilliant young mar. ‘This arises 
half from sheer malice and as much 
from pure ignorance of the nature and 
temperament of genius. When the 


sh a malicious 


every- 


“ climber upward” has gained his place 
among his peers, then these miserable 
flatterers cringe and fawn as basely as 
they formerly maligned and ridiculed 
him ; and would fain crowd out of sight 
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his old friends and staunch adherents. 





In his green age and l idding Season 
the youth of genius craves and requires 
sympathy. [tis with him, ¢ pecially 

in am i h all men), an 
int ct lv l, vident as the 
‘ rsest nec em t Ot exist- 


t 
1 
b VI i I 
j 11h i 1 ) i , 
—such wv i \ { Lithy 
i ire! ) y in 
L i ) Il \\ il VS 
’ 
i l l Ih No] 
pe t ¢ tin i hixed, but 
m ! ‘ ts are it f maturity 
< ' t ? 
‘ ve } 
V ry and ie omet es 
to a ea \ l i vv 
ahs - 
cn I lay agal \ » vet 
e | r da i welcht 
» y, it Ls furnishes 
‘ ' id fee } eX ‘tod 
i ' . 
latar | ] } 
1iater ! ad ‘ ished 
t re ) ‘| cont ners 
, fy] : d reply. 
I is of tl le Cowley, 
hi I 1 eX iy ty of tal- 
ent; ° Itis a ridic j y to laug 
t the stars ! 1 the 
sun shine brighter Let every cap- 
exquisite 


tious critic, also, read Bac 
es yon * ¥ th 1 Age,” in which 
he will find the t: illotted t 
iod of this our mortal life 

] Live, as 
best 


uest ust 


le, produced their 
wo at avery ¢ 
A very few distinguished in- 
I of the jues- 
ct the principles we aim 
to establish, but 
as they furnish the 


ks, » Cf mpara- 


tively. 


tances, on the other side 


tion, cannot a le 
rather by especial in- 


ference, 


eptions, 


so far they go to form the general 
maxim. the season 


Youth is naturally 
of enjoyment, and genial enjoyment 
as naturally gives birth to the sweetest, 
the most cordial, the delicatest strains of 
the muse. Yet, we do not mean by youth 
the season of childhood, or boy hood, but 
the period of mature adolescence, from 


twenty-four to thirty. Very many fine 
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poets have actually done their best be- 
fore even this epoch ; and all, who have 


ever become eminent for the exercise of 


the imaginative faculty, have discovered 
some signs at least, of its existence 
while in their teens : a very small num- 
ber of great being excluded. 
In a life of the classic English poets, 
we find but rare examples of late 
ical genius; ¢ hauce 


names 


poct- 
r, Dryden, Young, 


Johnson, Cowper, Milton, who com- 
posed Paradise Lost, about middle life, 
yet wrote Comus at the age of twenty- 
six, when it was first performed as a 
Masque at Ludlow castle, in Wales 
In the drama, where one might justly 
admit alate development of poetical pow- 
ér, Inasmuch ; that cepa tment of po- 
etry deman and more cultivated 
faculties than any other: even In come- 
y, requiring a close observation of m 
ners i | ht into ehar 
ters, we st d capital v 
} rd th I er-] vl 
other I fitte I 
and a knowledge of life, even to critl 
them Chus, Shakespeare’s first | 
was printed n his twenty-seventh ye 
Jonson's Every Man in his Hur 
with those ; ible portrait { t 
bragg idocio Bo I nd of tl Ie 
ous Husband, in Kitely, was wi 
his twenty-second year. ‘The last play 
of Farquhar, the Recruiting Officer, ap- 
pe ared a few weeks befe } th. 
which occurred when he was only twen 
tv-seven, and his other delightful cor 
dies were produced some years ¢ her 
Congreve’s Old Bachelor was the fruit 
of his college yea ind ap} ed at 
bis twenty-first year. ‘The master- 
piece of King 1comedy, | e for Love, 


only two vears afterwards. Sheridan’s 


Rivals, inferior only to the S 
] 


‘hool for 


Scandal, was performed in his twenty- 
fourth year Lessing’s Sara Sampson 
was composed before he was twenty ; 
and the first fruits of Goethe and Schil- 


ler’s dramatic 
the other writers 
not being by any mea 
as evincing power and future dramatic 
skill), Goetz of Berlinchen and the 
Robbers, at the respective ages of twen- 
tv andtwenty-one. Sheridan Knowles, 
the earliest of living English Drama- 
tists, is the last instance we remember 
of early dramatic genius. 

In prose fiction, requiring at least 
equal knowledge of character and man- 
ners, with comedy—we have Roderick 
Random, perhaps Smollet’s best work, 


genius 


we have quoted, in 


ns their best, vet 
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(unlike those of 


J 


at twenty-seven, and the Man of Feeling 
at twenty-six. Fielding, Sterne and 
Rie hardson, were later. But in the 
present century Hood, Hook, and Die- 
kens, unquestionably wrote their best 
works earliest. 

Among the miscellane ous poets, Hall’s 
first, and last, volume of poetry, full of 
vigor, and mature knowledge of life, 
was published in his twe nty -third year. 
Warton admits that Donne’s be st] 
wes written before the age of twe nty- 
five. Cowley is gener: illy considered 
precocious : his first volume appeared 
when he was a boy of thirteen. But 
his best poetry was the growth of his 
later years 


poetry 


Pope’ s Ode to Solitude is 


years 
rreater miracle 


often referred to. He was ten 
old when he wrote it: a 


W } is producing such da body of acute 
crit n,as his famous Essay on Criti- 
cism displays, when he was but twenty- 
one. Akenside’s chief work, t Plea- 
res of the Imagination, at twenty- 

} Collins’s noble odes were written 
t twenty-six. Burns’s first volume was 
first printed when the poet vas twenty- 
eight; under favorable influences, his 
enius had undoubtedly blossomed much 
ner. Classic English poetry in this 
nineteenth century has been written by 
ng poets, and even the master of 

n all, still living, wrote his charac- 
pieces quite early. Words- 

worth’s first volume came out at the 


of twenty-three: the Ple 
Hope at twenty-one: the we 
Ancient Marin¢ r, in whit 


can see 


sures of 
lerful 
critics 
ven- 
Childe 


} 
i some 


1 at i 
ail of 


nothing, was printes 
en; Byron’ 
i irold, at twenty 


t s second eanto of 


four. Lamartine’s 





st poem appeared atthe age of twen- 
y. Of contemporary English poets, 
we believe all of them without excep- 
tion prod ced their finest things at a 
very early age—Proctor, Moore, Hunt, 
Te onyson, Miss Barret, Hood, and a 
brilliant galaxy of smaller stars. ‘Two, 


perhaps, in their walks, the 
finest poets of this century, Goethe, 
Schiller, and Wordsworth excepted, 


S¢ parate 


died very early; Shelley at thirty, and 
Keats at twenty-four. We reserve a 
a for American Bards ie 
column for American bards, In con 


clusion, when we come to speak 
American Literature, and of this very 
striking feature in it of the early age at 


which our finest writers have done 
their best things, and of an equally 
singular impressive trait, discernible 


in the fact, that after a comparatively 
early period, they either ceased to pro- 
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considerably. 


duce, or fell off very 
Meantime, we notice a fact as remark- 
able as the early maturity of genius, 2. 
e. of the creative power ; In imaginative 
productions, in the history of those 
for critical and 
ability. ‘The first 
moralists, and 
ed, what we are apt to « 

greater wonder, in gy at 
youthful a period, uncommon abilities, 


rally consigned to 


eminent speculative 
and greatest critics, 
; periorm- 


a still 


pl ose 
‘oncelve 
50 


exnivditin 


in departments gene 


the man of tried experience and mature 
years. Some of the greatest monarchs 
and generals the world has ever seen, 
performed feats, the most brilliant, 
while quite young men. It is only 
mecessary to refer to Alexande the 
Great, Cesar, the first Prince of Orange, 


his son Maurice, William 
land, Gustavus Adolphus, Eugene, 
Marlborough, Peter the Great, Charles 
of Sweden, Napoleon, a1 1 CH, 


nere 18 a Penius fOr Crivi Sith, 10 
metaphy ] investigation and _ poli- 

physical 1 go poli 
tics, as well as for poetry or any of the 
arts. We will select our} trat 

> 
of this at random Bacon, at t een, 
entered ( ) f ut 
against the Aristotelian L - at nine- 
teen put forth a pamy hiet he exist 
ing state ol | ( t nty-six 
- \ -_ } 
(some say at filteen) plat N 
yum Organon. Burke y his Ks- 
say on the Sublim nd B 
. sf 
the ot { twe LY-SIX nas 
: 

remarked won , 
(ce rtainty 1 il es 
not ci ned to tho » a ) 
writer that t lg7ment Vv t 
faculty first developed in them, but that 
fancy came much later; that at mi 

| + ‘ | | ! 
ve. they were mos and logic 
ao ,~ Ney We I 
eomprehensive in t - sober specula- 
tions, yet then just int aaw of 
that gorgeous eloquence, which was 
. : n,n 
richest in their latest works Hazlitt 
furnishes a similar instances His first 


work, on the Principles of Human Ac- 
tion, was published in 
year He says he was ¢ ngace d upon 
it for eight years; 
pect the same thing from internal evi- 
dence. It is hard, dry and jejune : yet 
close and rigidly logical, with, as Mac- 
intosh thinks, much power of metaphy- 
sical speculation. How different is 
this from his Table-Talk and Plain 


his twenty-fifth 


and we should sus- 


Speakers and Lectures: abounding not 


only 
thought : 
quent and glancing. 


in subtle, intrusive and deep 
but picturesque, rich, elo- 


Browne’s Religio 
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Medici was the work of h 
seventh or eighth year 


Scotch 


iS twenty- 
Brow n, the 
Whose 


me taphy siclan, later 


style was flowery to excess, and even 
ae . t Bret x composed 
a ‘Tract on Causation, which at once 
hysi- 
hed his 
int Hume’s 


effeminate in a high « 


him high rank as a meta; 
when he had not rea 
Th el 


‘al essays, w 


cave 





clan, 
elghteenth year. 
irst philosophi itten Or at 
were pub- 


at twenty-six, and are so much 


oilece, 


ast planned at ( 


less readable than | f historical 
narration, that Hazlitt himself desig- 
nates tl ie I on Nature, tl 3 Very 
work, as L im i \ i ( 1K pe ir.’ 
Amor the Poets 0 one, who 
was almost much of a eritic, Beau- 
mont, who dled at y e: having 
writ the M lraged ( te 
S$ \ as judicious work enty- 
one. Pope com for « kill, 
in his ca} ve iy on Crit. 
cisin at twenty ice 
ue those to Wych een, 
A few of th told J] ) es, 
ve have lool for t .» 
pt Wi i € re ful. 
work, L when he . 
thre l Laud South 
( ! plain; a “ 7 
V i yf f ‘ en V 
ven b | i Dr 
( i ‘ VW 
A f V In He 
t *s Res vy, was 
i 2 6 i k l- 
st of y I 
Ihe B first 
held office ( 1 jus ty. 
) _ s M him, 
I ) ‘ | ! t the 
rie y | L r or the 
exchequer ) was twenty-five. 
Hallam, w ( in, pl ied his 
history of Midd \ves The 
founders of t i burgh Review, 
and the ablest writers for it, were all 


of them young m Macin- 
tosh, Scott, Brougham. 

Certain 
judgment, where it is the ni 
tolerant, and comprehensive, and exact, 
is not always the fruit of study nor the 
growth of experience. It often 
cedes both; and it is an instinctive 
faculty—an original talent—applying 
this truth to the instances of a low 
judgment in matters (not of literature 
or philosophy, as we have considered it) 
relating to ordinary business. Steele 


] —Ji ifrey, 


that 
‘est, most 


pe rsons cannot see, 


pre- 
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has a paper of excellent sense and 
jiberal tendency in the Lover, written 
ith his accustomed facility and orace. 
Che writer of the thoughts on the sub- 
ject, 1s supposed to be a correspondent, 
a young man, who complains bitterly 
of “a general calamity that obstructs 
or suspends the advancement of the 
younger men in the pursuit of their for- 
tune ; (a compla nt not to be rashly 
made in this country). “ The utmost 
inconveniences are owing to the difh- 
culty we meet with in being admitted 
into the society of men in years, and 


th 


adding thereby the ¢ urly kn wwiedge of 


men and business to that of books, for 


the reciprocal improvement of each 


other. One of fifty as naturally ima- 
gines the same insufficiency in one of 
thirty, as he of thirty does of one of 
fifteen, and each a ; thus left to in- 


struct itseil Dy Lhe natu il course of its 


own reflection and experience.’ Fur- 


ner o | ark l U) the 
mon < l ot business which 
ve “ly VS are é d by form 


than f DLLILY if x \ n 
Truly « 1, Ti } purely 
it l 1 0 v | l 
} } 0 nanical mt it 
pedanti to forms, as any 
DI 1 ol i Ih t con- 
( ion Ste } ( ied in 
i tOLLOW W l pears 
) 3 ( l 1 with V 
1 justi \ 1 judgment will 
T i b >v oO f v| 
i is only a KnowW- 
( i ithe d itch of 
matt the consideration 
watt olt net ire ; but 
ul orm 1 perpetual and equal 
} L \ nat ¢ ih p- 
pen, an iow, Dut 1a s tne 
precedent t t the oth 
~ If we come nearer home, and take 
ir examp from American literature, 
we shall be t it to look with gene- 
rosity on young writers, and take heed, 
lest we mé the wise censure of Cow- 
ley, who has written, “it is an envious 


frost, that which nips the blossoms, be- 
cause they appear quickly.” Hardly 
an instar in American literature of a 
late writer, or of a writer sustaining 


himself after thirty; we mean, of 


course, his literary reputation. Our 


poets have been wonderfully preco- 
cious. Bryant can be paralleled only by 
Coleridge. Thanatopsis was written 

VOL, XIV.—NO, LXXII, 41 


at seventeen ; we recollect no poem of 
equal excellence produce d so ¢ arly by 
any poet, save the author of the Ancient 
Manner. Yet Bryant has don nothing 
finer. ‘The only wonder is, that he 
alone has preserved his poetical faculty, 
pure and fresh, still. Dana, his con- 
temporary, has long been silent; so, 
too, we may say, of Halleck and their 
compeers, Pierpoint, Sprague, and Per- 
cival. Some of our most promising 
bards died young—Drake and Eastburn, 
and Sands and Brainard. The true 
successors, In some cases their equals, 
or their superiors, are still young— 
Holme $y W illis, Longfellow, and Low- 
rie. Our best fiction was written by 
young men, Cooper and Brown, who 
produced ** Wieland ” at twenty-seven. 
Irving and Paulding have long since 
concluded their career as mast rly 





comic satirists. Webster’s speet hes 
are not equal to his first orations. 
Wirt negle 


ee > ) 
began to rise in his | rolession. But, 


iture as soon as he 
of former cases in point, we suspect 
snown that our 


creat men, of the Revolutionary age 


it is not generally 





oo >, 
were uncommonly premature Fisher 
Ames made a great speech at the age 
of twenty-three. Hamilton, at sixteen, 
wrote essays as tribed to Jay Jay, at 
twenty, wrote the address to the people 
of Great Britain, us previous to the 


Revolution Washington, at twenty- 


thr , was commands f the V Irginia 
forces. Patrick Henry and Jefferson 
we both of them rreatly disti oy shed 
before thirty At present, our leading 
periodical writers, active politicians, 
clergymen, and men of letters gene- 
rally, are, in nine cases out of ten, as 
might readily be shown, t were pro- 
per to mention names, men 1 r thirty 
years oface. It is, therefore, danger- 
ous if 1d i yt fF man, oO! Inv man 


position, 
7 . ‘ ‘ } ‘ 

or any walk of active life, unless the 
critic be well assured that he is of at 
least equal rank in respect to abilities 
and acquisitions, that no tendency of 


jealousy or feeling of envy can be pos- 


sibly ascribed to him, and that he pos- 
sess an assemblage of qualities, mental 
and moral, that rarely fall to the lot of 
a single individual. Let it be remem- 
bered, too, that to be worthily received 
and have its due weight, advice must be 
sought; else it will be justly regarded 
rather in the light of impertinent intru- 
sion and voluntary censure, 








: 
/ 
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i pe 
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INVOCATION. 
BY JAMES G. PERCIVAI 


Once thou wast ever nigh me: now so long 
We have been parted, that | seek thee far, 
And find thee not. Once ever to my song 





Thou hastedst; in thy flight, as lambent star 
Shot from the highest s] 

And with thee, io my ear 

Came heartening tones, that kindly drew me on 
{ I i i ve ed \ cone 

Yet Iw uld \ 

To dwell beside 1 Lf er « 

That time of flow ) 5 
And ol will it art 

With youth’s full joy. Wher 
‘ s t rather vy { s > 

I it m ior t Ss] I! ( 

Ur roan t fre i desert ( | _ 
ie) le iad ( ! » i Lo t n 
A storm ros mid t om of yest ht 

\ i Ss i to \ l ed 

Forked | | ts of Ah 
And yet the is > + 
But as the cl W v, 

Ihe flash soon | t ! 

"Mid t e wild ¢ flict ( t fe | l 
Uplifted to thee, for I wi Id feel 

Thou with the winds | el t thy fl t 


To-day the sky is clear; serenely blue 
It swells above me, and a freshening gale 
‘Tosses the sparkling sea, full in my view, 


Crested with many a bricht and bellying sai 


Thou too art hovering, in the sunny 

Over this fair spring-time of budding groves: 
Thou liste n’st to the voice of h ippyv love | 
Smilest, and answering smile await thee there. 
But I would ther seek thee, where alone 
Thou find’st thy home, in the Ideal—there 
Thou sittest, as a conqueror on his throne; 


Around thee stand the great, the good, the fair, 
Perfect as highest thouzht—no dim decay 
Can ever waste them—free from spot or stain 
’ 
TI r Lin ; har red mn Be st rnal law oo 
ney live, unchanged, one iong eternal day, 
Thither I haste, for there I cannot seek in vain. 


Around my soul, that ] may fe el and know, 
How godlike Man, when, on his utmost height, 
He looks, as Washington, on all below, 

Mild yet unbending ; stern to keep the right, 
Yet filled with love of country’s warmest glow, 
And holier Jove of all!—Inspired by thee, 


In that high home, O! pour thy sacred light 


OQ! be my theme alone the perfect and the free. 
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COMMERCE OF THE PRAIRIES.* 
Tue title of this book commended it at Comes up the laugh of children, the soft 
once to our favor. It presented to our voice 
mind’s eye the picture of the vast prai- Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn 








rie ocean which bounds, with its east- hymn 
ern shore, a portion of our border, Of Sabbath worshippers ;” 
awakening to the life and bustle of a 
maturing civ! tion. We seemed to and forgetting entirely that books can 
less pl oe wing up their title s, we had resolved that this 
to 1 th 11 iff n t be a most excellent work, before 
c 4 > had la Loe of ) Ss 
Pa ; : An exami m of M Greco's 
; f \ . > Wi h 1 i e with 
and | ( y 1 ha lu into 
clim Who i } i tt ns of thought 
: of J , ¢ s title, 
S \ ed ZF ‘ O! $s re- 
cal } ned | vy far 
i : 1 1 ( ! iccount 
n ‘ ‘ \ ker it ) n ] ‘ over- 
S il hav i Ce i L ivi » and the 
] ] UI L Ol f th engage 
we 1 ’ ti ( 1y K that ever been 
hard! er lal , Kk \ A 
Dut clvl t t ] t f rk tiro out | : 1 Cau- 
il] W } \ | ited 30 ( CX} Li 1 ind Spo- 
by a d 1 of so many hundred 1 to ex overstate, 
vears haa into and 1 at on nands cur ut- 
po S ( . unre n 1 , ifid tl ’s fide li- 
ri ion which | I l 1 t } y In th neXt’ plac Gregg’s 
distu | the b y an { it e entitled to ) ! con- 
t} ld | and the vet tion at this t bec 1e has, 
in? V, a £ ‘ in this 
I} v G { « } we til in 1CT LL vg ter. A 
upo | mad ee it of the der from his birth, 
on that w } , } rf id familar ith prairie [ i habits 
il ‘ rection . h s the ca laran of Cevlo \ h tne 
railroads and canals, an nted with 8ea, he has besides been actively en 
cities. and towns. ; and la deeply interested in the 
that we heard already Santa Fé trade, pers ynally, for the last 
, nine or ten yea tle has crossed the 
“ The sound of that advancing multitude prairies eight times with the trading 
Which soon shall fill these deserts. From caravans, and in almost every case as 
the ground thelr chit f owner and prop letor, be- 


© Commerce of the Prairies, comprising a Narrative of the Santa Fé Trade; being 





personal observations of a trader, made on eight several expt ditions across the great 
western prairies, and during an almost uninterrupted r sidence of nine years in 
Northern Mexico. Embracing some account of the natural history of those prairies, 
and many new particulars of the frontier Indians—of the w ild tribes of the plains—and 
of the New Mexican Indians of the North: and also historical sketches of the past and 
present condition of New Mexico. Its inhabitants, their manners, customs, and su- 
perstitions: to which is prefixed a brief Narrative of the origin an i vicissitudes of the 
United States and Santa Fé Trade. [Illustrated with numerous engravings. By Jo- 
san Greco, 2 vols. 12mo. Henry G. Langley, New York. 

*.* We are indebted to the politeness of the publisher for the early proof-sheets of the above 
work, in thus presenting a synopsis of its contents in anticipation of ite publication. 
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sides undertaking sundry trading expe- 
ditions among the Indians, into the 
very heart of the prairies F 
experience should entitle his state- 


‘ 


ments to no little consideration. 


‘ 


In the first chapter of the work are 
presented a full account of the origin 
of the Santa F’é trade, and its m 

down to the year 1831, of all 
Mr. Gregg was a cont mporary, and, 
for the most part, a witness, having 
been personally acquainted with near- 


oore as 


Ww hich 


ly every person of consideration who 


has participated in its hazards. It was 
in the spring of this year that, in con- 


sequence of i] health and the p 
exhortations of his physicians, he de- 
termined to join a caravan then a 
to set out for Mexico. 





him no goods on the occasion, but went 
along only asa passengerand an 1 lid 


Independence, on the Missouri, was the 


point where the caravans wert 1 the 
habit of procuring their outfit, and tl 
place to which they directed all their 
coods t » bye shippe ! I< inay 1 
tion was then alre ] f to 
: a ; : : 
this po lhey here pa oods 
anew t wag ‘ n 1 
horses, or mules, and provide them- 
selves with all the min r s 
for the long and dangerous journey 
J 


which lies before them. 


“Tt was on the 15th of May, 1831 
says the author, “and on one se) 
brightest and most lovely of al]! the da 
in the calendar, that our little party { 
out from Independence. The g ral 
rendezvous at Council Grove Was our im- 
mediate destination, It is usual for the 


traders to travel thus far in deta | par- 


ties, and t sseml ther the - 
pose of entering into s me kin { organi- 
zation for mutual security and defence 
luring the r uinder of 1) iey. J 
was from thence that the format » of the 
caravan was to be dated, and consequent- 
ly the chief interestof our journey to com- 


mence.”’ 


To give any clear notion of the 7 
gress or the incident 
trips, would require 
details than our space will admit of 
indeed, the whole expedition is 
author from 


S Of ¢ 


more expiana ry 


a unity, 
and one needs to follow the ; 
the very commencement, to catch and 
appreciate that spirit of adventure with 
which his very agreeable record 


abounds. There are occasional points 
in the narrative, however, which admit 
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of separation The fi account 
ot the a ( hh If ce of en. 
( npment id ns, gives 
one a very ear 1d¢ ot at least one 
very important feature ot x pedi- 
tions it seems tl il ( ing the 
Pawnee Fork, the carav which up 
to that time had m 1 in two lines 
only, was rest |! again to the four di- 
vi s into wh it had be eparated 

t its organization at Co l Grove, 


ed to drive on in 


shar ached the 





four columi 1 the bor- 
der of the mount 
*“ By moving in long lines as we did 
before, the 1 is e inter- 
rupted; for every accident ! lays 
a wagon ahead stops all th behind. By 
marchi I I ore this dithe« ty is 
parts ob ! a li wart cau 
» be t wh more re to a con- 
on ol i ( ( { \ 
{ I ene in uw I are 
{ ed int i * holl 4 h di- 
vision to a side), I I tonce an 
enclosur I for the ils when 
nee j it I L { i aiif I nt vit st the 
In n to ¢ ! e this cattle 
pen, the ¢ fi i { tside 
f the w ( Wutsicde i e wagons, 
the t S$ spre beds, 
4 t it I I | I [ { buf. 
ia { Vi ntent 
themsei j ch aw: 
but { 1 I t cular 
' lhe \ a bal- 
‘ i ’ ha d juxu- 
- ] ] leep 
out hand 
i ol ! > I rt; 
for the sere { t affords 
the f ] e cano- 


i dev ta i th 
ma ) | i n the 
} plai . a t t rene 
! l f health 
ithe fa Tents 
1 SO ( I that, ina 
ivan ol n, 1 e not 
seen a doz I e of rain t ravel- 
ler resort oni wa \ fl rus a 
jar im re she t t; for 
if the latt t beat vn by the 
storms which so often accompany ram 


‘ | underneath 
flooded. During dry 


invalid pre- 


n the 


is at lea 


upo prairies, 
tapt to be 
wever, even the 


ither, he 


we 
fers the 


open air.” 
of extem- 


following specimen 
illustration 


pore surgery, is a forcible 
of the practical, though at present 
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that 
ll as 


truth, 


things can be done as We 


somewhat common-place 


me 


the caravan had 
place, a Mr. Broadus, in at- 


from a wagon 


reached 


tempting to draw his rifle 








muzzle toremost, harged its contents 
ynto hisarm. 1 bone being dreadfully 
shattered, the unfort ile Iman was ad- 
vis t ittoa i ta al OF 
otherwise, it being in th of Augi 
and ex: s ly Wal I ru ation would 
yon en But B obstinate] 
i 1 to } t l irse, till deat 
b in f i | ia By tal 
time the whole arm had ! 
ere ts vin eady 
a I ce W f e- 
ation ve been pert i Lhe 
inval vi there ( 
peri Ss, an 1 up 
i ali til OL iithit 
elise Lo « { 
But } to olf 
' j t 
ove [ ‘ 
t y 
i 
I in 
f : 
} 
eir « ‘ l 
su J‘ 
be 
work } 
! 
u tt } | 
if . ‘ 1 
a ! \ t | t 
the a 1] to I 
w , { 
\ ‘ 
slump wa { red 
th A > ( ,oF¢ 
Row i ‘ 
on T 
occu | } : 
rap 1 { { 
wa < . | 
l i y s to 
ove 
ar 
A fte ( h 
f { 
‘ ‘ 
t 
ab i | 
aer ( t! ( y of Santa F< 
ry oe aq C ’ 
I 
c ect f I es K ht ! 
’ listles hi 
set cf p e, for the most ] ) 
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tant,—or impressive,—than the arrival 


of a caravan from the United States, or 
an incursion of Navahoe Indians. 


a brief but discriminating no- 
tice of the Santa Fé market 3, and the 
lition of the Tariff 
». Mr. Gregg proceeds 
e account,—the only, 

one that we know of in our lar guage,— 
of the political origin, growth, and the 
lition, of the Department of 

New Mexico—ineludii ‘count of 
] 


3 domestic produ ‘tions and consump- 


esent and past con 
laws of Mexic 


LO give 


an elaborat 





social con: 





t ind 1tS mining wealth: together 
with a very full notice of the tribe of 
I ho] hin the D riment, 
t a tne | € of Civilisation. 
it is in this account of Mexican 
that we find a ement with 
: , 


to the inhumanity of mendicant 
. COrres- 


pe with mm i ios "ol ntioned by 





rk on Egypt, 
which we had heretofore hoped and 
( we Vill ( for 
[t 1 Egypt 
blind, 
other s maim tnell I ring, so 
t v Ul might 
lfor the Pacha’s 
i i system 
( m 

In) 

i ¥ ~ ' ‘ Me x 
ent nay ( { } | own 

1 I } I cl ren 
a t! ( of ncy 
) fy f | rofes 
a et e€ to 

‘ ‘ ) e for 
lt t t vision 
y f ’ nse- 
thi ( st 


é 1 tre S re 

( T Mmve®rss, 
k ( k corner of 
Lh ( ‘ al ud 
] i i el ' ting 
th vel y man, 
‘7 nd « h se to 
rol he Vv ¢ ng few clacos 
t st t-st ner i ‘These 
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creatures, however, do not always wait 
until some calamity has really rendered 
them objects of compassion, before they 
adopt the mendicant’s profession. They 
more frequently affect disease and de 
formity, than suffer as the victims of 
such infirmities. 
Mr. Gregg is not gq 
could have wished upon tl 
of the De 
but a sin 


speaks of t 


ulle as full as we 
rnment 
Mexico, 
in which he 


1ent of the Post- 


ypove 


, A 
partment of ew 


Pp 


I 
le paragraph, 
he manage! 


Office, pres nts more complete view 
of its political condition, than olumesv 


of analytical dissertation. 


6 Speaking of mails, I beg leave to ob- 
I g of m : 
serve, that there aren 
kind in New Mexico, except on the route 


, and these are 





conveniencesof this 


hihvuahua 


from Santa Fe to ¢ 
very irregular and u 





Indians had obtained ipiete pos- 
session of the } Dway througn t wil- 
derness, the mails between the two 


cities Were carried semi 
now they are mus ] 


mere expresses, in fact, dispatched o1 


when an occasion ¢ . There are other 
causes, however, beside the dread of 
marauding vages, which render the 
transportation of the mails in New Mexi« 
very insecure: I mean the dishonest 
those employed in superinter the 
Persons known to be inimical to tt t- 
master, or to the ‘y that be,’ j 


wishing to forward any communication t 
the South, mos rall 
vate conveyance, or 
a post-office (t nly « besides t of 
Santa FF 
miles on the way: thus avoiding ar ver- 
hauling at the capital. reover, ¢ 
q ! tte > ul = ; ‘ ey oft 


post-riacr olen ¢ 


maii-bag (I 
fere nt offices . ne } 
mits whomsoever will | 1a 3 


aouceur, Oo 


I was once witness to a f thi 


- vv . } ‘y ; re rr 
accommodatl carricr the moderate | 


of one dollar.” 


The discovery of a f seale « 
wel 
barbarous nation, ' 
unskilled in ¢ 
might, deservedly enor per! Ss, ex 


rhts an ty 





our admiration, nhatyr 


cite 
tion 
facility so indispensable in ci 


were found quite ¢ tute of a 
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we should scarcely feel any surprise ; 
but that a nation like the Mexicans, 
maintaining 

with the most 
globe, should contain among its trading 


commercial intercourse 


civilized nations of the 
population so much stupidity as the 
following few lines from Mr. Grego’s 
book would imply, is a fact which must 
ate d to be 


be very soberly st credit- 


ed: 


‘*T have heard of some still more curi- 
ous contracts in these measurement sale 8, 
particularly in Santa Fé, during the early 
peri is of the American trade. 
thing wa rated by the 
not only al but even | 

7 


Every. 


Ss Sometimes vara— 


| textures, ats, cut- 


lery, trinkets and so on! In such cases, 
very singular disputes would frequently 
arise as to the mode of 1 suring some 
particular articles, for instance, whether 
pieces of riband should be measured in 
I k, or unrolled 1d i by vard 
] king-glasses, ¢ ss ( ler thwise; 
pocket-knive t or ope! writing- 

ipe the im, in , or by the 
s le sheet; and tl whether the longer 
or ter \ ol the paper; and many 
othe 





f elv it » I i el 
t hip of f the il de 
I 
De | ( ) ( s of 
tit or al 
S | I a] cor 
‘ ; , 
sed ré | CAUSE 
At f ( t ) T hep the 
ta in v ess ol 
uf 
he su] Mr 
i 
(, N I cal i 
1 
( T ed cor trv 
i 
the 4 r ‘ 
‘ 
, ‘ ‘ 
i ( how { 4 
Loo ¢ \ } rf h 
’ 
\ is f WV i 
‘ i is 
or t ( 
i it 
ust I p 
o! f y ( 2 to 
/ i 
be pr , 
1 ay 
it} i 1 reat maie- 
I I i i i eness by 
of f rally 
. « : 
{ te i 
on ¢ | i ; 
irre ! i tr bearing, 
in imitation of Simon, a hu cross upon 
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his shoulders, which, though constructed 
of the lightest wood, must have weighed 
over a hundred pounds. The long end 
dragged upon the ground, as we have seen 
it represented in sacred pictures, and 
about the middle swung a stone of im- 
mense dimensions, appended there for the 
purpose of making the task more labori- 
ous. Not far behind followed another 
equally destitute of clothing, with his 
whole body wrapped in chains and cords, 
which seemed buried in the muscles, and 
which so cramped and confined him that 
he was scarcely able to keep pace with 
the procession, The person who brought 
up the rear presented a still more disgust- 
ing aspect. He walked along with a pa- 
tient and composed step, while another 
followed behind belaboring lustily 
with a whip, which he flourished with 
all the satisfaction of an amateur; but as 


close 


the lash was pointed only with a tuft of 


untwisted sea-grass, its application merely 
served to keep open the wounds upon 
the penitent’s back, which had been searj- 
fied, as I was informed, with the keen 
edge of a flint, and bleeding most 
profusely. The blood was kept 
petual flow by the stimulating 
certain herbs, carried by a third 
into which the scourger frequently dipped 
his Although the in this 
tragical farce were completely muffled, 


yet they were well known to many of the 


was 
in per- 
juice of 
person, 


lash actors 








bystan rs. one of Vv assurrd me that 
they were three of the most notorious ras- 
cals in the country.” 

if t had 1 the d of th Mi X- 
ican he t ytect licentious- 
ness and 1 lity, th could not 
have devised a better course than to 
tolerate the enorm I ti pon mar- 
ria which th | i imposed 

« This system ¢ extortion,” says M 
Csreegw, ** iS carrie » far as to amount 
very frequently to absolute prohibition : 
for the means of the bridegroom are often 
insufficient for the ¢ ency of the « 1- 
sion; and the priests seldom consent to 


join peop llock until the mons 


has been secured tot [he curates 
being without control, the marriage rates 
are somewhat irregular, but they usually 
increase in proportion to the character of 
the ceremoni and to the circumstances 
of the parties. The lowest are adapted 


to the simplest form, solemnized in churel 
during attendance at mass; but with the 
excuse of any extra ry and ceremo- 
nies, particularly if performed at a private 
house, the fe i increased often as hig! 


11 
1 dollars. 


as several hundt I have heard 
of $500 being paid for a marriage cere- 
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mony. The following communication 
which appeared in a Chihuahua paper 
under the signature of ‘Un Ranchero, 
affords some illustration of the grievances 
of the plebeians in this respect. Literally 
translated it runs thus: 


“* Messrs. Editors of the Noticioso de Chthua- 
hua :—Permit me, through your paper, to say a 
few words in print, as those of my pen have been 
unsuccessfully employed with the curas of Allen- 
de and Jimenez, to whom I applied the other day 
for the purpose of ascertaining their legal charge 
to marry one of my sons. The following simple 
and concise answer is all that I have been able 
to elicit from either of these ecclesiastics :—* The 
marriage fees are a hundred and nineteen dollars.” 
I inust confess that I was completely suffocated 
when I heard this outrageous demand upon my 
poor purse ; and did I not pride myself on being a 
true Apostolic Roman Catholic, and were it not 
that the charming graces of my intended daughter- 
in-law have so captivated my son that nothing but 
marriage will satisfy him, I would assuredly ad- 
vise him to contrive some other arrangement with 
his beloved, which might not be so ruinous to our 
poor purse; for reflect that $119 are the life and 
all of a poor ranchero. If nothing else will do, I 
shall have to sell my cows (mis vaquitas) to help 
my son out of this difficulty.’ The ‘Ranchero’ 
then appeals to the Government to remedy such 
evils, by imposing some salutary restrictions upon 
the clergy; and concludes by saying, ‘If this is 
not done, I will never permit cither of my remain 
ing three sons to marry.’ ” 





“This article was certainly a great 
effort of boldness against the priesthood, 
which may have cost the poor ‘ Ranchero’ 
a sentence of excommunication. Few of 
his countrymen would venture on a simi- 
lar act of temerity ; and at least nine-tenths 
profess the most profound submission to 
their religious rulers. Being thus bred to 
look upon their priests as infallible and 
holy samples of piety and virtue, we 
should not be so much, surprised at the ex- 
cesses of the § flock’ when a large portion 
of the pastores, the padres themselves, are 
foremost in most of the popular vices of 
the ccuntry: first at the fandango—first 
at the gaming-table—first at the cock-pit 
—first at bacchanalian orgies—and by no 
last in the contraction of those 
h are so emphatically prohi- 
bited by their vows 

‘¢ The baptismal and burial fees (neither 
hich ean be avoided without incurring 

resy) are also a great ter- 
ror to the candidates for married life. ‘If 
I marry,’ says the poor yeoman, ‘ my family 
must go unclad to baptize my children; 
and if any of them should die, we must 
arve ourselves to pay the burial charges” 
The fee for baptism, it is true, is not so ex- 
orbitant, and in accordance to custom, is 
often paid by the padrino or sponsor; but 
the burial costs are almost equally extra- 
f marriage, varying in 
proportion to the age an | circumstances 
of the deceased. A faithful Mexican ser- 
vant in my employ at Chihuahua, once 


means 


} 
ns Whie 
o1 W 


the charge of he 


~ 


vagant with those « 
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solicited forty dollars to bury his mother. 
Upon my expressing some surprise at the 
exorbitancy of the charge, he replied— 
© That is what the cura demands, sir, and 
if I do not pay it my poor mother will re- 
main unburied!’ Thus this man was 
obliged to sacrifice several months’ wages, 
to pamper the avarice of a vicious and 
mercenary priest. On another occasion, 
a poor widow in Santa Fé begged a little 
medicine for her sick child: ‘ Not,’ said 
the disconsolate mother, ‘ that the life of 
the babe imports me much, for I know the 
angelito will go directly to heaven; but 
what shall I do to pay the priest for bury- 
ing it? He will take my house and all 


from me—and I shall be turned desolate 
into the streets;’? and so saying, she com- 


menced weeping bitterly 
“Indigent parents are thus freque ntly 

under the painful necessity of abandoning 

and disowning their deceased childre 

avoid the responsibility 

To this end the corpse is 


r ty 
i, (O 


ol burial expenses. 


metimes de- 


posited in some niche or corner of the 
church during the night; and upon being 
found in the morning, tl tis bound 






to inter it gratis, u > parent can be 
discovered, in which case the latter would 
be liable to severe castigation, besi { 
being bound to pay the expenses.” 

Mr. Gregg includes in his persor 
narrative an account of | \ t to Chi- 
huahua, Durango, and the: rt 


in their vici 
two voyages home to the United States, 
in the years 1838 and 1840, ; 
second trip to Santa Fé in 1839 He 
has presented no account in detail of 





his other passages acr« the prairies, 
but has digest th bstance of | 
observations into four long chapters, 


t 
y erly 
eee 
bistory 


enough 
of the 


. et. 
constitute tie 


devoted to what mig! 
be called the natural 
prairies ; and which 

most permanently valuable, though, 
haps, not the most interesting, por 
of the work. One of these chapters is 
devoted to the | hysical 


geography ol 


the prairies ; the second to tl eh inl- 
mals; the last two to their Indians 
and, without attempting to raise his 
notes to the dignity of a treatise upon 
the subjects to which they relate 7 


has contrived to present a great num- 
ber of very nove land curious obs« ry 

tions. The ount of the 
mustang, or wild horse of the prairies, 


was to us quite novel, and, we pre- 


following a 
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sume, will be found so to many of our 


readers. 


“The beauty of the mustang ig 
verbial. 
brated by hunters, of which marvellong 


} 


stories aretold. He ha 


pro- 


One in paiticular has been cele. 


s bee hh represe nted 


as a medium-sized stallion of perfect sym. 


metry, milk-white, save a pair of black 
ears—a natural pacer, and so fleet, it has 
been said, as to leave far behind every 


that had been tried in 
without 
this story is somewl 


ilty whi 


horse 
hit 
infer that 


H of 
But J 


breaking his pace, 

; at no ythi- 
from the difin > finds in 
s equine hero, 


cal, 
fixing the abiding place of it 
He isfamlll iy hl wh. by vt 
all over the great prairies. 
celebrates him the vit 
northern Rocky Moun uns 
Arkansas, or in the 


on the 





plains; whil ] f 
the rate of half a mile a minute, on the 
borders of Texas.* 

“ The wild horse renerally well 
formed, with 1 i still 
their elega ha exaggerated 
by trave be { have been 
St ti e, al to t! wild and 
na ] J is t they 
ay led t, whe ught 
and t ( iwindie down 
to « I i j Ss are 
\ { , the s, 
s es ait o 1m bo]. 
| | la Se 

of 1 It i I f 
ficult 
the | of 1 el y 
would be ¢ ] is; for, 
one ort } arate 
aga | i tf I ber of us- 
tangs ist 1 test It 1 aingu 
lar fact, that 1 test Wi horse 
even thoug! f with vel), 
on il I a ¢ I “= Ww ] 
often ac f i y < '] the in- 
tract ] \ l {1 untamed f 
panions 

. J | somet 5 i by 
the cruel ¢ t of * isl which 
cr {si e upper 
crease of t ver 
t when, the I tt princi- 
pal ne he falls a ly ag if shot 
in the } ut seless for a 
few minutes, during which he is secured 
with a rope Hie soon recove from the 
shock, however, and springs to his feet, 
but finds himself deprived of his liberty. 
He is easily tamed after this, and the 
wound heals wit t leaving any physical 


* It is hardly matter of surprise that a creature which leads such a ubiquitous 
existence should never have been taken, 
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injury. But ‘creasing’ is so nice an 
operation, that many are killed in the 
attempt. If the ball pass a little too low, 
it fractures a vertebra and kills the poor 


99 


brute instantly. 


With the followinz account of a Co- 


manche courtship, we must conclude 


our extracts from this interesting book. 


Their marriage eremonies Vary in 
different bands, but the following has 
been represented as the most usual 

“ Unlike r t other tril :moneg 
these, the it of the iid has to be 
obtained i done. the lover. fi 
apparent d not to the father 
of hisi ed iccordan with a 
custo! ils among some othe 
tribes nicates his desire to an 
uncle ige I ive, who enters int 
i marria t Che parties 
hov ire t betrot 1; but 
as a te i tl ib » of the bride ti 


the fa, it Alt i ( 
ment t t ( { ! horse 
‘ cr pl I ma ive S I 
: ly led ‘ 
cat t ent t ( i, v 
ius t! to be pub ed, t 
ot! ' 4y interfere is 1 
hors sw ( e ol ¢ 
portant i t } ( next! 
ceeds t j 7 ( t 
} is it tl I 
han { { be | 
She la l 1 
it to tw t ‘ 1 half I 
{ the b of v rhe heart 
of the bufi they may per- 
i t te it m has 
nota era la ( »! l 
the circu of the parties admit of 
\ d ited w 
1d tho I in genera 
ie s fond of danci 





| to y afew word 
further respecting tl] of the 
prairie 

It l we pre now { 

known that th e bi 1 ti 
country and Santa | ed 
a decree of Gen. Santa Anna, which 
took effect on the 7th August, 1843, 
closing the ports f that city for an in 


definite period toall foreign trade. We 
are ass ired by Mr. Gr 7g, how ve 


that this condition of things cannot con 
tinue for any length of time without a 


revolution in the north of Mexico. In 
addition to which, the clear interest of 
hat Republic will decide her to open 
her ports again to us without much de- 
lay, should the peaceful relations which 
at present subsist between the two 
countries be permitted to continue. In 
view of such an event we may be justi- 
fied in anticipating the future a little, 
and in assuming the establishment of a 
far more extensive and important over- 


land trade between the United States 











d Mexico than has yet existed. One 
difficulty, however, will itinue to be 
experienced which soon may assume a 

Si ( racter tl t present 
; : 
In the fi place the immer nterme- 
‘ } } - 
( te 1 ory whicn adl\ us from 
Lhe ] ulated portior ol lexico, 
uon I I ] al 
’ } 
ve \ p wit ae- 
te trl LO | lish ¢ Oom- 
mitted upon ( dor lany 
protection w ver t who n 
} rT 

nin j x ne 

i AC i Ol t i ©il 
their | ed t 1 and 
po ail \ said cen- 

| | a ¢] 
} { we ubmit that 

\ e to bet ead and occupied 

t I { S Or ol nar 
LI ‘ T os ‘ y ¥ ‘ | th 
pt 1¢ 1 5 n 
} | 1 thre ! h ot a I » 
| 
{ of % s the 
ll 
( Cit t tO | Wii 
1 
itor ae r ‘ 
( t \ of t iven- 
I which ex S i here 
1 
| its nd W t water 
nd land thi in pi- 
nd oon come 
itl. ybiect » the Corsa oi 
t ( t ( t vers ol the 
, ; 
V no ionger ‘ ] ) EXILSI 
lr B Or 1 ei 
’ hed deserts, | cun 
I I i uit DCTALt i¢ y * pill 
} 1 P 
ed freebooters who will { wait for 
’ } t} War \ iss 
til ‘ i ‘ PAs, 
1 1 
i dé va ey ( Villa 
1 | 
ny i to it the crim l 
{ } a 2 ! 
I; view ol tnese o LC it s i would 
: ' 
absolutely necessary that tl 
( Vv Id K is O 
this of the 1 time, un- 
d t i the law of 
= | 
permit us to establish 
I 
the route— 


permanent military posts on 
the natural duty of the government 
: | 


would seem to be to secure by treaty 
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with Mexico, the privilege of convoying 
the caravans at such periods of time, 
and within such points of territory, as 
would sustain and protect the trade. 
These convoys might be provided 


once or twice a year, or oftener, if the 
occasion justified it, and all who chose 


to avail themselves of its 
might do so at a trifling expense per 
capita, but at a charge quite suflicient 


to defray nearly if not quite, all the ex- 


protection 


ROBERT AD 


( With 


1 1 
Ketcn 


Tue subj 


p Pse W is 
} ) "; 1 . \ ~*~. 
born on the 30th of September, 1775, 
at Carrickfergus, Ire! His father 
was native of Fra tocether 
' ’ 
with his brothers Do Hug! 
left that country af V n 
1 tL ot Nant l l 
: . 1 , ' 
orthern part of | 
pati vh in t wn ¢ ntry was 
tI ‘ing ol nathel tica tru- 
ments Among va me of 
Tt os 
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} } } 
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I 
rent ‘ nt ? ' h 
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course as I ipil iy ob 1 
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at that tend a th ra 
livelihe Lo OF hoo Ba 
ca It was v ¢ j teach- 
! 
ing at this ] we have the first 
I 
eviden of his exhibi ra surprising 
+} ‘ : 
talent for mathematics. He happened 
' 
one day to look : th f of an old 
‘ +} 
arithmetic, which contained the Y 
” 1 } 
used in algebra, the m s of whicl 
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penses of the escort. Unless this or 
some other systematic protection be af. 
forded the Santa Fé traders, tl ey must 
encounter for years to come the diffi- 
culties and the dangers of a Species of 
I y 


difficult 


more horrible, because 


ol 


which has rendered t} 


if 


ac 


more 
that 
ann ils of the 
with the West India 
Islands so revolting to humanity 


detection. than even 
1e 
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wounded, Mr. Adrain, refusing his as- 
sent to some measure proposed in his 
division of the army which was en- 
camped in an old grave-yard, received 
a dangerous wound in the back from 
one of his own men; and as no hopes 
were entertained of his recovery, a ru- 


mor of hi death was spread abroad, 


whi *t Si yppe i ull furthe) § irch, 
and after much suffering and many 
hair-breadth escapes, by assuming the 
warp ol weaver, he was enabled to 
escape to this country. r} yellow 
fever | vailed in the city of New 
York at the time of his arrival; and 
he i th ym t as a teacnel 
could be obtains 1 New Jersey { 
being in ned that th bed on w 

he had pt oO h aman 
had led Lhe 1 em ¢ | 1 
Hud wa way 1 
P1 l \ situation 
No he 1 1, for the da 


ve m » York, Penn 
ylvania b ie t al of 
Line Y Lo \ n At that 
time the Ma | Co it, 
| by Mr. G 1 ex 

‘ | ‘ 
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returning to England ; but he declined 
accepting either. 

It was not long, however, before Dr. 
Adrain started a mathematical periodi- 
cal of his own, entitled the Analyst 
The first number was published at 
Reading, but its typographical execu- 
tion disappointed him so much, that he 
employed a publisher at Philadelphia, 
and incurred the expense of a re-publi- 
cation, 

In his preface to the first number, re- 
marking upon the utility of such a work, 
he observes : 


‘‘Tt is not necessary at present to enter 
into a lengthy defence of practice of 


publicly proposing and answering new 


mathematical problems Every one who 
las any acquaintance with the history of 
mathematics, knows that many valuable 
} ve sult- 

itt bestowed 

( . ful, ox 

nathe- 


s. Newton. Mac- 
ful Simp- 
ha I lained 
y thei ngth of 

ven inh ¢ } tsol s h 1a re 
Ch truly 1 1wenious meth rd of diffe r- 
encing D ra in curvam, was invented 
by Leibnitz in attempting to resolve, in a 
general manner, a difficult problem pro- 
posed by James Bernouilli. James Ber- 
nouilli himself invented a pr ind and 
general method of resolving isoperimetri- 
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study of mathematics, and quite an ex- 
tended and ing article entitled 
* Research concerning the probabili 

of the 
Observations, &c.” i 
Adrain has given the true and simp! 


nious 
ties 
— | sal | "hy . Ly a 
errors which lappen in making 


rule for correcting the dead reckot 
at sez ] 
Dr. | 
of his w 
former 


pose. 
oa 


given the tru method I rect 


i, 
sowditch ad 
| 


survey, the former rules given 
thors for 
erroneous. ‘This met s referred to 
by Mr. John Gumme: 1 his ¢ | 


treatise on Surveying, as having been 


tna 1) nose | ovet 


given ar 


in the Analyst. 








matics, which Is greatly improy in 


method, 


and important rections, the valt of 
which was 


himself; 


‘ 
natter, he added to it a valuable ek 


Adrain was elect 
to s if nly his I ! ice as Profe sor { la 
thematics and Natural Philo ny in 
Columbia College, New : 
made 
situation, but 


Juntary recommendations 





no application himsell 
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rovich, and after him La Place, disco- 
vered an ingenious though imperfect 
method of ae this question ; but 


the true principles and their application 
to this celebrated problem were first 
given in a late volume of the American 
Philosophical Transactions, where the 
true ratio of the axis of the earth is 
shown. ‘I'he ratio of La Place was 
separate ly discovered by Bowditch and 
the writer of this paper to be erroneous, 
and as the errors of La Place were 
partly in num ‘rical calculation and 
partly in principle, and were universally 


adopted in Mure pe, we see cl arly that 


the astronomers and mathematicians of 


Europe did not read the work of La 
Place in a complete and accurate man- 
ner.” 

Dr. Adrain contributed to the “ Sci- 
entific Journal and Phitcbophia Maga- 
zine,” published in New York, and 

he ** Portico,” 


{ 
publish 1 at Baltimore, the mathemati- 
| 


1180 to a magazine called 


eal de partm t of which was conducted 
by Professor Owens Reynolds, with 
the view of encouraging works having 
for their « ct the advancement and 
eirculation of mathematical know dre. 
In a letter dated March 23d, 1817, to 
Mr. John Gummere, soliciting him to 
send some mathematical juestions to 
the “ Portico,” to sustain it, he gives 
quite an intere ng account o i ind 
frish ma atician, with whom he had 
had n orrespon e,and a trial of 
mathem lstrenoth. Hesays: “ An 
lrish mat ian, who is blind, has 

t sent r two or three questions to 
be prop 1 in the Portico lhe au- 
thor reckons his questions to be some- 
what « It; they are geometrical, 
ind are elegant, though, in my opinion, 
they might be easily rendered vastly 
better. The name of the proposer is 


Mi *hael Was I, nea Diigo. I was 
offered the inspection of the letter con- 
taming the s | itions, but I would not 
leasure of a 
» 1 cannot tell whether 
he has given good solutions. I have 
had little contest with him. I sent 
him a question two years ago; it was 


Joanrt ' lf f the | 
aeprive my i or the pi 











to show the error of Emerson in his 
solution of the problem of the equi- 
noxes in his fluxion, but he did not find 
out the error, though he pointed out five 
or six errors. He sent mea problem 
related to an article in Newton's ‘ Prin- 
cipia,’ to which | sent him a solution, 
which, he says, is right. Should he 
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agen us all, he intends to leave Tre- 
Jand and come to America to teach the 
Yankees mathematics. I am pretty 
sure his questions will excite attention, 
I shall not send a difficult question till 
his are disposed of.” ‘The questions 
proposed by this blind mathematician 
were solved by Dr. Adrain, and pub- 
lished in the “ Portico.” 

In 1825, Dr. : Adr: iin edited the “* Ma- 
thematical Diary,” a work far superior 
to any of the kind Pr re fees published 
in this country. Bowditch, who 
was a contributor to the “ Analyst,” 
also became one to this work: and ag 
many of the questions proposed in it 
were exceedingly difficult of solution, 
great mathematical talent, ingenuity 
and learning, were called forth on the 
part of the editor, as well as of such 
men as Drs. Bowditch, Strong, Ander- 
son, a K. Nulty, &e. And we 
would here, by the w ty, re mark, that 
Dr. Strong, P rofe ssor of ” Mathe maties 
in Rutgers College, who was then com- 
paratively quite a young man, greatly 
tinguished himself as a mathematical 
: hola, | yy obtaining the prize for the 
best solution to an ingenious question 
proposed by Dr. Adrain, respecting the 
vath that ought to be described by a boat 
n crossing a river of given breadth, 
om a given point on one side to a 

en point on the other, sc as to make 
the passage in the least time possible, 
posing the simple velocity of the 
it by the propelling power to be 

ven; and that the velocity of the 
current, being in the same direction with 
he parallel sides of the river, is varia- 
and expressed by any given func- 
tion of the perpen licular distance from 
that side of the river from which the 
boat sets out. In this Diary Dr. 
Adrain has shown himself, by his solu- 
tions, as having, at that time, no supe- 
rior in the country as a mathematician. 
His solu tions are marked by wonderful 
simplicity, elegance, and ingenuity. 

He continued as the editor of this 
mathematical work until the year 1826, 
when he relinquished his situation in 
Columbia College, and accepted one in 
Rutgers College, New Jersey. This 
step was taken in consequence of the 
delicate state of his wife’s health, 
which rendered it necessary that he 
should remove to the pure air and 
healthful breezes of the country. The 
Trustees and Professors of Columbia 
College, as well as the students, greatly 
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lamented the necessity which compelled 
him to leave. He had a most happy 


faculty of imparting instruction, and of 


instilling into the minds of his pupils a 
desire for knowledge. The senior class 
in 1822, had his portrait taken by that 
distinguished Irish artist, Ingham, and 
presented it to him in testimony of their 
gratitude and respect; it now hangs 
up in the library of Columbia College, 
an admirable likeness, from which the 
accompanying engraving has been co- 
pied. He subsequently sat to have his 


bust taken, but becoming greatly suffo- 
cated, the attempt was unsuccessful, 
and he never afterwards would submit 


to a second experiment, although fre- 
quently solicited to do so. 
After his removal to New Brunswick, 


he did not rei Rute C 

over two or three years, when, through 
the most earnest and pressing solicita- 
tion, he was induced to accept a Pro- 


fessorship in the University of Peun- 


sylvania. Ile was also vice-provost of 
that institution. In this situation he 
continued until the year 1834, discharg- 
ing its duties with distinguished ability, 
when he tendered his resignation, and 
returned to his country seat, a delight- 


ful residence, about a quarter of a mile 
distant from New Brunswick, which 
had been occupied by his family during 
his Professorship in the University, as 
the state of his wife’s health would not 
permit her to reside in the city. One 
reason, therefore, of his resigning was, 
that he might be more with his family, 
and another, that he might enjoy more 
leisure to pursu¢ his favorite studies. 
The trustees and faculty of the Univer- 
sity passed resolutions 
their sincere regret at his departure, 
and of the high respect which they en- 
tertained for his learning and abilities. 
But he did not continue at his coun- 
try seat over two orthree years. The 
habit of teaching, wh.ch had been his 
occupation through life, had become too 
strong easily to be resisted, and he 
moved to the city of New York, and 
taught in the grammar school connected 
with Columbia College. He continued 
to do so until within three years of his 
decease, when, through the earnest 
persuasion of his family, he was induced 





to abandon for ever the instruction of 


American youth. Upon his retiring 


from this school, the first English and 
first Latin classes presented him witha 
large and elegantly bound bible, as a 


Robert Adrain. 


expressive of 
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testimony of their respect and esteem. 
accompanied by a very neat and appro- 
priate note in which they fervently 
desire that health and happiness may 
attend him in his retirement, after an 
honorable and well-spent life. 

Ife again returned to New Bruns- 
wick, and although several very eligible 
situations were tendered to him, he re. 
fused them all. It was not long, how- 
ever, after relinquishing his accustomed 
occupation, that his memory and other 


faculties of his mind began very per- 
ceptibly to fail, and continued doing go 
up to the period of his dissolution. He 


ry +] lament | 4} we 
Preaury Lene tue aecay Of NiS fae. 





ulties, and or day when a friend 
called in to see him, he had a volume 
of La Place on his lap, er ng to 

id it Ah!” said he, in a melan- 
choly tone of voice, “ thus is a dead 
langua re to me now once I could ead 
La Pla e, but th time ! is for Dv ” 
About two or three n I betor hi 
death, one of his old pu] n ¢ nbia 
Colle came to set ind obtain 
from him a recommendation of one of 
the candidates for the vacancy occa- 
sioned inthat coll ge | the resig nation 
of Dr. Henry Anderson. But he had 
entirely forgotten the individual, al- 
though he once knew him we ind 

ey 


entertained a high opinion of 
When his old pupil saw this, 


18 ability, 


W ho had 


known him in all the pride of his intel- 
lect, and in the zenith of his r putation, 
it was with great difficulty that he could 
suppress his rising emotion. 

On the 10th of August he de- 


1 last 
parted this life, happy in the belief of 
a future state of blissful immortality. 
He was an exceedingly pious man, and 
few men who were not professed theolo- 
gians could better explain the more 
difficult parts of the Sacred Scriptures. 
Through life it was his loyment 
and delight to read and study them, and 
another instance in refu- 


em} 


in him we se¢ 
tation of that oft 
that the study of the abstruse 
tends to infidelity. 

Dr. Adrain was a perfectly original 
man, possessed of one of the clearest 
and strongest intellects. Dr. Strong, of 
Rutger’s College, now standing in the 
front rank of the mathematicians in this 
country, who was well acquainted with 
him, and could appreciate his abilities, 
remarked to the writer that “‘he was 
unquestionably a man of great genius— 
that the questions which he proposed 


advanced sentiment 


sciences 
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in the Mathematical Diary were ori- 
ginal, ingenivus, and intended to de- 
velope some new principle in science, 
and that his solutions are exceedingly 
elegant and simple, and display won- 
derful ingenuity.” 

It has often been a subject of much 
regret to kis friends that he did not 
publish more. One reason was, that he 
was too severe a critic upon his own 
writings. He would revise, and re-re- 
vise, it appearing that he could never 
bring his work to that high state of 
perfection at which he aimed, It is 
said, that while Professor in Columbia 
College, he had a treatise on the Dif- 
ferential and Integral Calculus, a sub- 
he was pe rfect master, 


ject of whicl 


i 

all written outand ready for the press; 
but upon giving it a further revision | 

became dissatisfied with some parts of 
it, and committed the whole to the 
flames. He has left quite a number 
of manuscripts treating on different 
branches of mathematical science, 


and it is greatly to be hoped that at 
some future day, such of them as are 
complete may be given to the pub- 
lic for the benefit of that science of 
which he was an ardent votary and dis- 
tinguished ornament. Dr. Strong, who 
has had an evportunity of seeing them, 
has kindly furnished the writer an ex- 
tended notice of them, which we take 
the liberty of quoting, in preference to 
any remarks of our own. After re- 
marks upon five or six of the most im- 


portant papers, he thus coucludes ; 


“Tt would require a volume to notice all 
the manuscripts which the author. has 
left; I shall therefore only undertake to 
make some very general remarks on those 
that have been mentioned. Many of them 
contain very extensive and useful remarks 
on the Mécanique Analytique of La- 
grange, and the Mec. Ceél. of Laplace, 
particularly on those parts of them which 
relate to the rotation of solid bodies: in 
short, if all the remarks which the author 
has made were collected into a volume it 
would be a very valuable commentary on 
the most useful and important parts of 
these works. It is much to be regretted 
that the author did not during his life- 
time think enough of his posthumous 
fame, to have induced him to communicate 
his valuable researches to the world in a 
published work, which would have been 
worthy of his great abilities, and honora- 
ble to his adopted country. Finally, 
although Dr. Adrain has left no formal 


work, yet he has done enough to show 
that he had no superior (as a mathemati- 
cian) in this country ; and perhaps by the 
miscellaneous mathematical works, com- 
menced and for the most part conducted 
by him (such as the Analyst and Mathe- 
matical Diary), and enriched by his com- 
munications, he has done more for the ad- 
vancement of mathematical science in the 
United States than any other individual.” 


But Dr. Adrain was not simply a ma- 
thematician. He was besides a most ac- 
complished classical scholar, and could 
read the Greek and Latin authors with 
great fluency. He understood the 
Irench language, which he read with 

s much ease asthe English. He was 
extensively acquainted with general 
literature, and possessing a rich ima- 

ination, delighted in the poetic crea- 
tions of Milton and Shakspeare. He 
was totally free from all affectation, 
and one of the most interesting of men 
in mere social life and conversation. 
In a letter to the writer, from Mr. John 
(;summere, he remarks, “‘ The first time 
Ll saw Dr. Adrain was 1810, at his 
residence in New Brunswick. His so- 
cial disposition, fund of lively anecdote, 
relative to science and other matters, 
and his valuable suggestions in regard 
to works it would be useful for me to 
study, made the visit which I paid him 
an extremely interesting and useful 
one.” 

Much might be gathered from his 
conversation and writings in illustration 
of the rich vein of wit and humor which 
he possessed. But having already ex- 
tended this notice to a greater length 
than was intended, we will only add 
that in his political sentiments and ac- 
tion, he continued a decided and earnest 
Democrat in his adopted country, as he 
had been driven from that of his birth 
by his youthful devotion to the kindred 
cause of liberty and the rights of man. 

Such is an imperfect sketch of the 
life and character of this eminent man. 
One more worthy of his memory, we 
are happy to know, will shortly appear 
from the pen of Dr. Robert Patterson. 
He came to this country under circum- 
stances deeply interesting—poor and 
friendless—an exile from a land op- 
pressed and denied her lawful rights 
and privileges; and by the force of his 
intellectual powers soon rose to dis- 
tinction, and assumed a place among 


the first mathematicians of the day. 
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And Ireland may well be proud of her 
distinguished son, whose memory will 
be held in respectful regard, as long as 
genius, learning and worth, are re- 
vered among men. And in conclusion, 
we would take occasion to observe, 
that the encouragement which he re- 
ceived after landing upon our shores, 
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affords another beautiful illustration of 
the genius of republic 
which excludes none 

to talent, fi whatever 
quarter it may come, an Opportunity of 
1 1 free as the alr 


‘an institutions, 
from our borders 
’ 


but gives om 


: f 
rising, unfettered and 


we breathe. 


sareeee 


A COOK. 


canna be 


The thought of Mary Morrison 


DURNS 


Ir there’s a heart where peace and love 


May emulate the ha! 


‘That bears I 


lowed dove 


he olive branch above, 


*Tis thine, my Mary Morrison 


When Pleasure’ 
And gaudy b! 


erchance there’s mar 


May 


But when the cypre 
Oh, whe re Shai 


A hand so gentle, vo! 


As those of 


The strang 


Need neve doubt thy t 


s pil Ion 


3s-wreathin 
then the 


{ 


s lightly fly 


ind us hie ; 
nother eye, 
shine like Mary Morr 


SOT ‘s 


Spirit tine 
I 


so kind, 


For Falsehood, with i pent ; 
Dwells not in Mary Morrison 
ryt l J 7 | ? 
The one who claims tl som s Ca 
Should deem the blessing “ rich and rare,” 


For who would not be proud to wear 


A fri 


nd like Ma y M Tis nt 


I would not ask that thou sh uld’st have 
A blazon’d record o'er thy grave ; 
Where wild-flowers spring and yew trees wave, 


Will 


best suit Mary Morrison 


Sleep where thou wilt, there’ll be no need 


Of s 


"Twill be enough to kn 


Thi 


Then let the sacred ple 


ulptured praise thy worth to plead ; 


w and read 
mame of Mary Morrison 


dge-cup flow, 


And heart and lip together go, 
For God above and all below, 
Must cherish Mary Morrison. 


Ingress Abbey, Greenhithe, Kent, England. 
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During the past month an important 


movement has towards the 


We 


been made 


national credit. 


restoration ol the 

allude to the passage by the Legisla- 
ti of Pennsylvania, of a bill not only 
te t tax of two mills upon all pro- 


ior town an | coun- 


perty before taxabl 


\ < i hich is estimated in 
th 550.000.000. and 
tax i ! i i il and | 
30) yw first 1 x 
by L to Ly lé hie p Oo 
ee I ‘ la ex sively to tl 
| ut th l t on th publ 
de r ) ved to b 
r l ent ot th f 
oO ‘ the « t of 
- () LWwo 
I \ ns 10 
' 
t OrksS b 6X 
>, it price ol 
me woo th t thei: 
’ ) 1 I \ i ty 
i > i 
re ; t ti 
v th decid 
rf sin t | 
ket value ol 
; 
' K at 
¢ » pre l I 
K \ 
I ‘ j l th 
i k in reece } 
i t ‘ : 
i i 
i i il t 
| bh : 
‘ state [ae ivania 
i i ’ een rt 
yin x tan in 
‘ e of a | col- 
Hex ‘ | ‘ ited ¢ ntv of- 
i fl ind eX t- 
i ‘his state of things 
Lt | rem au i d p eCsc! es 
cle ly and peremptory the duties of 
the offi ind the penaities for thei 
filment ‘The law also contains 
a cl ippropriating the full amount 
oO} I! pro eeds of the specified taxes 
exclusively to the payment of the pub- 


no doubt of the 
42 


and there is 


XIV.—-NO, LXXII, 


lic debt, 


VOL. 


sufficiency of the avails for that pur- 


pose. Hence Pennsylvania has virtu- 
ally resumed her payments, being the 


first among ten dishonored States to do 
but that at 
rai Legisla- 


so. Chere is no doubt 


the next sess on ot the seve 


tures, Others of the delin juent States 
will follow the ex umple, and the foul 
blot of repud iion = be removed from 
the fair fame of our republican institu- 

) In « former numbers we have 
noticed the hnegotations going on In 


of Dhi- 


London on behalf of the Stat 


for the procurement of $1,600,000 
joe of her canal lands i the 
tion of that great work Ihe 
er of the London ere s to 





etfect that, uf the repres ions oO 
the © rs in relation to the 

‘ f i | ind tI um nece 

to co ipl 1 can ould 

I ‘ the et ol stig 
t ] ed by S | Le i by 
t ! the f l n should be 
if ng hx Lrove Day ol 
Massachuset ind Capt. Swift of the 
| et r ( ) ps wert if ed: vents 
1 } ( mad i re} ifl London 
ily favorable to th V vs of the 
it that rit i nt, how- 
‘ when t econhider { uropea 
( t 1 re nl sty was 
y re ing and s loan 
to | consummated, disas 
iched L ) ne ad- 
iment « Ma id | ture 
without having ma \ iovement 
t irds re ning 1 h Ihe feel- 
Ing Ot ¢ rust lor every so | A meri- 
( { irity retu with loubled 
f ind at our latest dates the IIli- 
i negollation Was in danger of fall- 
r through altogether. In the mean- 
time, however, the gratifying result in 


way, and will in 
the droop 


Pe nnsylvania is on its 


oOvadDLIILY revive 


ng spir- 
its of the friends of our country’s credit, 
and possibly lead to such movements 
may tend to hasten a resumption of 
states. 
times, 2 
matter of rejoicing that money has been 
borrowt on the contrary it is 
subiect of regret, because it seldom is 


the case that the money can be so em- 


dends on the part of all the 


It is by no means, in ordinary 


1 abroad ; 
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ployed here as to produce its princij 
and interest in a given time and leave bash and Erie and Central canals, and 





a profit to the operators here. In the 





usual manner of borrowing for 20 years 





at 5 per cent., double the sum is to be 


returned to Europe in 20 years. 


Now, in a 





this country, a man cannot in twenty ore land ; 
years buy land, support himself and ( h for 
family, and return double the amount hi from it. she 
borrowed ; nor will any othe r employ- has violated tl Constituti nd in 
ment yield sucha profit ; yet $200,000,- jured her own interests, by issuing seript 
; J f ry 
000 have , Within aiew years, been 10 or paper money, redeemable h these 
rowed in Eh ope, in expectation of if lands. Chis pape s nearly identical 
prod ci such ar flect. If it we with the « ( | f cre 
possibie that it cor ( e,the wealth < mable n ids. 1 ird 
of the country must increase 100 per which the use in 1 Ci tutior 
of which 1s self-evident. Hence, when credit, expre \ | The 
thes sums of m< v t morrower im it t pay \ t y 
abroad, at these hi ites Gi interest, great depré i ‘ 3S 1.000.000. 
they impoverish the ¢ ntry ; be St and exercise I t we ) nflu 
more capit I ‘ ‘ e 1 f 4 st 
I 
t! I ( er | q \ 
te ] I I i s 
to 1 or count | pre 
ases oO} | ( f \ ‘ 
LbSO my i = V 
ed, t ou ( thie t i | te I 
im pré y t ' x 
structed at suc! y) ! ' 
to rm n t i L\ . ‘ d i t = | ft 
meal ol I ] 
dire f r fa ‘ f 
the ec } , I j ‘ , ti 
i I . ( { t 
ti ,ot i S18 a¢ i ‘ | i n ¢ pe 
OT ' r \ ‘ ‘ 
t me 
aT i ve nere i j t 
< l { i xX f n Bank 
wh ot | tie { by i | a 
con in- 
r LN { I ‘ 
Diseou Q 
Dec. 26, 1843, 18,533,529 16,255,574 : 7 6 
March 25, 1844 15,284,789 52 500,000 18.5 0 32 
Increase, 6,144,426 4.99 
Decrease, $3,248,740 4 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
December 25, 105.335.000 64,275.000 4.890.000 8 7A5.000 
March 27, 112,395,000 §1.610.000 104.2 10.00% §9.620,000 





Increase, $7,060,000 17,335,000 § 390.000 10,865,000 


There is a continued accumulation of is dearer in London than on the Contt- 
the precious metals at both these points, nent; money in England is at the same 
and the exchanges still show that gold time at 14 to 1! dis., with a continued 
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absence of any active demand for com- 
mercial purposes. In Holland a gov- 
ernment loan of about $50,000,000 was 
taken at less than 3 per cent., and i 

London, for the first time for over a 
century, the 3 per cent. consols were 
over par. ‘This is a most singular 
state of affairs, and evinces the fact 
that all over the commercial! world 
the amount of individual credits out- 
standing and maturing was never so 
small as now, while the accumulation 
of idle capital is greater. In England 
this is particularly the case. She draws 
from all the world tribute in the shape 
of interest, and for the reason above 
given, that a debtor country is im- 
poverished by means of the interest it 
pays, so is England enriched at their 
expense by means of that she receives. 


In spite of the adverse tariffs of the 
continent, and the smali e=norts of the 
past few years, exchanges have u2en 
in favor of England, notwithstanding 
thata recent return shows thatin France 
there are 66,000 English residents who 
draw from England, at an average of a 
dollar a day, $24,000,000 per annum, 
for their support. ‘The present value 
of money, all over the world, has evi- 
dently fallen very low, because the 
amount to lend has accumulated, while 
from the cessation of war and other 
causes, the number of borrowers has 
greatly decreased: as some indication 
of the rate in which capital increases, 
we may refer to the amount of pro- 
perty which has paid legacy duty in 
England at different periods since the 
war. 


AMOUNT OF PERSONAL PROPERTY PAYING LEGACY DUTY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


ee £ 24,073,456 
| ee re rerrer RE 
Ps itheeeadiswn 6 ened 34,801,851 
[ie cease wewd seae Gee 39,667,277 


It is evident that the value of this pro- 
perty vuries from year to year with 
the general state of prices. From 
1820 tc 1843, however, the general 
increase was 33} per cent. In the last 
year the revenue derived from it was 
£2,239,768. (he whole amount re- 
‘eived by the government since 1797 
from their duties is £66,835,959, a sum 
more than equal to the whole prin 
and interest of our war debt. 
duties afford a good index of the pro- 
gressive increase of personal property, 
or that capital which is constantly 
seeking employment in the market. 
The events of late years have operated 
to prevent that capital from seeking 
employment in foreign securities, hence, 





the immense rise in the English funds, 
assisted by the course of the Bank 
in making money plenty, in order to 
carry through the great operation of 
the government in re ,ducing the interest 
on the 34 per cent stock. The danger 
now incurred is that the price of con- 
sols being so high, most of those capi- 
talists of Europe who invested last year 
at rates under 90 may avail the mselves 

of the rise, and sell out in order to 
employ the proceeds in railroads or 
other channels on the continent, which 
will yield a rate of interest better th & 
hat now afforded by consols. ‘T® 


FESO L ic badhnn ceeink £41,092,660 
RBGu 29? 94", cn vacewas 10,441,678 
PGR dts dueiees ceateude 11,476,521 
1843..... ov cneseasncMaghaupoe 


effect would be to turn exchanges 
against In ngland, and favor the present 
policy of the Bank, which is, having 
perfected the operation of the govern- 
ment, that is to raise the value of 
money as speedily as possible, in order 
to maintain its own dividends. It is 


au axiom that a National Bank pros- 


pers only in Pi riods of gener : distress. 


It is out of the necessities of borrow- 
ers that the most enteaeina profits 
are realized. ‘The operations of the 


Bank and the position af ailairs now bear 
great affinity to that of 1825, which, ae- 
cording to official announcement, result- 
edin placing England within “ twenty- 
four hours of astate of barter.” After 
the Bank of England had recovered 
somewhat from its difficulties, growing 
out of the suppression of small notes in 
1821, it lent its aid to government to 
bring about a conversion of 5 and 4 per 
cent stock to 4 and 34 per cent. Mo- 
ney became very cheap, and the price 
of consols rose from 82, in September, 
1829, to 94in August, 1825; in thesame 
period cotton rose from 7d. to 13d, 
The high price of consols engender- 
ed great speculation in foreign stock, 
and the amount of money sent out o 
the kingdom added to the high pricef 
paid for raw material sudde nly pros 
duced a drain upon the coin in Bank- 
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which standing at £11.313,000 in No- 
vember, 1824, ran down to £1,260,000 
in the Fall of 1825, a period of eight 
months, and the Bank was saved but 
by a miracle. During the past two 


March. Securities. Du posites. 
1842 23,699,000 8,954,000 
1843 23,830,000 12,003,000 
1844 22,479,000 13,924,000 


The reduction of the price of money 
has been rapid, keeping with pace the 
rise of stocks. It was known that when 
money was at 5 per cent. in England and 
consols at 88, large sums went over 
from England for employment at those 
rates, and money invested has 


yielded 9 per cent. per annum, as- 


50 


sisting the advance in stocks. The 
immediate cause of the rise, viz. the 


measures to effect the 
the funds from a higher to a lower 
rate of interest having passed, there is 
very little probability of a further ad- 
vance from general causes. The 
speculation in railroads, and the im- 
provement in business on the continent, 
now affords room for employing the 
money, and the withdrawal of it may 
cause a fal] in price, as well as a gen- 
eral stringency of the money market, 
produced by unfavorable exchanges. 
The past year of great abundance of 


PRICES OF LEADING 
Feb. 3. 
U. S. 6’s, 1862, 113; @ 1033 
Ohio 6’s, 1860, 97% a 98 
Kentucky €'s, l0liija — 
Pennsylvania 5’s, 64 a 65 
Illinois Special Bds, 40h a 41 
Vicksburg Bank, 8 a 8} 
North Am. Trust Co., 6a— 
Farmer’s Trust Co., 314 a 32 
Canton Company, 29:a — 
Paterson Railroad, 73 a 734 
Hariem Railroad, 431 a 43: 
Stonington Railroad, 3,0 — 
Mohawk Railroad, 5lha — 
Nor. and Wor. Railroad, 34; a@ 35 
Long Island Railroad, 69 a 70 


This advance in stocks that yield no 
dividend, which is the case with all oa 
the ‘ist, except the three first named, 
has been purely the result of specula- 
tion, induced by the ease with which 
means have been procured by specula- 
tors. Thestocksare higher than their 


actual values, even should there be a 


conversion of 
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years the same movement has been in 
progress. 

The position of the Bank, in March. 
for three years, has been as follows 


Price Rate of 
Circulation, sullion Consols. Interest. 
16,894,000 5.602.000 R8 { 
20,093 ,000 11,054,000 96 [t 
21,122,000 16,322,000 1003 1k 


money, during which it would have 
been easy to have restored confidence 
in American credit, has been lost, and 


with an increased value for money, the 
temptation to invest in American 
stocks. will no longer exist, even should 
the desive be restored. 

Money in this market has somewhat 


declined in value 


the may be had at 5a 6 per 
Th 


towards the close of 
month, and 
cent. on stocks oron 


banks of th 
returns to the first of May, according to 


good paper. e 
city having made up t r 


the requirements of the law, again 

were more lax in their movements, 

The influence of this state of affairs 

upon the st ‘k market has been very 

perceptible, and speculation in those 
descriptions called “fancy,” or non- 
dividend paying, has run very high. 

The follow ing ft ible w ill show the ¢ X- 

tent and rapidity with which the prices 

of these descriptions have advanced 
STOCKS IN NEW YORK. 

April 11 May 3 May 20 
113 @ 113} 114 a 115 114 @ 115 
94 a 94k 39 @ 99 99 a 99} 
lwia— 103} a 104 103 a 104 
65 a 66 6S Ie 77 aou=— 
39 a 40 iS a 48 45: a 46 

9 @ g! 10 a {10 10 a 103 
14a 14} — a 14 14 @ 144 
39 a 40 444 a 15 16 a 47 
37 a 373 55 a 55} 61 @ 62 
74a 744 81 a 8% 83 a@ 83} 
65 a 65) — a 82 83 a 84 
39 a 40 — @ 50 51 a 62 
62a 63 — a 7 74 a 75 
43a 44 644.4 655 76 @ 70} 
70a 71 — @ 83 79 a 80 


certainty of the payment of the promis- 
ed dividends next year. The effect of 
the rise has bees to bring the stock from 
all parts of the country to this city, 
where the most of it is now held, and 
the quantity of all descriptions is rap- 
idly increasing, promising a disastrous 
fall on the Arst turn in the market, 
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The foreign exchange market has States have indeed been large during 
again advanced, and the rate has been the past 18 months, but hap pily much 
very firm at 9 percent. Thecontinu- the largest portion of an import of near 
ance of large imports in proportion to $30,000,000 has passed juto circulation, 
the exports, has induced an advance in there having be en an absolute want of 
prices, and there are indications that a circulating medium in the interior. 
this may extend so far into the summer Of $17,600,000, which has arrived at 
as to counterbalance the excess of New Orleans, during the period which 
cotton held this year, and induce the hase] apsed from September 1, 1842, to 
shipment of some three or four millions May 1, 1844, nearly the whole has 
of specie under the demand for the fall passed into circulation, as high as the 
trade. This is the more likely, asthe head waters of the western rivers, 





returns of the banks of this city indi- meeting a s im r current, di ffused 
cate a great extension ol cr dits dur- throt igh the ec 1annels of business from 
ing the first quarter, in which also the Canada si ide of the lakes. This 
there has br ore d p Illon al hy ma of speci belongs not to the A t- 
dealers to sell on long credit. This lantic banks, and is not at their com- 
latter movement 1s hay pily checked | J mand at the moment of difficulty. It 
the want of banks in the interior, but ily that portion accumulated in their 
in the present state of affairs, when vaults in exchange for their circulating 
American credit abroad is nearly anni- credits on which they are to de pend at 
hilated, and there is no dependence in a moment of adverse exchanges, caus- 
case of adverse exchanges but to ship ing a demand for the precious metals 
specie promptly, a comparatively small for shipment. The extent of this de- 
expansion will produce that result. In mand will depend upon the degree ia 
former years, when, at the close of the which, by encouraging sales of goods 
cotton season, 2 defivic ney of bills was on long credits, they have sustain- 
found to exist, the banking institutions ed prices and induced further imports. 


were wont to draw against their own On the leading points of the interior 
credit, or &¢ id stocks to Ie rope, and ex thangs S$ are ln favor of N w York, 


draw against it in ord rnot to disturb and sho ild fore ign bills rise above the 
the outstanding credits here by ship- nominal par, as is not unlikely, distress 
ping specie [his is now out of the will come among those who have en- 


question, inasmuch as stocks are not tered into engagements on bank facili- 
available abroad as a basis for bills. ties 
The imports of specie in the | nited 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE RECENT CONVENTION OF THE FRIENDS OF THE 
ABULITION OF THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


Tins assemblage, convened by an in- of local societies for the diffusion of in- 
vitation issuing from tne American formation in relation to this proposed 


Socie tv for tne colle¢ tion and d {I ision re form. W herever tnree yr four can 
of information in relation to the Punish- be got together, they will suffice for the 


ment of Death,” held its sitting in the nucleus or basis of a society, soon to 
city of New York, on the 6th May be extended to larger numbers ; and the 
inst. We copy the report of its pro- ecretaries of such societies are invited 
ceedings, as well for the purpose of to communicate with the Editor of the 


placing them on record in these pages, “ Anti-Draco,” New York. 





as with a view to urge individually on 
every one of our readers who may feel 
interested in the subject, to take active The Convention, which was very nu- 


measures, in his own locality and sphe re merously and respectably attended, was 
of action, to carry out the recommenda- organized by the appointment of the Ho- 
tion of the Convention forthe formation norable Vice-Chancellor McCoun, of 
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New York, as President; and of the fol- 
lowing Vice-Presidents : 

Cowes, of New Hampshire; Tuomas 
Ear ez, of Pennsylvania; Spear, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Isaac Post, of Rochester, 
N. Y.; Fisx, of Vermont. 

The following gentlemen were appoint- 
ed Secretaries : 

W. J. Mutten, of Phil. 
LIVAN, of N. Y. 

The proceedings of the Convention 
were then opened by prayer by the Rev. 
Mr. Minor, of New York, of the Presby- 
terian denomination. 

Mr. W. H. Cuanninc moved that a 
Committee be appointed to prepare reso- 
jJutions for the action of the Convention. 
The following gentlemen were appoint- 
ed :—Dr. Patterson of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Hudson of Mass., and Dr. Green of New 
Hampshire. 

During the absence of this Committee 
for this purpose, the Convention was ad- 
dressed by M. Greetry of New York. 

On the conclusion of Mr. Greeley’s 
address, the following resolutions were 
reported by Dr. Patterson on behalf of the 
Committee : 

This Convention having been called 
together for the purpose of considering 
the means necessary to be adopted at the 
present time for promoting the abolition 
of the death-punishment, congratulate the 
friends of the cause on the deep hold 
which it has taken on the minds of the 
people of our country, as evinced by the 
numbers now present from various parts 
of the Union, and the earnest determina- 
tion felt by all that no pause in their la- 
bors shall be allowed until the good work 
is accomplished throughout the length 
and breadth of our land. 
this cause have too generally been lost 
sight of in the multiplicity of reformative 





J. L. O’Sut- 


movements pressing on the attention of 


the philanthropic, but the meeting of this 
Convention proves that its importance is 
at length recognized. And now, in order 
that our views and feelings on the subject 
may be more distinctly understood, be it 

s* Resolved, That this convention re- 
gards with abhorrence the taking of human 
life as a punishment for crime, because, 

1, It fails of the true ends of penal 
legislation, all experience having shown 
that it is comparatively useless as a pro- 
tection to society from crime, and it aims 
at no other end. 

“2. It loses sight of the important 
fact, that the criminal is a human being 
capable of reformation and regeneration. 

“3. It is based upon the false assump- 
tion that the criminal has no claims upon 
the care and charity of society, and that 
their duties are not reciprocal, 


Capital Punishment. 
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“4, It legalizes and sanctions the 
bloody spirit of retaliation, 

“5. It pours contempt upon our com- 
mon humanity; and refuses to recognize 
the worth and sanctity of man’s life. 

*¢6, By its demoralizing influence it 
debases and brutalizes the mass who wit- 
ness it. 

“7, It teaches the thoughtless ang 
passionate a lesson of crime by showing 
them death inflicted as the proper punish- 
ment for an offence done; and 

“8. It is absolutely irremediable, plac- 
ing us in the horrible possibility of shed. 
ding innocent blood, and thus doing a 
wrong utterly beyond recall. 

* Resolved, That in the Christian law 
of love, which is the true and only law of 
well-being to society as well as indivi- 
duals, the spirit of revenge has no place, 
being expressly and decidedly condemned 
in the teachings of Jesus; and that, con- 
sequently, capital punishment inflicted 
upon the principle of retribution, the only 
ground upon which it can properly stand, 
is most unchristian and unrighteous—a 
palpable violation of the spirit and letter 
of the New Testament. 

* Resolved, That we pledge ourselves 
to leave no honest and honorable effort 
untried to promote the abolition of the 
punishment of death, so that the stain of 
blood shall no longer detile the statute 
book of a people calling themselve civil- 
ized and Christian. 

Resolved, That this Convention urges 
upon the friends of this reform in the sev- 
eral States, to adopt forthwith a combined 
and systematic organization for the diffu- 
sion of information on the subject, and 
for the enlightenment of the public mind 
and conscience. That the following me- 
thod be recommended for that purpose, 
with a view at once to uniformity, mutual 
aid and stimulus, and efficient action on 
the Legislatures of the next winter. In 
the first place, let a Siate Society or Com- 
mittee be formed at the seat of govern- 
ment or chief city of every State. In the 
second place let a similar Society be 
formed in each county, in affiliation and 
correspondence with the State Society. 
Similar Societies may also be advantage- 
ously formed in as many towns and large 
villages as possible. Let the State Soci- 
ety make it a matter of special attention 
to cause the establishment of at least one 
Society in every county by correspond- 
ence or by sending agents or lecturers to 
the proper points. Let the Societies thus 
constituted exert themselves actively to 
promote the object in view, by collecting 
funds for the circulation of cheap publica- 
tions; by holding public meetings and 
discussions; by petitions to the Legisla- 
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ture; and such other modes of legitimate 
and proper moral influence as may fall 
within their power. It is particularly 
recommended that the Secretary of each 
Society place himself in correspondence 
with the State Society of his State, and 
also with the New York Society. The 
following, being the Constitution of the 
New York Society, is recommended as a 


convenient mode for the Constitution of 


the proposed Societies. 

Arr. |. This Association shall be call- 
ed “The American Society for the Col- 
lection and Diffusion of Information in 
relation to the Punishment of Death. 

Art. 2. The executive business of the 
Society shall be transacted by the follow- 
ing oflicers, namely: a President, two 
Vice Presidents, a Treasurer, a Record- 
ing Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, 
and a Committee of Five, who, together 
with the above named officers, shall con- 


stitute an Executive Committee, all of 


whom shall be chosen from the members 
of the Society annually, on the first Mon- 
day of February. 

Arr. 3. The regular meetings of the 
Society shall be held on the first Monday 
of February, on the Monday of the anni- 
versary week in May, and on the first 
Mondays of August and November; and 
special meetings at such times as the Ex- 
ecutive Committee may appoint. 

Art. 4. It shall be the duty of the 
President, at the written request of the 
members, to call special meetings. 


ee 
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Art. 5. Any person may become a 
member of this Society, by affixing his 
name to the Constitution; and the Exe- 
cutive Committee may, at their discretion, 
appoint honorary members. 

Arr. 6, The funds necessary to effect 
the objects of this Society shall be raised 
by voluntary contribution. 

Art. 7. This Constitution may be 
amended at any time by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present, notice of 
such amendment having been given ata 
previous meeting of the Society. 

“ Resolved, That we recommend the 
newspaper called ‘Anti-Draco,’? pub- 
lished by the New York Society, to the 
favorable notice of our friends, and earn- 
estly advise its general circulation, 

‘Dr. Patterson accompanied the pre- 
sentation of these resolutions with an 
eloquent address in their support. He 
was followed by the Rev. Mr. Thomas, of 
Brooklyn; Mr. W. H. Channing; the 
Rev. Mr. Spear, of Boston; and C, C. 
Burleigh, of Philadelphia, when the reso- 
lutions were adopted, together with one 
to publish the proceedings.” 

W. T. McCOUN, President. 

Cow ES, 

EARLE, 

SPEAR, 

Post, 

Fisk, 


W. J. MvLcen, Pies 
J. L. O’SuLiivan, 5 Cenrerareee. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Sas eee 
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Through the courtesy of the Publisher, we have the pleasure, this month, of pre- 
senting our readers with an original poem by Miss Eliza Cook, which Mr. Langley 
has just received, together with some other unpublished effusions, direct from the 
author. In her letter, accompanying the poems, which is highly interesting and 
characteristic, she expresses the warmest enthusiasm for the * Land of Washington,” 


and promises to give it speedy utterance in a forthcoming contribution of her muse, 


These poems were sent expressly 


AMERICAN, 


Since our last issne, we have heard of but 
few items of literary news; and those 
we have to notice are comparatively of 
minor importance. Mr. Goodman’s 
second volume of his “Social History 
of Great Britain during the reign of th 
Stuarts,” &c., has just appeared from 
the press of W. H. Colyer of this city. 
This work presents many attractive 
features, comprising a vast variety of 
topics, drawn from the most accredited 
sources, and illustrative of the domestic 


for the N 


ew Edition of her Works. 


and local habits, customs, sports, pas- 
times, literature, and history of England, 
beginning with the seventeenth century 
—the period memorable as being the 
epoch of the settlement of the United 
States. It is copiously embellished with 
wood engravings, and taken as a whole, 
cannot fail of attracting a large num- 
ber of readers. Mr. John Keese has in 
preparation a very pretty miniature 
volume, entitled “‘ Lyrics for Bereaved 
Parents.” It will contain a tasteful 


tribute ef poetry to the hearts of those 
who have been bereft of their offspring. 
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He has also in press a volume of 
** Descriptive American Poetry.” Both 
these works will be published by 
Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln, Boston. 
“<The Winter Green” for the ensuing 
holidays, under the supervision of the 
same editor, is rapidly progressing 
through the press, and will comprise, in 
addition to its usual attractions, an ex- 
quisitely engraved portrait of Mrs. Seba 
Smith; also some beautiful illustra- 
tions from original pictures by Inman, 
Thompson, and others. It will be, 
moreover, much increased in size, and 
likely to rival not only all its preceding 
volumes, but even some of its more am- 
bitious contemporaries. 

Mr. Langley has just issued the collected 
poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed, 
comprising that wutiful and wel 
known gem of imaginative genius, 
“ Lillian; the volume is splendidly 
got up, and cannot fail of a wide- 
spread popularity. The same pub- 
lisher has also just put forth a new lit- 
tle tome for youth, by the esteemed 
authoress of the ** Women of England,” 
and a host of other excellent works; it 
is entitled “ Brothers and Sisters,” and 
is accompanied by a well-engraved like- 
ness of Mrs. Ellis. A collection of her 
fugitive poems, in an elegantly-printed 
volume, is also immediately to appeat 
from the same A series of 
attractive ‘* Hand-Books,” comprising 
“ Etiquette,” ‘ Dreams,” “ Letter- 
writing for gentlemen,”’—also for la- 
dies, “ Cookery,” “ Poetry,” and “ Sen- 
timents of Fluwers,’”’ &c., are about to 
engage the notice of those who prefer 
the multum in parvo in books. 

Another book has just appeared from the 
pen of Charlotte Elizabeth, entitled 
“The English Martyrs,” designed for 
the especial use of Sunday Schools, &c. 
It is compiled from the only existing 
sources, the “Acts and Monuments 
of Fox,” and one of its merits, 
at least, appears to be that of conden- 
sation; a requisite that will commend 
itself to all readers in these times, when 
we have such multitudes of claimants 
for our studious hours. It forms the 
tenth volume of the uniform edi- 
tion of her writings, published by 
J. 8. Taylor & Co. The same publish- 
ers have also now ready Dr. Gardiner 
Spring’s admirable work, * The Obliga- 
tions of the World to the Bible,” a vol- 
ume that will receive a cordial welcome 
from the religious public. For elevat- 


press. 


ed diction, force of illustration, and co- 
gent reasoning, this volume will rank 
among the first productions of the day : 
ndeed it is no less opportune in its ap- 


Dr. Belcher’s * 


Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, have 


‘ 
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pearance, than able in its execn- 
tion, and Dr. Spring has laid the Chris- 
tian community under no small obliga. 
tion by his very successful labors in 0 
suitably meeting the exigencies of the 
limes, by the volume before us, Two 
or three minor volumes have also been 





just issued from the same press. One 
we would notice is entitled “The 
World’s Religion as contrasted with 
genuine Christianity.” It is written 
by the daughter of Sir John Sinclair 
Lady Colquhoun, and well deserves the 
favorable consideration of the public, 
Another is a }j nile, entitled * Shanty 
the Blacksmith, a Tale of Other 
Times,” by that well k vn author. 
ess, Mrs Sherwood. “The Traveller. 
or the Wonders of Art,” forms also an- 


other little volume designed for the 
struction of youth, and seems admirably 
adapted to a ; 


in- 


‘complish its purpose. 

Scripture Narratives Ilus- 

trated and Improved,” has recently ap- 
ired from the press of Carter, of this 


city. It is characterized by the ster- 
ling merits of idicious and sober 
thinking, added to a vast amount of 


biblical illustration, and imparted in so 
pleasing and familiar a style, as cannot 
fail of captivating the young, while the 
instruction it is calculated to 
ind, at once renders ita 
most desirable medium for conveying 
religious truth. Such works as that 
we refer to, cannot receive too high an 
encomium. Another little pocket man- 
ual, of the class which we announced 
in our former number, is that entitled, 
‘The Book that will Suit You ;” which 
is no less deserving similar commenda- 
tion. It is published by M. W. Dodd. 


al 


valuable 
impart to the m 


press and preparing for publication— 
Simmons’s Medica] Chemistry,” edited 
by Dr. Day, and embracing the collate- 
ral labors of Huensfield, Lehman, Mar- 
chand, Nasse, &c. This edition will 
undergo a careful revision, and have 
additions by the American editor, and 
numerous illustrations. It will be com- 
pleted in two parts. The first will 
shortly be published. 


“ Brodie’s Clinical Lectures on Surgery,” 


embracing cases from public and pri- 
vate practice, with additional cases, 
notes, and illustrations, by the Ameri- 
can editor, in 1 vol. 8vo.; “ Elements 
of Natural History,” by Mrs. Lee, with 
illustrations, in 1 vol. 12mo.; * Nela- 
ton’s Principles of Surgery,” translated 
from the French, with addition; ‘“Ash- 
well on the Diseases of Females,” the 
three parts complete in I vol., edited by 
Dr, Goddard; “ Colombat de l’Isere on 
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the Diseases of Females,” translated 
with numerous additions by C D Meigs, 
M. D., in 1 vol. 8vo; “ The Cyclopedia 
of Practical Medicine,” by Drs. Forbes, 
Tweedie, Conolly, and Dunglison, in 4 
vols., embracing over 3000 pages. 

A Treatise on Fevers,” more particular- 
ly those of the United States, by Tho- 
mas Stewardson, M D., in 1 vol. 8vo ; 
“ Lectures on Clinical Medicine,” by 
Professor Schonlein, of Berlin; * Gen- 
eral and Comparative Physiology,” by 
W. B. Carpenter, author of “ Human 
Physiology,” with numerous illustra- 
tions in lithography; ‘* Animal Physi- 
ology,” by Dr. W. B. Carpenter, author 
of “ Vegetable Physiology,” with beau- 
tiful cuts; “A Manual of Ophtbalmic 
Medicine and Surgery,” in 1 vol., with 
euts; * An Anatomical Atlas,” by Drs. 
Horner and Smith, a and 
beautiful work, at a very low price. 


complete 


*A Manual of Medical Jurisprudence,” 


in 1 volume 


‘Hasse’s System of Pathological Anato- 


my,” translated from the German, and 
edited by Drs. Swaine and Ure; “Jones 
and Todd on the Ear,” with notes and 
additions by Dr. Hays, in 1 volume, 
with illustrations; * Dunglison on Hu- 
man Health,” in 1 vol. 8vo.; “ Dungli- 
son’s Medical Student,’ a new edition 
in I vol. 12mo.; “ On the Mechanism 
of Parturition,’ a most splendid and en- 
Hugh L. Hodge, M. 
D., &e. “Louis’s Researches on 
Phthisis,” translated by Walshe, in 1 
vol. 8vo.; together with various other 
works. 

second edition of the “ Cottage Resi- 
is just published, as Part I.; 
and it is announced by the author that 
Part II., which is in preparation, will 
contain hints and designs for the inte- 
rior and furniture of cottages, as well 
as additional designs for farm buildings. 


larged work, by 


dences”’ 


The second edition of Downing’s “ Land- 


scape Gardening” will be out in a few 
weeks, some delay having been caused 
by the number of very beautiful new il- 
lustrations introduced into this edition. 
A considerable portion of the work has 
been re-written, and many additions 
and improvements have been made by 
the author, to render it as complete as 
possible 


The Fruits and Fruit-Trees of Ameri- 


ea,” Mr. Downing’s new work, the ap- 
pearance of which is anxiously looked 
for by all eultivators and amateurs, is 
now going through the press, and will 
probably, from the unusual advantages 
enjoyed by the author, be one of the 
most complete works ever published. 
Wiley & Putnam are the publishers, 
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They have just issued the ninth part of 
Cheever’s eloquent and picturesque 
Lectures on Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” which is to be completed 
in fourteen parts, forming one beautiful 
octavo, 

Lindsay & Blakiston, of Philadelphia, an- 
nounce for speedy publication, a new 
and revised edition of MelIntosh’s 
“ Practice of Physic,’ by Samuel G. 
Morton, M. D., and Brodie’s “ Clinical 
Lectures,” edited by Professor Matter. 
The medical profession will acknow- 
ledge the deserved compliment recently 
paid to our distinguished countryman, 
Dr. V. Mott; with unqualified satisfac- 
tion, in the presentation of six foreign 
and celebrated names for the choice of 
the Academy to fill the vacancy in the 
Academy of Sciences, caused by the de- 
mise of Sir Astley Cooper, we observe 
they stood as follows: Brodie, Mott, 
Dieffenbach, Lucien Bonaparte, Saint 
Beuve, and Merimee, &c. It was no 
slender testimony to the ability and re- 
putation of Dr. Mott, that a higher 
place was assigned to his name than to 
four of the European celebrités in such 
a competition. 

Monsieur Farlet, Physician of the vast 
asylum, the Salpétriére, has issued a 
volume of “ Considerations on Mental 
Maladies,” to which his ample experi- 
ence, enlightened professional observa- 
tion, and sound sense, impart peculiar 
value. It will be consulted by all jeal- 
ous administrators of lunatic asylums, 
and philosophical inquirers into mental 
distemperature, and doubtless be trans- 
lated for the American reader. 

Mr. Bancroft is understood to be engaged 
upon a popular ** Memoir of the Politi- 
cal and Public Life of Martin Van Bu- 
ren” It is expected to be published 
by H. G. Langley, in a cheap form, 
forthwith. Such a work will prove highly 
acceptable tothe Democratic party, and 
we are gratified to find so distinguished 
a pen brought into requisition on such 
a subject. Dr. Gay’s “ Medical Jaris- 
prudence,” part third, completing the 
work, having been delayed in London, 
has prevented the appearance, thus far, 
of the American reprint of that valuable 
work, under the editorial supervision of 
Prof. Chas. A. Lee. It is expected to 
be ready by the first week of July. 
Dr. Copland’s celebrated “ Dictionary 
of Practical Medicine,” is to pass under 
the revision of the same able pen, and 
will be commenced immediately, in 
parts, by Mr. Langley. The selection 
of so gifted and well-qnalified an 
American editor as Dr. Lee, for the 
reproduction of a work of such pre- 


ss 
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eminent claims upon the profession— In Paris, has just appeared, among other 


the sole labor of an arduous and devot- important works : 

ed life—must prove hit ly Salislactor) Thee ym pletion of Niebulir’s ** History of 

to all parties, Rome,’’ turmir volumes 4 and ! ; It 
D. Appleton & Co. are preparing for will embrace the period trom the First 

early publication, Cary’s ** Translation Punic War to the Death of Constan- 

of Dante,” 1 vol. 16mo., to match thei tine, and will consist of Lectures. di 

series of standard poets; B. P. Thirl- livered by Niebuhr in the years 1898 


wall’s “* History of Greece ;” Professor and 1829, in the University of Bonn 
Frost’s “ Military History of the United “ The Antiquities and History of the An 
States,” in 1 vol. 12mo., to match git Ly urch? Jol , 
** Book of the Navy,” by the same ar D. D. 

thor; Taylor’s “ Manuals of Ancient “ The History of Greece,” by the Bishop 
and Modern History,’”’? with additions of St. Da s. The &8thand concluding 
by the American editor; Mrs. Lee’ volume. 


© Elements of Natural History;” Brad- “ Christian Fragments; or, Remarks on 

ley’s * Practical Sermons for every 5un- the Nature, Precepts, Comforts of 

day in the Year;” “* Puss in Boots; a Religion,” by Johan Burns, M. D. F.R, 

Pure Translation from the Origina S. Prof of Surgery the | 

German, with all the Illustrations,” by ty of Glasgow; author of *‘] I 

Otto Speckler. Elegantly bound. Price ples of Cl I 

50 cents. Kip’s “Double Witness of “ Essayson the | it of Truth, and or 

the Church;” a new and cheap edition. the Progress of Knowle y Samue 
They are also preparing for the season of Ba f «J on the I 

gift books, a new, original, and uniqu atior Pul ution of Opin 

work. Its character will be fi ral un ™ I \ 

ted with the picturesque. The most | ’ ( o 


beautiful specimens of our wild flowers 


will be given, and, on the sar e plate, i of D ré 

landscape view of their haunts. J “J Rose of Tistelir lal the 

editorial department is in the hands of Swe Coast,’ y ] Cark 

Mrs. Embree. Translated { nu I SW ish 
Likewise, a new annual, “The Kee “A Selection from th ches 

sake,” to be embellished with ten « Writing { the te J } vu 

gant steel engravings. short | y ‘ 


ssue * The Rose,” f Karl Fortese 


They will also i : 
f its former pe | t “Grape Vine Practical D iption of 


the charge 


{ 
tress, “ Emily Marshall.” in entirely New and Impr i Met 
of Plat M t! ; 
——— Vine,” t { H ilb 
A Treatise ( n é 
ENGLISH (ran \ { \ j ? ~ 
Wi \ ( 

We gather from the recent literary jour- Lately has peared { 1 1 pen of 
nals the following items :—A biography Count de St. P » al teresting 
of Bernadotte, late kind of Sweden, in- work, illustrated by 1 us | e 
cluding his letters. An historical work and beautifully colors 
of considerable expectations is an- “ Ame an A ties It scribe 
nounced from the German, on the Eng- the wonderful 1 ments of Archites 
lish Revolution, by Professor Dahl ture, which 1 extinct 
man, of Gottingen. The following are have left beh them, remains 
also now published, “ An Historical of Xochicaleo, Mitla, Palanca, and 


Memoir of a Mission to the Court of other places. 
Vienna, in 1806,” by Sir Robert Adair. The Royal Society of London has awarded 


“The Domestic History of Lady Wil- its gold medals for 1843, to Professor 
loughby, as seen in her Private Diary, Forbes, of Fdinburgh, for his * Re- 
kept during the eventful reign of searches on the Law of Extinction of 


Charles I. Blair’s ‘* Chronological] the Solar Rays;” to Professor Wheat- 
and Historical Tables, from the Crea- stone, for his * Account of several new 
tion to the Present Time,” a new and Instruments and Processes for deter- 
corrected edition under the superin- mining the Constants of a Voltaic Cir- 
tendence of Sir Henry Ellis. A second cuit;” and the Copley Medal to M. 
volume of Professor Owen’s “ Lectures Jean Dumas, for his “ Researches in 
on Comparative Anatomy and Physio- Organic Chemistry.’ 

logy of Invertebrata.” Viscount d’Arlincourt’s “Three King- 
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i0ld, of Providence, R. I., and Hent withdrawn I ver declining to with. 
Barnum, 2d, of Ha 1, Conn. draw it, Mr. Lav ved that it be 
Several nominations for membershi laid upon t ,v i tion was lost 


: were made. Gen. Wet rgzed the sage of the 
jur- 
UpIDIon 
Aibany county, whi e thought must by the 5 t Ws contained in 


ave been made bet 175 11770, } rin ion ; ifler some discus. 


The Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck pre- original resolut mple act of « 


sented an original ! wit t date, ol tesy. invé p on of 


7 


! , 
: as M R Doct ts of 
lay loin dame deorer Of & ; Bvo Edit 9 
tsandt | t | nal f the Fe 1 ¢ of 
' el en t Lae ind 87. &y Bost 19 
b oth intellectually —_Galt’s Life of Benj. West. 8vo. Phil 
ana mo ! e natural destiny ol S16 
ae eee MS Which Mr etatutes of Orlea Territory. 1805-7 
jay) conscientiously regarded as false, in Ruy 
is, and cruel—and Dr. Beakley « American Magazine, 1787-88. 2 vols 


pressed a hope that the resolution would be 8vo. 
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